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Excerpts from the newly 
biography 
of the reformer gale 
| who changed. 


and its 
politics 


by Richard Gaines and Michael Segal 


ike Dukakis was a lame duck, and he had been one for less than 
24 hours on Wednesday, September 20, 1978, when he met 

with his senior staff in Room 360, the governor's office, which 
would be his for another three and a half depressing months. He 


him. But he was functioning, and after thanking his staff for 

: ™ their efforts, he urged them to use the final weeks to produce 
a smooth transition for the next governor, whether it be his conservative 
Democratic conqueror, Ed King, or the Republican nominee, Frank Hatch, 

a patrician who was House minority leader. 

As Dukakis talked to his staff, men and women broke down and cried. No 
one had died, but the meeting felt like a wake. | 
| Those feelings extended far beyond the State House. All across the 

state, liberals, moderates, voters, and nonvoters alike reacted to King’s upset of 
Dukakis with shock, as if they’d meant not to kill off the government 
but simply to teach the governor a lesson, and things had gotten out of control 
and gone too far. 

By Thursday, the governor's switchboard was lighting up like a Christmas 
tree, and letters and cards were pouring in. “The deluge was incredible,” said 
Bill Geary, the governor's appointments secretary. “The letters were expressing 
shock and dismay; many were confessions of guilt that they had not voted 
Continued on page 6 
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SECTION ONE, DECEMBER 4, 1987 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


ARAH HOOD 


THIS 


THE NO-SPIN SIN 


The recent departure of Dukakis campaign press 
secretary Pat O’Brien and the promotion of field director 
Jack Corrigan reflects the campaign's attempt to replace 
the media skills lost when campaign manager John 
Sasso resigned, in September. O’Brien, a widely 
respected Washington-based reporter before joining the 
campaign, never made the transition to the very 
different role of effective press secretary. Instead of 
aggressively pushing stories about her candidate, she 
sometimes failed even to return reporters’ phone calls in 
a timely fashion and usually spent time on the road 
riding with the candidate instead of schmoozing with 
the boys on the bus. When the campaign was led by 
Sasso and Paul Tully, both acknowledged spin-control 
masters, the shortcomings in the press office were less 
critical. But when Sasso and Tully left, those problems 
assumed a new magnitude. Six weeks ago, after 
numerous complaints from both national and local 
press, campaign manager Susan Estrich reportedly met 
with O’Brien in an attempt to rectify the problems. Last 
week, with no real improvement in press relations 
evident, both parties decided the time had come for 
O’Brien to go. 

Under the new structure, Corrigan, a close Sasso 
associate (and one of the staffers who had a role in 

disseminating the boomeranging “attack video” that 
helped do in Joe Biden and ultimately felled Sasso and 
Tully), has been promoted to director of campaign 
operations. In that post, he will assume the former 
Sasso/Tully role of aggressively framing and pushing 
stories about Dukakis. As such, the move is an attempt 


on the part of what has become a ham-handed campaign 


to regain the Sasso touch — through his protégé. 
— Scot Lehigh 


JUSTICE FOR ALL? 


“Homosexuals are pro" ably the most frequent 
victims” of violent crimes committed in urban areas, 
according to a US Department of Justice survey on “hate 
crime,” against members of minority groups. The 
National Institute of Justice, the research arm of the 
Justice Department, commissioned Abt Associates of 
Cambridge to survey police, prosecutors, social workers, 
judges, and members of black, Asian, Jewish, and gay 
groups to try to determine how big a problem minority- 
bashing has become. The results of the survey — which 
the Justice Department intended for internal use only, 
but which was made public by the New York Native 

newspaper — indicate that those questioned believe 
violence against minorities, particularly against gays, is 
on the upswing. But the Justice Department, not exactly 
a major champion of minority rights, seems a little 
perplexed by the information it gathered. 

“Hate crime has been identified by many people as a 
problem,” a Justice Department spokesman who asked 
not to be identified told the Phoenix. “It may or may not 
be. This is an internal survey, not a report. It doesn’t 
involve facts, it involves people’s perceptions. We'll 
have to decide what to do with the information.” 


— Maureen Dezell 
KINGPINNED 


Last Wednesday morning, Christopher E. King 
brought his three-month-old trial in Boston's federal 
court to an abrupt close by pleading guilty to one count 
of seditious conspiracy; two other counts of racketeering 
and RICO (racketeering-influenced corrupt 
organization) conspiracy were dismissed. The 
government recommended a seven-year sentence for 
the 37-year-old former Cambridge activist, who had 
originally been accused of trying to overthrow the 
government through a series of bombings and bank 
robberies throughout the Northeast. US District Court 
Judge William G. Young set sentencing for January 14. 

“The reality of it is, we couldn’t get a jury of his peers,” 
said King’s attorney Barry Wilson of the all-white panel, \ 
which had one black alternate. “There comes a time 
when you have to look at reality even though it’s not 


» 


King: one down, seven to go 


everything you wish it would be.” 
King becomes the first black man in this century to be 
found guilty of sedition. If the government's strategy 


* succeeds, his codefendants — four white men and three 


white women known as the “Ohio 7” — will join him 
after their trial on identical charges. The 7 are scheduled 
to have their case resumed in Springfield in mid 
January. According to the terms of King’s plea bargain, 
the government may not call on him to testify in that 
trial. There is some sense, however, that King’s plea will 
set a positive tone for the Ohio 7 trial and encourage 
the government to offer a similar deal to the group’s 
female defendants, who are charged with fewer 
predicate acts than the men. 

— Kris Hundley 


CONDOM SENSE 


BU appears to have averted another condom war. 

Last Monday, the executive board of the student 
union installed in its offices a vending machine 
dispensing Trojans for 75 cents apiece, despite some 
concern that the administration might quickly remove it. 

It looked like another round of a battle that began 
seven months ago. Last April, the BU campus was briefly 
engulfed by a highly publicized clash between BU 
president John Silber and reproductive-rights activist Bill 
Baird. Silber had nixed a fledgling plan by an 
administration AIDS task force to distribute safer-sex _ 
kits — condoms included — to BU undergrads. Baird, _ 
who had been planning a lecture at BU anyway, too. 
that move as a casus belli and challe rtoa 
debate. There-was heavy press hype; but the battle was 

never really joined. The administration task force 
backed off the safer-sex-kit idea, and student leaders 
said, despite earlier chest-thumping, that they weren’t 
really spoiling for a fight on the issue. Finally, Silber 
declined Baird’s debate challenge (though the two later 
sparred on Good Morning America.) 

The installation of the Trojan machine at first 
appeared to violate an administration ban on official 
student groups dispensing condoms. So students 
seemed to be gearing up for a showdown.:“It wouldn't - 
surprise me if the administration removed the machine,” 
John Regan, the press secretary for the executive board 
told the student newspaper, the Daily Free Press, last 
Monday. But BU spokesman Kevin Carleton told the 
Phoenix on Wednesday that the powers that be had no 
plans to remove the machine and ignite a confrontation. 
Noted Carleton, “It’s not an issue oy undue effort 
should be expended on.’ 

— John Medearis 


JINGLE BUZZ 


For those who get into the holiday spirit by getting 
some holiday spirits into themselves, the folks behind 
Absolut vodka have decided to bring you a little music to 
get happy by. Carillon Importers Limited, importers of 
the Swedish hard stuff, have come up with what might 
be the ultimate holiday advertising gimmick: a four- 
page magazine insert that actually plays its own 
Christmas carols. The insert, which ran in the November 
30 issue of New York magazine and is scheduled to run 
in the New Yorker later this month, comes equipped 
with a computer chip, tiny battery, and miniature 
speaker; once opened, it will play “Jingle Bells,” “Santa 
Claus is Coming to Town,” and “We Wish You a Merry 
Christmas” ad infinitum. Richard McEvoy, Carillon’s 
vice president for sales and marketing, says the ad 
campaign — designed by TBWA Advertising — cost the 
company “over $1 million” for a total of 1.3 million 
inserts in the two magazines. But, McEvoy says, that was 
money well spent: “We were the first to do anything like 
this in North America, and doing things first is always a 
good thing in marketing.” McEvoy says the company 
has not yet been able to gauge the ad’s impact on 
Absolut sales but adds that he expects the holiday 
campaign to hike this year’s numbers over the 50 percent 


annual increase has enijoyedover the pasttwo 
years. 


— Francis J. Connolly 


Haitian street ‘scene: dead Vote. 


Our tragic inaction 
T ~— works because, boy, am I in an ugly 


You didn’t have to be a senior intelligence analyst or a 
member of the congressional Subcommittee on Western 
Hemisphere Affairs to see that something was (and still 
is) desperately wrong in poor, forlorn, tragic Haiti and 
that the United States government is once again on the 
wrong side. 

The early indications were all bad. The butchers and 
rapists of the Tontons Macoute, who would be 
comfortable working with their spiritual comrades in the 
death squads of El Salvador or the late shah’s Savak, 
had declared open season on opposition candidates and 
the nine-member (allegedly) independent electoral 
council. In the weeks before the national election — 
which was supposed to have been held last week, 
signaling a “return” to democracy after two generations 
of Doc and Baby terror — Duvalier’s death squads 
slaughtered two presidential candidates and embarked 
on a series of random murders and assaults designed to 
- terrify the Haitian people and give the provisional 

military government the excuse it needed to shut down 
the electoral process and end all this loose talk about 
democracy and the restoration of civilian rule. Once 
again, the tactic worked. 

After the frustrations of 30 years of dictatorship by the 
Duvaliers, and despite the poverty, violence, and 
corruption that were the bitter medicines administered 
by Papa and Baby Doc, the Haitian people embraced the 
chance to elect a civilian government with a romantic 
fervor that would have made our Founding Fathers 
proud. But their almost idealistic and mostly unrealistic 
hopes were brutally dashed. The campaign opened with 
one candidate reviving the ‘50s-style campaign jingle his 
father had used when he ran against Papa Doc almost 30 
years ago and lost, because the army stole the election 
from him and the people. As the situation deteriorated 
this year, the most popular election song became a stark 
opposition tune with a revolutionary rhythm section 
actually played on concrete with machetes, givingita , 
distinctly threatening sound, 

The fact.that Lieutenant General Henri Namphy 
refused to investigate the murders and that the US State 
Department declined to criticize the military 
government because of fear of an anti-American 
backlash were very bad signs indeed. According to 
former US ambassador to El Salvador Robert White, 
who was in Haiti as an observer last week, “At night the 
army has turned the city over to the terrorist Macoute, 
and during the day they cooperate with the Macoute in 
a violent conspiracy to subvert the democratic process in 
Haiti and to deny democracy to the people.” By last 
Friday, armed with nothing more than machetes and 
rocks, the poor of Port-au-Prince had had enough, and 
they took to the streets in a heroic attempt to defend 
themselves and Haiti's future from the gangs of heavily 
armed Macoute that had taken to riding through the 
streets spraying crowds with automatic weapons. 

Despite the US State Department's inertia, and the 
administration's racism and reactionary policies in this 
hemisphere and around the globe, for months I had 
cherished the hope that the United States might be on 
the right side. Cautiously, perhaps by default rather than 
choice, we seemed to be moving with the forces of 
history. In Haiti, as in the Philippines, the issues 
appeared clear, and I'd counted on the American 

people’s powerful commitment to democracy in this, our 
Constitution's 200th year, to make it difficult for Reagan 
to support right-wing military dictators. Then on Friday 


his is not going to be one of my subtler, more 


Continued on page 21 


TALKING 


Brokaw breaks 
out of the pack 


BY SCOT LEHIGH 


mega-event on NBC is to misunderstand America 

— and yet, any number of pundits have missed 
the essential point. It is, of course, this: the real race in 
this country is not to succeed Ronald Reagan, but Walter 
Cronkite. If the dozen dwarfs think the presidential 
campaign has been arduous, they should try the ratings 
war. 

Initially, Tom Brokaw had some trouble defining his 
candidacy. ABC’s Peter Jennings is smoother and more 
telegenic, and his hair is more artfully coifed. Dan Rather 
looks better in suspenders, and his Ls roll more crisply 

_ Off his tongue. And Brokaw still suffers from the stigma 
of his former post as Today show host; too many hours 
spent interviewing aerobic instructors, snake trainers, 
and pop novelists have led some to question his 
‘intellectual credentials. 

But with Rather’s frontrunner campaign over at CBS 
apparently stalled, NBC saw its opportunity. And what a 
week Brokaw’s advance men created for him. On 
Monday evening, his exchange with Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev conferred on him the elusive mantle 
of international leadership — and unlike Nixon, Brokaw 
didn’t even need to provoke a phony debate. Then, on 
Tuesday, the 12 men who would be president endorsed 
Brokaw’s quest for the highest office in the land: that of 
national anchorman. They willingly agreed to be set 
pieces for the candidate as he strode around the stage in 
the style of that happy warrior and charismatic legend, 
Phil Donahue, displaying expertise, firing off questions, 
offering up observations and, with the exquisite dignity 
natural to a man of his stature, the occasional ironic jest. 

Hands upturned like Olivier playing Hamlet, Brokaw 
probed the intricacies of the connection between an INF 
treaty and conventional forces. Eyes downturned with 
the modesty of an Aurelius still humble before history's 
challenge, he graciously accepted the compliments of 
those who had hitherto observed his accomplishments 
only from the remove of a hotel room, bar, or airport 
lounge. Brow furrowed with the understanding of a man 
fresh from his own summit with Gorbachev, he 
wondered aloud which of the men before him might be 
sure-footed enough to attempt the perilous terrain he 
had negotiated the night before. It was a performance to 
make an uneasy nation sure of its future. Stalk off the set 
if you will, Dan Rather. This nation shall not want for 
electronic leadership! 

Of course, Brokaw’s one-man tour de force had 
precious little to do with presidential politics. George 
Bush summed it up perfectly when he observed that 
listening to the debate left him wanting to turn the 
channel; if Americans are indeed as commonsensical as 
politicians constantly compliment them on being, one 
suspects that most of the citizenry was more than a flip 
of the wrist ahead of him. After all, if people want 
substance, CBS's Jake and the Fatman had to be a surer 
bet than the white noise NBC was broadcasting over the 
nation’s airwaves. 

Indeed, it is hard to imagine any two hours of prime- 
time television being more completely irrelevant to the 
chore of choosing a new president. This was not a 
debate. It was a showcase for Brokaw, a media event 
staged by the media, news manufactured by those who 
pretend to be newsmen. Not just the medium, but the 
actual network, had become the message. “News 
Exclusive,” read the two-page ad hyping Brokaw and 
the debate in Sunday's New York Times, over pictures of 
the 12 candidates. Penthouse got Vanessa Williams, 
Playboy presented Jessica Hahn, and NBC lined up the 
presidential candidates. But the magazines, at least, 
revealed something of the character and substance of 
their quarries. 

Not that the candidates appeared to object to the utter 
vacuity of the proceedings. After all, this being a 
campaign year, they were not there to discuss ideas — 
God knows, Ronald Reagan proved that is hardly the 
route to go, and as any political operative will tell you, 
that truth is immutable, for the old ways are always the 
best ways — but rather to get on the 60-second highlight 
film that hundreds of would-be Brokaws would 

assemble for their 11 o’clock newscasts. The question 
was not what one stood for — or against — but rather 
what phrase one could coin, what fight one could 
provoke, what jest one could make that would contain 
the magic gestalt so pleasing to the eye of the image 
makers. Thus Tennessee Senator Al Gore blasted 
Missouri Congressman Richard Gephardt for his vote in 
favor of the Reagan tax cuts, and thus Gephardt 
responded by asking whether Gore favored their repeal. 

“Are you for repealing the Reagan tax cuts and raising 
taxes on middle-income Americans by $260 billion?”, 
Gephardt demanded. “Did you vote for it because you 
thought it was a good idea?”, Gore fired back. The two 
then demonstrated their inspiring leadership abilities by 
repeating this edifying exchange, ever more loudly, until 
Brokaw, rather than ask that either answer the question 

* put to him, moved the debate along in the best tradition 

of a host helping his guests over an awkward spot in the 

Continued on page 14 * 


T o underestimate the importance of Tuesday's 


1 ON THE COVER 
Reformer Mike Dukakis’s world crumbled in 1978 when a disciple of 


the politics-as-business school named Ed King drove him from office. 
In an excerpt from their just-released Dukakis biography, Richard 
Gaines and Michael Segal examine the Duke in political exile; the 
psychic trauma, the ‘'shadow government.” the intellectual retooling 
at the Kennedy School, and the foreshadowing of ''The Rematch.” 


4 LETTERS 
8 WAITING FOR THE NEW RAY FLYNN by Maureen Dezell 


A skeptical city council anticipates the mayor's housing proposal; will 
it be Ray the grandstander or Ray the negotiator? 


10 WHERE MEESE LEFT FINGERPRINTS by Francis J. Connolly 
Sins of the attorney general. 


12 BRIEF CASES by Harvey Silverglate 
A columnist’s rush to judgment fingers the wrong courtroom culprit. 


1 SMALL WONDERS by Nan Levinson 
From glass flowers to high-tech robots, Boston's ‘‘other’’ museums 


exhibit a penchant for the unusual. 


2 URBAN EYE by Jean Callahan 
Plus, Mimi Coucher on home cooking for boys. 


6 BOOKS edited by Stephen McCauley 
Morgan Mead visits the Beav’s homeland in a review of Bourgeois 


Utopias: The Rise and Fall of Suburbia. Also, ‘‘Bookmarks.”’ 


8 FOOD by Ariel Swartley 
Pillow talk: a steamy view of dumplings from around the world. 


9 RESTAURANTS by Robert Nadeau 


Rio con brio at Buteco Two. 


10 CLOTHES ENCOUNTERS by Sally Cragin 
When you need a man-sized sandwich to wear, Bob Field is the man 


to call. 
13 PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
15 CLASSIFIEDS 
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1 AUTEUR, AUTEUR by Carolyn Clay 
Robert Brustein has a lot to say about the theater, both as the ART’s 


straw boss and as a critic. A collection of his reviews has just been 
published, and it seemed a perfect time to talk to this man of many 


roles. 


2 8 DAYS A WEEK: THE WEEKEND 
Wondering what to do when work is done? Our guide to what's hot — 
and where, and when, and why — is the place to start your weekend. 
And in ‘Next Weekend,“ Robin Dougherty wishes you a Tuba 


Christmas. 


4 ART 
She’s been called ‘everybody's favorite artist,““ and she doesn't even 


paint. David Bonetti explains why photographer Cindy Sherman is a 
favorite of his. 


5 TELEVISION 
It used to be that a great sit-com could make a star, like Mary Tyler 


Moore or Alan Alda. Now the producers bank on stars (or supporting 
stars) to make the sit-com. Clif Garboden watches the latest efforts of 
John Ritter. Dabney Coleman, and Dennis Franz. 


6 FILM 
Owen Gleiberman tells. you all about Sally Kirkland as Anna: and, in 


‘Second Sight,” Steve Vineberg tells you all about Anna Magnani as 
The Human Voice. Plus, in ‘'Trailers,’’ Walker; Planes, Trains, and 
Automobiles; Too Outrageous!; and Three Men and a Baby. 


8 THEATER 
Sylviane Gold goes to Anything Goes, Cabaret, and Into the Woods 
and learns why they don’t make musicals the way they used to; and 
Bill Marx isn't ready to wear The Normal Heart on his sleeve. 


9 MUSIC 
James Hunter explains what's so special about A Very Special 
Christmas. Also, nostalgia and its discontents: Mark Moses looks back 
at the later Beatles; Jimmy Guterman looks into the new solo albums 
of George Harrison, Mick Jagger. and Robbie Robertson; and Joyce 
Millman looks for signs of moss on the 20-year-old Rolling Stone. Plus, 


in “Live and on Record,” Squeeze and Metallica. 


22 EIGHT DAYS: THE WEEK 34 PLAY BY PLAY 

23 HOT DOTS 37 OFF THE RECORD 
24 LISTINGS 38 FILM LISTINGS 
32 ART LISTINGS 40 FILM STRIPS 


HOME ELECTRONICS seus 


Our fourth section covers the current holiday circuit, with reports on seasonal music, computer 
games, new deals on personal computers, portable CD players, and more. 


COMING NEXT WEEK see 


“The Season,” a special holiday supplement featuring storiés on the arts, skiing, food and drink, 
and gift ideas. Fa-la-la-la-la and all that. 


Credits: John Nordell (with News) and Lasalle (with Lifestyle). 
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DECEMBER 4, 1987 


SECTION ONE, 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


LETTER 


We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer's name and address, 
as well as a telephone number (wed 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer’s name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 


UNEQUAL 
JUSTICE 


lam writing to congratulate the 
Boston Phoenix for its excellent article 
about the case of Georgia inmate Billy 
Mitchell (News, November 20). 
Amnesty International opposes the 
death penalty in all instances without 
reservation, and the fine article by Peter 
Canellos reflects many of the compelling 
reasons to oppose the death penalty in 
the United States. Mitchell committed a 
heinous murder, but the state of Georgia 
never afforded this black man a fair 
chance to plead for his life. As your 
article makes clear, there is severe racial 
disparity in how the death penalty is 
applied in Georgia, with black killers of 
whites far more likely to be executed 
than white killers of blacks. Is anyone 
surprised by this? The Supreme Court 
acknowledged this disparity but then 
shamefully shrugged its shoulders, as if 
to say that racial discrimination in the 
allotting of death sentences does not 
violate constitutional guarantees of due 
process and equality before the law. 

The United States is virtually unique 
among Western countries. All of our 
closest allies have abolished the death 


penalty, whereas the United States joins 


Iran, Iraq, China, the Soviet Union, and 
South Africa on the list of countries that 
rely most heavily on judicial executions. 
For now, with more than 1900 men and 
women on death rows today, it is 
becoming all the more imperative to 
challenge public opinion.and reverse our 
country’s increasing reliance on this ~~ 
ultimate punishment. 
Joshua Rubenstein 
Northeast Regional Director, 
Amnesty International USA 


WELCOME 
BACK, CARTER 


Given the past seven years of our 
contemporary national political scene, a 
period that later historians (if there are 
any) may well refer to as the 
Neanderthal Era of United States 
Leadership, it was refreshing to 
encounter Scot Lehigh’s ode to Jimmy 
Carter (News, October 23). And, 
reflecting on the former president's 
speaking in Concord, a locale whose 
identity is so linked to this country’s 
tempestuous birth, I felt a twinge of 
remorse at how badly we supported the 
man. One should consider how many of 
his so-called flaws were in fact personal 
and how many were a function of his 
office and mass culture. 

For example, Lehigh refers to Carter's 


vaunted efforts in Egyptian-Israeli 
reconciliation and his penchant for 
defending human rights. Yet sometimes 
our media and violence-saturated 
culture berated the man for : 
wimpishness when in fact he was - 
confronting some of the fiercest traits of 
our society and governmental 
machinery: cynicism about peacemaking 
and the belief that “might makes right.” 
Carter here alluded to such attitudes 
when, as Lehigh noted, he remarked, 
“Many of us even look out and say there 
is nothing that can be done.” Thus, 
though war is the enemy (as the bumper 
sticker says), we must add that 
hopelessness is too. 

Also, in his praising of Carter, 
Congressman Chester Atkins comments 
on the former president's success in 
infusing US foreign policy with a fresh 
regard for human rights by saying, 
“Even under the Reagan presidency that 
has remained, engrained deeply in our 
process.” This statement begs for a 
critical response. If human rights 
remains a US concern today — and it 
does in places like Latin America and 
Chile and Afghanistan — it is because of 
an aroused public and not the president. 
And it was a Massachusetts native, 
whose name has become synonymous 


with Concord’s Walden Pond (the title 


of his beloved work), who explained, 
“All recognize the right to revolution 
when the tyranny and inefficiency of the 
government become great and 
unendurable.” Jimmy Carter shared 
qualities with Henry David Thoreau; it is 
up to us to ensure that the noble legacies 
that both offered us in their bravest 
hours burn even brighter. 
R. Jay Allain 
Northampton 


A QUESTION 
OF CONTROL 


The section on abortion (Lifestyle, 
October 2), albeit a bit of preaching to 
the choir, was remarkably charitable to 
the “right to life” crowd. Perhaps their 
ideology does “define women by their 
ability to breed,” but the conflict, 


' teduced to its simplest terms, is over 


who controls sexual intercourse and by 
what means. Pregnancy was the 
punishment for promiscuity, a sword 
poised over the heads of those who 
would fool around without benefit of 


. Clergy, and it was eliminated as such by 


effective contraception and the 
availability of safe abortions. The 
bottom line is to bring it back. 

Anyone who accepts “right to life” 
rhetoric at face value cannot help but be 
overwhelmed by contradictions. If the 
“innocent unborn” are so valuable, why 
do they become worthless after that 
short trip down the birth canal? In my 
experience, the pitifully few voices 
calling through the cacophony of 
moneymaking for our society to treasure 
and nurture its children belong to 
prochoice people, most of them women. 
From the political right comes the 
ancient cry “You had your fun, now you 
can take care of the little bastard 
yourself.” 

What about family planning and 
contraception? The unfertilized egg does 
not become the unwanted fetus, so 
prevention of abortion entails the 


We also hope 


Mr Green 
will tell us just how 
he copes with the 
enormous success 
Nod his first book, 
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SIPRESSGS 1963 


prevention of conception. But, alas, they 
stand just as strongly opposed to 
contraception. Prevention of intercourse 
eliminates the need for abortion just as 
effectively. 
- Nobody on either side thinks that 
abortions will be eliminated if Roe v. 
Wade is reversed, only safe ones. It’s 
tough to reconcile a real belief in the 
sanctity of human life with an intention 
to cause suffering and death. On the 
other hand, punishment is punishment, 
and we all know that abstinence is the 
best way to avoid the consequences of a 
botched abortion. 

Somehow left off tie list of the seven 
deadly sins is the evil of wishing to. 
control all the aspects of another 
person’s life. On the other hand, we all 
must submit to the rules of society, or 
we can’t have the benefits of a society. 
The abortion controversy is over the™ 
limits of these ——— forces of good 
and evil. 

Daniel J. Lynch 
Boston 


PROLIFE 


‘AND PROUD 


Thank you, Francis J. Connolly, for 
defending publicly (News, October 9) 
those of us who, after careful thought, 
have arrived at a philosophy that is both 
liberal and prolife. 

Not only can one be prolife and 
liberal, but if one is liberal one should be 
prolife. Liberal stands on AFDC, 
women’s rights, national health care, 
student loans, and so on are based on a 
support of life, as opposed to positions 
that destroy life, such as aid to the 
contras, support of an increased military 
budget and the secret arms-supply 
network worldwide, Star Wars, and so 
forth. 

The decisions of our own courts belie 
much of the intellectual foundation. for 
the proabortion position. If the unborn 
are not human, why have the courts 
been resistant to allowing aborted 
fetuses to be sold or even used for 
laboratory research that could benefit 


the Whole human race? If the unborn are 


not human, why are pregnant women 


-_whos@iinborn fetuses are injured or 


aborted in car accidents awarded 
substantial damages for the life — and 
one would assume that it could only be 
human life — that was destroyed? 
Given these contradictions in our own 
legal decisions, thinking people should 
see that support for a prolife position 
does not imply lack of thought ora 
right-wing orientation to all political and 
social issues but, on the contrary, an 
intellectual and liberal approach to all 


life. 
Karen Fritsche 
Cambridge 


MAIN SQUEEZE 


What does the Phoenix have against 
the band Squeeze? They are at the 
height of their popularity, just played 
three nights at the Wang Center (all 
sold-out shows), and did a surprise club 
gig at Axis, billed as the Jools Holland 
Big Band. Yet the Phoenix saw fit not to 
mention anything at all, not even a 
review of their new album, Babylon and 
On, their best work in years. 

An avid music fan and a frequent 
visitor to Boston, I buy the Phoenix 
every week. I was very disappointed 
that my favorite weekly paper chose to 
ignore my favorite tecording 
artists/performers, Squeeze. 

Nick DiBiasio 
Cranston, Rhode Island 


Milo Miles replies: 
See Mark Caro’s review in “Live and 
on Record” in this issue. 


OOPS 


Apologies to Michael Romanos, who 
should have been credited for a recent 
photo of Bob’\Moses (Arts, November 
20). 

The two proprietors of Kolbo were 
wrongly identified in last week’s 
Lifestyle story. Billy Mencow is on 
the left and Lev Friedman is on the 
right, not the other way around, as we 
had it. 
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LOSING, LOBSTERS, 
AND LEARNING 


BEFORE THE 


by Richard Gaines and Michael Segal 


Continued from page 1 

because they didn’t think he was in trouble or that they 
had been upset at something he’d done — or 
admissions that they'd voted for [liberal Cambridge 
Mayor Barbara] Ackermann [the third candidate in the 
race].” 

The reaction was the talk of the office. On the street, it 
was the same. Wherever Dukakis went, peoplecame up 
to him to express their condolences on his loss. Dukakis 
told his State House staff and his crew at campaign 
headquarters to record the name, address, and telephone 
number of every person who expressed regrets at the 
turn of events. He wanted to respond personally to each 
of them, he explained. 

“Michael didn’t think he had a political future,” said 
campaign manager Dick Giesser. “He thought he’d 
blown it. I asked him about the future. He said, ‘You're 
crazy, Dick. If Ed King is a halfway decent governor, he’s 
got two terms.’ For a long time after he lost, he did 
nothing but think about where he screwed up; he was 
not in a political mode.” Instead, said Giesser, Dukakis 
was thinking about his future. Soon after the primary, 
calls from President Jimmy Carter’s White House 
suggested he could have a high position in Washington, 
perhaps in the White House, if he wished. But Dukakis _ 
was not attracted to the possibilities. The thought of 
pulling up stakes and throwing himself into another 
disruptive challenge was too much to take up while 
dealing with such a devastating defeat. 

As the administration was wrapping up its affairs, 
Giesser and other friends convinced Dukakis of the 
wisdom of maintaining a skeleton political operation, if 
for no other reason than to get on with the business of 
thanking the thousands of people who'd expressed their 
sympathies at his premature demise as governor and, of 
course, to have an ongoing political committee to accept 
legally the thousands of dollars — a lot of it guilt money 
— that was coming in. Dukakis had refused to allow 
Giesser to permit the campaign to go into debt in the 
effort to fend off King and Ackermann; but by primary 
day the campaign had spent all it had. Within days, 
however, the Dukakis Committee was in the black and 
getting blacker. 

Geary’s assistant, Andrew Sutcliffe, wanted to remain 
with Dukakis and was hired to manage the office in 
which the campaign would wind up its business; space 
was rented on Beacon Street a few doors down from the 
State House. The office consisted of one large room. In 
the center stood a large table. On the table Sutcliffe 
neatly concentrated a number of boxes containing 
thousands of three-by-five cards; on the cards were the 
names, addresses, and phone numbers of the mourners. 
Every day, Sutcliffe — a former campus political leader 
at a state college who had served as a volunteer in the ‘74 
gubernatorial campaign, worked for Geary, and spent a 
lot of time as Dukakis’s driver — dutifully made out 
additional cards. If events proved fortuitous and 
Dukakis did decide to run again, Sutcliffe would have in 
hand the base of a new, and emotionally dedicated, 
political organization, one that would never again take 
Dukakis’s success for granted. 

With the help of State Representative Barney Frank 
and a-majority of the liberal wing of the Demoratic Party 
— which was appalled and guilt-ridden over the fact 
that they’d helped deliver the nomination into the hands 
of a tax-cutting businessman and social reactionary — 
Hatch, the moderate Brahmin Republican, made a race 
of it in the general election. But the Democrats, led by 
the old-boy political network and a plea for party unity, 
were too numerous, and they lifted Ed King into the 
governor's office by a comfortable margin in November. 

At noon on January 4, 1979, Edward J. King and his 
entourage strode down the aisle of the House chamber 
in the State House, where King was to take the oath of 


Richard Gaines, the editor of the Phoenix, began 
covering politics in Massachusetts for United Press 
International in 1970. Michael Segal, a longtime Phoenix 
contributor, has beer the editor and publisher of two 
political newsletters and a columnist for newspapers 
including the Boston Herald and the Boston Business 
Journal. This article, excerpted from two chapters of 
Dukakis and the Reform Impulse, published by Quinlan 
Press, is reprinted with permission. 


December 1980: fixin’s for a rematch 
office as the commonwealth’s 66th governor. Four 
armed and jodhpurred state troopers — an honor guard 
of two in front and two in back, their spit-polished boots 
gleaming in the TV klieg lights — accompanied King. 
Their presence bespoke the change in state leadership 
far more eloquently than the new governor ever could. 
King marched to the speaker's dais with his own 
praetorian guard. It was a scene reminiscent of Huey 
Long's Louisiana; it could not have been further 
removed from Michael Dukakis’s Massachusetts. 

King’s inaugural address — delivered in the new 
governor's curiously clipped, one-beat-off-the- 
metronome cadence — stated the goals of his 
administration with vigor if not eloquence. He called for 
a cut in state taxes, “not gradually, but now — in this 
session and in a single act.” And he declared, “It is time 
to eliminate unnecessary regulation — not only that 
which is obsolete but that which serves no public 
purpose.” 

Most of all, he took aim at the button-down, good- 
government legacy that the vanquished Duke and his ilk 
had forced on a State House filled with plaid sports 
jackets and memories of the palmy days of the late 
House Speaker John F, Thompson, “The Iron Duke.” 
“The era of antipolitics is over,” Ed King declared. For 
the legislators gathered in the House chamber, that was 
the best news of the day. 

But if the men and very few women of the legislature 
thought they had found a soulmate in Ed King, they 
could not have been more wrong. It was all well and 
good to attack the “antipolitics” of the reform crowd — 
that refusal to bargain and dispense patronage that had 
struck so many as priggishly self-righteous — but what 
King offered in its place was hardly more to their liking. 
Although nominally Democratic and undeniably Irish, 
King’s newly acquired taste for politics was suspect. The 
fact was that King had little interest in the essential flip 
side of politics — government. 

Like his true soulmate, Ronald Reagan, King was 
convinced that government was not the solution but the 
problem. So, like Reagan, he was determined to play the 
game of politics only as a means of securing power — 
power he could use to neuter all but the most basic, 
public-safety agencies of government. 

In appearance, King was seductively familiar to those 
who saw in him a political reincarnation of former 
attorney general Bob Quinn, of Dorchester, the regular 
whom Dukakis had beaten in the 1974 gubernatorial 
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e era of antipolitics is over.” 


primary; King was a symbol of a sort of Bourbon 
Restoration for the old-line Irish. The son of a subway 
toll-taker, King had the blue-collar roots and the street- 
corner accent. He had the degree, as did Quinn, from 
Boston College. A former offensive guard who'd played 
football with the Baltimore Colts, he had the barroom 
appeal of the ex-jock. He didn’t stand on ceremony: 
Dukakis may have insisted on “Michael” among his 
friends, but King was “Eddie” to everyone. And he could 
unbutton in a way that the oh-so-serious reform crowd 
just wouldn't. 

For all that, though, King lacked the essential psychic 
ingredient of any successful Boston Irish pol: he didn’t 
love the game. Indeed, he seemed at times to disdain it 
— he liked to remind audiences that he hadn't spent his 
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... and other King expenses 
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CLOCKWISE FROM UPPER LEFT: JEFF THIEBAUTH, JOHN NORDELL 


Logan Internati 


“Michael didn’t 
think he had a 
political future,” 
said campaign 
manager Dick 
Giesser. “He 
thought he’d 
blown it.” 


career running for things, just running them. He was an 
accountant and an administrator, a man who, during his 
tenure as executive director of the Massachusetts Port 
Authority, was once described by a close friend as “a 
happy civil servant,” albeit one who relished his ready 
access to helicopters and limousines. 

While at MassPort, King had pressed relentlessly for 
the expansion of Logan Airport into the surrounding 
community of East Boston — the neighborhood in 
which he had grown up — with an arrogantly impolitic 
disregard for the attendant howls of protest. King had 
ignored the criticism because it was not his job to worry 
about the public, not even his hometown public. He 
worried only about the bottom line, and he was 
reasonably good at his job. Had he not been forced out 


Airport, the centerpiece of ‘Ed King’s 
fixer Bill Masiello, Dukakis’s prized witness; and the lobster blockbuster layout 


_ of the MassPort post, King would never have had any 


reason to think about running for the corner office in the 
State House. 

When he finally did run, King did not campaign as a 
clone of Bob Quinn, even if some of his backers dearly 
hoped he was. And despite the rhetoric, he didn’t 
campaign as an ideologue, not in the truest sense of the 
word. Although he was undeniably a conservative, 
opposing abortion and favoring the death penalty, 
preaching government frugality and damning drunken 
teenagers, King’s conservatism was of a piece with what 
he was — a businessman-oriented prophet of growth. 
His slogan said it all: he was the “Can Do” candidate. 
Not “Can Govern” — “Can Do.” 

From the outset, however, it was obvious that Ed King, 
the political amateur, couldn't do. His image began to 
fall apart — to sniggers from the cynical press and pols 
who'd just seen a different kind of outsider-governor 
come and go — even more quickly than Dukakis’s had 
four years earlier. King’s problems lay in his 
appointments. His secretary of Elder Affairs resigned 
within two weeks of his appointment, after the press 
reported that he had embellished his educational 
background; he'd claimed nonexistent degrees from the 
University of Heidelberg, in Germany, and Cambridge 
University, in England. Less than a month later, King’s 
replacement for Jim Stone, Dukakis’s brilliant reform 
insurance commissioner, was forced to resign. The 
appointee, it turned out, knew next to nothing about 
insurance; he had been hand-picked to be commissioner 
for that reason by the Commercial Union Insurance 
Company, which had grated under the regulation of 
Dukakis’s reform administration. To help convince Ed 
King to see things their way, Commercial Union 
executives and directors had delivered thousands of 
dollars in contributions to King the day before the 
election, after his victory was a foregone conclusion. In a 
press interview, King explained that he had selected the 
industry lackey for the position because he was 
“amenable to the ‘Can Do.’ ” Next to go was an old 
friend of King’s who had always wanted to run the 
Metropolitan District Commission, the state agency that 
administers parkland, and some roadways and 
reservoirs near Boston, and that also maintains a large 
police force. It did not take long for the press to discover 
that, in one of his first acts, the new head of the MDC 
had brought on as an associate commissioner a friend of 
his who had been named in congressional hearings as an 


associate of reputed New England Mafia boss Raymond 
Patriarca. By March 1979 — by the time this third 
personnel scandal had unfolded, only weeks after the 
inauguration — the new governor was reeling. 

The cascade of early embarrassments established King 
in the public mind as a sort of unlovable Rodney 
Dangerfield. Newsweek magazine summed up the early 
King disasters with a story in the spring of 1979 
headlined AMATEUR HOUR, and subsequent pieces in 
national media outlets such as the Washington Post only 
intensified the ridicule. “It was something from which 
he never recovered,” admitted one King associate, “the 
perception that he was unfit to be governor.” 

The perception was not fully justified, at least not to 
the extent that the public assumed the King 
administration's sleaze factor applied personally to its 
chief. King was, according to most accounts, an 
eminently decent man who for the most part fit all the 
comfortable stereotypes of the successful, self-made 
Irish-American businessman: a regular churchgoer 
whose personal honesty should have been above 
question; an Old World thinker who was instinctively 
courteous, if instinctively chauvinistic, to the women in 
his administration; and a sincere believer in the gospel of 
American success. 

The coup de grace came with a disquisition on the 
governor's dining habits: King, the Boston papers 
revealed, had a habit of billing the state for lobster-salad 
lunches for himself and his bodyguards that were sent 
into his office from a restaurant near the State House. 
The Globe ran the story alongside an enormous above- 
the-fold photo of one of the tasty crustaceans and a 
photostat of a bill from Dini’s Sea Grill that listed meals- 
to-go in September and a balance due of $1209.66. The 
headline of the story was: LOBSTER TO GO... AND 
OTHER KING EXPENSES. 

The working press had some help in its investigations 
from the men in the Dukakis political office, all two — 
Andy Sutcliffe, its director and sole paid staffer, and his 
boss, the former governor. “He [Dukakis] made it clear 
in November that he didn’t know what the future would 
hold, that he was going to give King two years,” said 
Sutcliffe. “It was clear to me, though, that the office 
should take the position that there was going to be a race 
in 

Within six months, Sutcliffe — with Dukakis’s full 
knowledge and approval — settled into a routine 
befitting a full-fledged campaign manager. As such, he 
began leaking information to the press about goings-on 
in the King administration. The information would 
typically be passed on to Sutcliffe by the Dukakis 
holdovers working all over the King administration. 
Dukakis could, of course, always claim deniability for 
the leaks — but the work of this “shadow government,” 
as Sutcliffe called it, was extraordinarily effective. It 
produced stories on a regular basis that embarrassed 
King, stories that only reinforced the public image of 
King as a clown in a pinstriped suit. It was Sutcliffe who 
helped get out the story of how King’s registrar of motor 
vehicles planned to reclassify his employees with job 
titles more suited to an army than a bureaucracy — and 
the story about King’s lust for lobsters. 

When King took over the administration of state 
government, he tried to replace as many of Dukakis’s 
appointees as possible as soon as he could. In the 
governor's office he cleaned house, with one important 
exception: for some reason, King did not replace a 
clerical employee Dukakis had appointed. A functionary 
and not a political operative, the aide felt nervous as a 
lonely holdover. “I got a very concerned call one day,” 
Sutcliffe said. The caller had a pile of bills from King that 
the source considered improper. “I was told about all 
these bills — lobster lunches, dry cleaning, security 
systems” — that King had accumulated, Sutcliffe’s 
associate told him. “This is the type of stuff that they 
want me to pay. But I’m not going to pay for this. | don’t 
think that this is right.” 

Sutcliffe’s associate told him, “This should be public, 
but I don’t want to lose my job over this.” Sutcliffe told 
his source, who was planning to leave the government 
soon, to take no action and to continue accumulating the 
bills. 

Sutcliffe, in turn, told Dukakis what he had. “We 


talked about it at length, frequently,” Sutcliffe said. “He — 


had a twofold response: it was a confirmation of 
everything he thought of King; it was unbelievable that 


‘King would be this bad. 


“ “Can you use it?’ Dukakis wanted to know. We 
discussed who our source was, how we wanted to 
protect our source.” Sutcliffe contacted Walter Robinson, 
the Boston Globe's State House bureau chief, who had 
earned a reputation as the premier political investigative 
reporter in the state. 

At a meeting Sutcliffe set up, he introduced Robinson 
to his source, who gave Robinson copies of the 
accumulated documents. Robinson agreed not to 
publish his piece until his source left the government. He 
also agreed to obtain another set of documents using the 
Freedom of Information Act in order to protect his and 
Sutcliffe’s source further. 

Robinson filed a Freedom of Information Act request 
that the government give him copies of receipts and bills 
King had filed on certain days. At the end of the 10-day 
period the state law allowed a government agency to 
delay before responding to an FOIA request, King’s chief 
legal counsel, Neil Lynch (now a member of the 
Supreme Judicial Court), made Robinson refile the 
request, claiming that there was a technical defect in the 
original request. 

At the end of the second 10-day period, King, who 
hated the Globe for its liberal position on issues and its 
staunchly anti-King editorial and reportorial record, 
decided he'd get even with the paper. So he had the bills 
and receipts leaked to the conservative Boston Herald, 
Continued on page 15 
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he heady election-night talk in 


Boston was. not only of Ray © 


Flynn’s landslide, but of the crea- 
tion of a progressive majority on the 
Boston City Council that would approve 
his protenant housing package. Now, a 
mere month after the euphoria of that 
moment, there is a growing sense in City 
Hall that this new council could hand the 
mayor an embarrassing housing defeat if 
a new Ray Flynn isn’t inaugurated on 
January 4 — a Ray Flynn who has 
evolved from the master of symbolism 
and good will that he was in his first term 
into a rolled-up-sleeves mayor who is 
prepared to negotiate, compromise, and 
ultimately create a workable program 
with a council that is seriously skeptical 
about both the substance and style of his 
housing agenda. 

During the election season, support 
from Flynn’s formidable political ma- 
chine helped newcomer council can- 
didate Rosaria Salerno and incumbent 
Brian McLaughlin — strong supporters 
of the mayor's housing policy — beat out 
more-conservative opponents in Novem- 
ber’s elections. Their victories appeared 
to create the political alignment that 
Flynn has long maintained he needs to 


Hennigan: wants a compromise 


Flynn: a landslide win but a skeptical city council 


Bolling: time for solutions 


about affordable housing — if he wasn’t 


just trying to force a council vote to help 
certain candidates — I’m sure we can 
have a dialogue about that.” 

The councilors’ contention that the 
condo crisis has abated infuriates 
Sullivan. “Housing is not one market,” 
he says adamantly. “It’s a series of 
markets which can be defined by income 
levels. The $100,000-to-$200,000 market, 
the Back Bay, Beacon Hill, South End, 
and Fenway market has been tapped out. 
It’s glutted. But what we are talking 
about here is preserving affordable hous- 
ing for the vast majority of people who 
cannot afford that kind of housing. The 
average condo conversion increases 
housing costs by 80 percent. ... A lot of 
these councilors know realtors and de- 
velopers who've made a profit on large 
conversions in downtown 
neighborhoods. And there’s a_ glut 
there.... But condominium conversion 
in traditional, family neighborhoods like 
Charlestown and South Boston is going 
crazy.” 

Sullivan's insinuation that those coun- 
cilors who oppose the permit ordinance 
are sympathetic to real-estate interests — 
coupled with the administration's posi- 
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Waiting for Ray Flynn 


Is it posturing or 
progress on housing? 


by Maureen Dezell 


put his housing package in place — a 
seven-member bloc on the 13-member 
council to vote for the pro-rent-control, 
anti-condo-conversion housing policies 
he has been pushing for the past four 
years. 

Yet as Flynn I draws to a close and 
Flynn II looms, there are indications that 
the incoming council might not be all 
that “progressive” — or pliable. Neil 
Sullivan, Flynn’s key housing-policy 
adviser, says the administration has “six 
votes minimum and four votes un- 
decided” on the major elements of the 
Flynn housing bill that was put before 
the council — which refused even to vote 
on it — just weeks before the municipal 
election. 

Counted by the administration as 
members of the progressive camp are 
Salerno and McLaughlin, David Scon- 
dras, Charles Yancey, Christopher Ian- 
nella, and council president Bruce Boll- 
ing. Maura Hennigan Casey and Michael 
McCormack, who at various times have 
been numbered in the progressive camp, 
are now considered “swing votes,” as are 
Thomas Menino and Robert Travaglini. 
James Byrne, James Kelley, and Albert 
“Dapper” O’Neil can almost always be 
counted on to vote against Flynn on 
housing matters. 

What the administration’s assessment 
overlooks, however, is that the housing 
politics of the first Flynn administration 
alienated moderates, and even some 
progressives, on the council. Hennigan 
Casey, McCormack, Menino, and Bolling 
are skeptical about the need for a condo- 
conversion-permit system — which in 
many cases would require city approval 
for the conversion or resale of units — 
such as the one Flynn has proposed, And 
they all chafe at the way Flynn handled 
the condo bill earlier this fall. 

In what it admitted was an effort to 
influence the outcome of the council 
race, the administration submitted a 
complex and confusing condo-con- 
version ordinance to the council on 
October 8. The idea was to force 
councilors to take a position on con- 
version and tenant protection for all the 
voters te see. But they balked. Says 
Hennigan Casey, “He threw everything 
into it but the kitchen sink, and it was 
very unclear what the real provisions of 
the bill actually were.” Even Scondras, a 
Flynn ally on housing issues, called the 


ordinance “hastily drafted” and in need 
of serious revision. 

According to Sullivan, the core of the 
Flynn package is a stipulation that any 
conversion of a condo unit after October 
6, 1987 — or any resale of a unit by an 
owner who purchased it after October 6 
and has not lived in it for more than two 
years — would require a permit from the 
city’s Rent Equity Board. The board, says 
Sullivan, “would grant permits with an 
eye toward the goals of maintaining 
existing affordable housing in the city 
and stabilizing and encouraging con- 
dominium convfrsions that promote 
affordability and home ownership.” The 
bottom line is to put the brakes on a 
condo market driven by profit-hungry 
speculators. The bill would also ban all 
evictions of tenants living in units slated 
for conversion, require nonresident in- 
vestor-owners of condos to employ a 
maintenance person who lives within 25 
miles of the unit, and cap rent increases 
for new tenants in investor-owned units 
(the rent charged a new tenant could be 
no more than 10 percent above the 
previous tenant's rent). But those 
proposals, unlike the permit system, says 
Sullivan, “are negotiable.” 

Critics of the proposed permit or- 
dinance — and there are many — argue 
that it discriminates against certain own- 
ers’ rights to use or dispose of property as 
they see fit. For instance, the exemption 
of some property owners from the permit 
process — such as single-family-home 
owners, two-family-home owners, and 
those condo owners who bought before 
October 6, 1987 — can be seen as 
discriminating against those owners who 
must apply for permits to sell their units. 
Some say this may be uriconstitutional. 
Adds Hennigan Casey, “The intent of the 
permit system is to preserve affordable 
units. But what if the person who owns a 
unit is not a major landlord or property 
owner? Is it fair to deprive the small 
landlord of a profit, or the opportunity to 
raise the rent in his or her property to 


market rent?” Hennigan Casey, along 
with several other councilors and critics, 
also questions whether the Rent Equity 
Board has adequate staff or funding to 
deal with the estimated 4000 or more 
condominium transactions that could 
come under its jurisdiction each year. 

“The bill is way too widespread, too 
encompassing,” says Bolling. “What the 
administration did was to come in here, 
right before the election, with a 
Christmas tree and say, ‘Here. You take 
off the ornaments you don’t like, and 
then we'll sign the housing bill.’ What he 
[Flynn] wants is all the credit and none of 
the negative. There’s been a lot of that in 
this administration. Well, playing things 
that way does not tend to develop a 
cooperative relationship.” 

Menino and McCormack, two other 
council moderates, who voted for a 1985 
permit ordinance that was thrown out by 
the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court in 1986, argue that a change in tax 
laws and a softening of the housing 
market has eliminated the need for 
additional condo regulations. At present, 
city law protects elderly, low-income, 
and handicapped tenants from being 
evicted for conversions. It also requires 
anyone who purchases a building con- 
taining single-room-occupancy units 
(often occupied by the elderly or in- 
digent) to apply to the Rent Equity Board 
for a permit to convert to condos. 

“The condominium crisis is over,” 
insists McCormack. “The new tax law 
eliminates tax deductions for investor- 
owned condos, and the housing market 
is stagnant. If Flynn wants to come up 
here and demonstrate a need for more 
regulation, let him come over here and 
do it. With a good bill, with lawyers. With 
good policies. Not with the kind of bill he 
submitted and the TV cameras going.” 

“This isn’t the right climate for a 
condo-permit system,” adds Menino. 
“There's an affordability crisis. I think 
there’s a willingness to deal with the 
affordability crisis. If Flynn is serious 


tioning of itself as the champion of the 
working-class citizen — does not bode 
well for a speedy compromise on the 
issue. The administration is wedded to 
the politics of saving the neighborhoads 
from gentrification. But a number of 
council members have their own political 
agendas. 

Hennigan Casey, who is running hard 
for council president, made an unsuc- 
cessful bid for state auditor in 1986 and 
plans to run statewide again. She would 
like to play a pivotal role in brokering a 
compromise that gives realtors, home- 
owners, and tenants some of what they 
want. Though she supports an eviction 
ban, Hennigan Casey says, “I don’t want 
to set up a highly regulated, adversarial 
relationship between the city and prop- 
erty owners.” 

Nor does Bruce Bolling, an oft-men- 
tioned candidate for mayor, who says he 
is interested in “real solutions, not the 
kind of rhetoric from both sides . . . we've 
been hearing.” 

Menino, whose name is also bandied 
about in discussions of the 1991 mayoral 
sweepstakes, is interested, as are Bolling 
and Hennigan Casey, in providing incen- 
tives to developers in order to promote 
affordable housing, and in working with 
the private sector to set up subsidized 
loan programs for first-time home 
buyers. Both Scondras and Salerno sup- 
port loan programs for new buyers as 
well. 

Sullivan, who says he supports incen- 
tives for the private sector, adds, “But 
incentives can’t exist in an unregulated 
system. A permit system could include 
incentives. You can’t have them without 
a system.” 

The administration’s commitment to 
the permit system seems unshakable. But 
that puts it at odds with the goals and 
politics of a number of councilors. If 
Flynn wants a workable housing policy, 
he is going to have to strike a meaningful 
compromise. He cannot grandstand or 
rely on political good will. If the mayor 
wants a major success at the start of his 
second term, if he wants to display the 
kind of flexibility and skills that he'll 
need to work successfully with the state 
legislature, and if he wants to set him- 
self up for a possible gubernatorial run, 
he'll have to prove that a new Ray Flynn 
now occupies the big office on the fifth 
floor. 
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Where Meese left fingerprints 


by Francis J. Connolly 


Meese: dumb like a lox 


scandal exploded into the public 

consciousness, Attorney General 
Edwin Meese Ill has shown us many 
faces. 

First he was Meese the Detective, the 
sharp-eyed sleuth who uncovered the 
diversion of Iranian arms-sales profits to 
the Nicaraguan contras, and then 
dropped that blockbuster on the world 
at a pre-Thanksgiving press conference. 
Then came Meese the Sleazeball, the 
forgetful fellow called on the carpet last 
summer by the Federal Ethics Com- 
mission for omitting critical information 
from his financial-disclosure forms, the 
beefy target now undergoing investiga- 
tion by a special prosecutor for possible 
involvement in the Wedtech defense- 
contract scandal. Finally there was Meese 
the Bungler, the spiritual heir to Fearless 
Fosdick who last July lamely defended 
his initial Iran-contra investigation 
before congressional probers who were 
astounded by his resolutely inept failure 
to follow the most basic rules of in- 
vestigative procedure. 

But it is only now that another face of 
Ed Meese has begun to show itself — a 
face limned only vaguely in the con- 
gressional Iran-contra rt issued two 
weeks ago, but still discernible in the 
background of almost every stage in the 
scandal that has emasculated Ronald 
Reagan’s presidency. It is the face of 


I: the year since the Iran-contra 


Meese the Sly Dog: the man who all 


along knew much more than he let on 
about what was going down in the 
basement of Ronald Reagan’s White 
House. The man who not only knew 


about but approved one of Ollie North’s” 


most harebrained schemes. And, in the 
end, the man who helped more than 
anyone else to build the stone wall of 
silence that still barricades his old friend 
and mentor, the president of the United 
States. 

The Ed Meese described — albeit with 
painstaking caution — in the con- 
gressional committees’ report was in fact 
not a figure in the background, but one of 
the center-stage players throughout the 
Iran-contra drama. Although Meese did 
not come up with the idea of trading 
arms to Iran in return for Americans held 
hostage in Lebanon, it was he who 
admittedly reviewed and approved the 
presidential intelligence findings that set 
that ill-fated policy in motion — and then 
never told the secretaries of State and 
Defense anything about it. Although he 
did not personally decide that Ollie 
North and his cohorts should try to buy 
the hostages’ freedom for $1 million 
apiece, it was he who reportedly ap- 
proved a plan to use Texas billionaire H. 
Ross Perot’s money as ransom — a plan 
that clearly violated federal law. 
Although he did not directly deal with 
the shadowy network of arms dealers 
and mercenaries who supplied the con- 
tras with arms and money, it was he who 


took an unusual personal interest in the 


Justice Department's investigation of 
some of those illegal arms shipments — a 
personal interest that may or may. not 
explain the two-year delay in bringing 
that case before a federal grand jury. 
And finally, though there is only 
sketchy evidence to suggest the attorney 
general had prior knowledge about the 
diversion of Iranian-arms-sales profits, 
or any of the other details of the covert 
“Enterprise” constructed by North and 
Company to run the nation’s foreign 
policy without any supervision by the 
Congress or the American people, it was 
still Ed Meese — the president's closest 
friend in the cabinet, a man who owes his 
high office to the personal patronage of 
Ronald Wilson Reagan — who made 
such a thorough hash of the original 
Iran-contra investigation that the full 
truth may well never become known. 
So far, the public’s attention to Meese’s 
involvement in the Iran-contra scandal 
has focused only on that latter role. It 
became evident during last summer's 
congressional hearings that Meese’s 
handling of the initial Iran-contra in- 
vestigation late last November achieved 
a level of ineptness hitherto imagined 
only in some of Peter Sellers’s more 
memorable screen performances. What 
Meese called a “fact-finding mission” — 
an investigation undertaken at the behest 
of the president, who wanted to find out 
who in his administration knew what 


‘ 


about the sale of 18 HAWK missiles to 
Iran in November 1985, and which only 
incidentally uncovered evidence of the 
diversion of arms-sales profits to the 
contras — in reality afforded the ad- 
ministration ample opportunity to cover 
its tracks. 

The facts of that investigation are all 
too familiar by now. After receiving his 
sleuthing assignment from Reagan on 
Friday, November 21, Meese brought in a 
team of Justice Department attorneys 
with no experience in criminal investiga- 
tions, and explicitly rejected an offer of 
assistance from Criminal Division chief 
William Weld. When Meese’s amateur 
gumshoes nonetheless turned up 
evidence of the diversion scheme on 
November 22 — in the form of a memo 
that North had forgotten to shred — 
Meese shifted the investigation into an 
even slower gear. Once he heard about 
the diversion scheme, Meese abandoned 
the standard investigative practice of 
conducting interviews in the presence of 
witnesses, and with a notetaker present; 
from then on, Meese flew solo during 
interviews with such vital principals as 
Vice-President George Bush, the late CIA 
director William Casey, former national- 
security advisers Robert McFarlane and 
John Poindexter, and then White House 
chief of staff Donald Regan. As the report 
put it, “Prior to the discovery of the 
diversion memorandum, each interview 
conducted by the Attorney General’s 
team had been conducted in the presence 
of two witnesses, and careful notes were 
taken in accordance with standard pro- 
fessional practices. After discovery of the 
diversion memorandum — which itself 
gave rise to an inference of serious 
wrongdoing — the Attorney General 
departed from these standard practices.” 

Even more significantly, Meese — 
after rejecting an offer of professional 
assistance from then FBI director William 
Webster — waited six days before taking 
legal steps to impound vital National 
Security Council documents, thus vir- 
tually assuring that they would be 
consumed by Ollie North’s shredder. In 
those six days, North was able to finish 
up the job he had begun on November 


21, as soon as he had heard that Meese ___ 
"WOuld Be launching an investigation into 


the Iran-contra affair; among the records 
lost because of Meese’s dilatory tactics 
were the copies of other diversion 
memos that North claims to have 
drafted, and the only copy of the 
presidential intelligence finding 
authorizing the first Iranian missile deal, 
which Poindexter personally tore up and 
placed in a “burn-bag” for officially 
sanctioned destruction. 

Meese’s other investigatory lapses 
were legion. Simply put, the nation’s 
chief law-enforcement officer, while in 
the process of conductingia fact-finding 
mission for the president, failed to ask 
any questions that might have produced 
the facts he was supposed to be finding. 
After learning of the diversion, for 
instance, he failed during*two separate 
conversations with CIA chief Casey to 
ask whether the nation’s top spy knew 
anything about this covert operation. 
Nor did he ask Poindexter, North’s boss 
at the National Security Council, 
whether Poindexter had ever specifically 
authorized North’s diversion scheme, or 
whether he had told the president about 
the scheme. Indeed, Meese’s detective 
work was so thoroughly shoddy — so 
conducive to allowing the destruction of 
key evidence, and the creation of cover 
stories by the guilty parties — that the 
congressional report's draft section on 
Meese’s investigation was entitled “The 
Coverup.” Only intense protest by com- 
mittee Republicans resulted in the 
chapter's being retitled “The Attorney 
General’s Inquiry” — but many commit- 
tee staffers still insist that the two chapter 
titles mean precisely the same thing. 

Less’ widely publicized than Meese’s 
mishandling of the November 1986 
investigation — the sins of omission or 
commission that allowed Poindexter, 
North, and Company to dispose of any 
and all smoking guns — is the record of 
the attorney general's involvement in the 
events that led up to his investigation in 
the first place. Consider the following 
pieces of evidence culled from last 
summer's testimony, declassified docu- 
ments released by the Iran-contra com- 
mittees, and the final report issued two 
weeks ago. 
® According to North, Meese approved a 
hostage-ransom scheme that involved 
two Drug Enforcement Administration 
(DEA) special agents assigned to work 
with the White House’s Terrorist Inci- 
dent Working Group. The plan called for 
the payment of $1 million apiece for the 
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return of any two Americans then held 
hostage in Lebanon; North. insisted 
during his testimony that the money 
would not be “ransom,” but rather 
“bribes” for the hostages’ captors, a 
semantic distinction that did not impress 
congressional investigators. According to 
North, the DEA men (who have never 
been publicly identified, but were de- 
scribed by a top US intelligence official as 
“street toughs in camel hair coats”) were 
to pay the $1 million per hostage, plus a 
$200,000 handling fee, to a Middle East 
drug merchant who claimed close ties to 
the hostages’ captors. But a problem 
arose when CIA deputy director Clair 
George branded the plan “a scam, a 
fake,” and refused to authorize the 
payment of any CIA money as ransom. 

North then turned to the Enterprise, 
headed by retired Air Force major 
general Richard V. Secord, and to Texas 
billionaire H. Ross Perot, who had 
already funded one private hostage- 
rescue mission of his own (Perot under- 
wrote the successful mission to free 
several of his employees from Iran in 
1979, an adventure recounted in the book 
On Wings of Eagles). Secord donated 
$30,000 from the Iran-contra profits, to be 
used as expense money for the DEA 
agents. Perot agreed to front the big 
money; in June 1986 he sent an employee 
to Cyprus with the $200,000 advance 
payment, and the promise that the 
additional $2 million would be paid upon 
the hostages’ release. The plan, needless 
to say, fell through, and Perot lost his 200 
grand. 

The important point is not that North 
was willing to pay ransom for hostages, 
in direct contravention of stated US 
policy — by that point, after all, the 
Reagan administration had already 
subverted so many other policies, 
notably its self-imposed ban on the sale 
of arms to Iran, that one more didn’t 
make much of a difference. But the DEA 


ransom plan also clearly broke the law. It 
is a violation of federal statute and 
regulation for any government official to 
accept money from an outside source 
without depositing it in the US Treasury, 
to accept a gift of money without a 
specific statutory authorization, ‘or to 
receive private funds for the performance 
of their governmental duties. The DEA 
ransom operation broke all those laws 
and regulations — and Ed Meese not 
only knew about those violations, he 
approved them. 

According to both government docu- 
ments and North’s own testimony, North 
had outlined the ransom plan to Meese in 
a June 10, 1985, memo requesting the 
assignment of the DEA officers to the 
antiterrorism task force. The attorney 
general approved that memo, and — 
according to the testimony of both North 
and McFarlane — _ subsequently 
monitored the plan.! During his testi- 
mony last summer, Meese denied know- 
ing of any “plan to use private funds to 
ransom people in foreign countries” — 
but, relying on North’s semantic distinc- 
tion, he admitted knowing of a plan to 
bribe foreigners to obtain the release of 
hostages. Meese also denied ever having 
telephoned Perot to discuss the matter in 
late November 1986, as the details of the 
Iran-contra affair were beginning to 
break — even though, as the committee 
discovered by checking Meese’s tele- 
phone logs, “on November 26, after the 


North: Meese gave him time to shred. 


diversion. became public, the Attorney. 


General telephoned Perot. note taken 


by Meese’s aide 6n ‘December 3, 1986, 


reflects an instruction by the Attorney 
General to call Perot to check on whether 
he would respond that the Attorney 
General knew of or authorized the 
payments.” 

Meese did not, because he could not, 
deny the existence of the North memo, 
released during the hearings, that clearly 
outlined the DEA ransom plan in detail. 
® Another document released during the 
summer's hearings, but inexplicably not 
discussed in the committee report, 
provides at least a strong hint that Meese 
may have heard about the North-Secord 
covert operation more than a month 
before he “discovered” the diversion 
scheme in late November 1986. In an 
entry in North’s notebook dated October 
13, 1986, the good colonel outlined his 
efforts to stem the political fallout 
following the news that Sandinista forces 
had shot down a C-123K cargo plane 
loaded with arms for the contras. A 
crewman on the plane — Eugene Hasen- 
fus of Marinette, Wisconsin — had been 
captured by the Sandinistas, and was 
reported to be a former employee of 
Southern Air Transport (SAT), the one- 
time CIA proprietary airline. That news 
threatened both ends of the covert 
Enterprise, because Secord had hired 
Southern Air personnel not only to ship 
arms to the contras, but also to carry 
some of the weapons being sold to Iran. 
North feared that an FBI investigation 
into SAT’s shipments to the contras 
might also uncover evidence of the Iran 
arms sales, and so on October 13 he was 
desperately trying to forestall any such 
probe. 

Accordingly, North’s notebook entry 
included a list of phone calls he planned 
to make in an effort to head off the 
Southern Air investigation. The list of 
calls included “WJC/Bob G.” — an 


apparent reference to CIA director Wil- 
liam J. Casey and his deputy, Robert 
Gates — and “Buck Revell” — a clear 
reference to’ Oliver Revell, executive 
assistant director of the FBI. The third 
name on North's list of phone calls was 
“Ed Meese.” 

Beneath Meese’s name was the nota- 
tion “*“SAT/RVS — Iran.” SAT clearly 
stands for “Southern Air Transport,” and 
“RVS” are the initials of Richard V. 
Secord. Beneath that notation North had 
drawn a small box, presumably to be 
checked once he had completed the 
phone call. There was a check mark next 
to the box. 

It's difficult to know precisely what 
North’s cryptic entry means; it is even 
more difficult to know whether North in 
fact did call Meese about the Southern 
Air investigation, or simply checked that 
box in his notebook as part of an after- 
the-fact ass-covering maneuver. But the 
entry certainly suggests the possibility 
that North told Meese something about 
Secord’s involvement with both the 
Iranian arms sales and the covert mission 
to resupply the contras with arms. And 
that suggestion has powerful implica- 
tions, if only because Meese is Ronald 
Reagan’s closest friend and most trusted 
confidant in the cabinet. If Meese knew, 
even in broad outline, about the Iran- 
contra operation, that fact — coupled 
with the fact that Reagan's other close 
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Stormy Mundy 


BY HARVEY SILVERGLATE 


L ate in October the Globe's Mike Barnicle wrote a 


column headlined OF JUSTICE AND A JUDGE. The 

piece was a vicious attack on Massachusetts 
Appeals Court Judge “Raya Spiegel Dreben.” (Although 
Judge Dreben does not normally use her middle name, 
Barnicle sarcastically addressed her this way three times 
in the column.) Barnicle assailed Dreben because she 
had authored — with the approval of the other two 
members of the Appeals Court panel — an opinion that 
included strongly worded criticism of Suffolk County 
Assistant District Attorney Thomas Mundy Jr.'s 
courtroom conduct. But in his desire to blast Dreben and 
defend Mundy, Barnicle ignored the record of a 
prosecutor who has repeatedly been chastised for not 
playing by the rules of jurisprudence. 

In the case of Commonwealth v. Larnzie T. Porter, the 
three-judge panel (consisting of Judge Kent Smith and 
Chief Judge John M. Greaney, in addition to Judge 
Dreben) affirmed the conviction of Porter for a very 
vicious kidnapping, armed robbery, and aggravated 
rape. The female victim in the case was dragged from her 
car, forced to climb a hill, and raped by each of five 
young men, on whom she was also forced to perform 
fellatio. Porter, the evidence showed, also urinated 
on the victim. Other forced sexual assaults followed, 
including an anal rape with the barrel of a gun. 


It was, all in all, one of the most ugly crimes to come — 


through the criminal-justice system in a long time. And 
had the Appeals Court reversed the conviction, no one 
would have been surprised by howls of outrage from the 
likes of Barnicle, regardless of whether Porter was found 
to have been given a fair trial. But Barnicle took off after 
Judge Dreben despite the Appeals Court's affirmation of 
Porter's conviction. Why? 

Well, it seems the court opinion concluded that 
Mundy, who had prosecuted the case for Suffolk County 
District Attorney Newman Flanagan's office, had 
committed professional misconduct by making an 
improper closing argument to the jury. Mundy, in 
appealing to the jurors to find Porter guilty, presented 
them with the following: “Could any of you ladies and 

entlemen, could any of you after this is over, walk up to 
fine victim] and say, ‘Miss [last name of the victim], I 
know you went through a lot. I know you were with 


them for two and one-half hours. We know .. . that you 
described him to a T, and we know that that unusual, 
uncommon nickname they used is also the defendant's 
name, but we have a doubt . . . because Mrs. Porter [the 
defendant's mother] sounded so sincere.’ 

The problem with Mundy’s pitch to the jury was that 
it asked the jurors to decide the case on the basis of 
sympathy for the victim, rather than on the strength of 
the evidence of the defendant's guilt. If the jurors really 
had a doubt about the defendant's guilt, based upon the 
testimony of the defendant’s mother or any other 
witness, they were obliged by the law to return a verdict 
of not guilty. The purpose of a criminal trial is to punish 
the correct wrongdoer, not just to punish anyone handy. 

The panel’s opinion termed Mundy’s appeal to the 
jury “troublesome” and said it represented “miscon- 
duct.” That’s why Barnicle tore into the author of the 
opinion: “Tommy Mundy, who stood for the victim in 
the people’s court, now stands accused — in a sense 
convicted, really — of having too much passion, too 
much anger, too much sympathy, being too much the 
advocate for a woman raped by five guys. Apparently, 
Judge Raya Spiegel Dreben would have been happier if 
Larnzie Porter had been prosecuted by a piece of dry 
toast. But then, Judge Dreben was not the victim that 
night in Franklin Park of a crime I still remember.” 

However, Barnicle left out one salient bit of infor- 
mation that in fact had been sent to the Boston Globe 
more than a month before his column appeared. There 
had been an earlier draft of the Appeals Court's opinion 
in the Porter case, a draft that was circulated among the 
three judges but, in the end, was changed by a decision 
of the panel before it became official. In the earlier draft 
the panel, after describing Mundy’s misconduct in the 
Porter case, included the following sentence, left out of 
the final opinion: “This experienced prosecutor has been 
repeatedly reminded of the proper bounds of closing 
argument, and his latest excess has needlessly com- 
plicated a straightforward and very strong Com- 
monwealth case.” 

To this sentence was appended a footnote citing four 
published opinions — two issued by the Appeals Court 
and two by the Supreme Judicial Court — in which 
Mundy had been criticized for engaging in similar 
behavior. In a case earlier in 1987, Mundy suggested to 
the jury his personal belief in the defendant's guilt, 
which an Appeals Court panel deemed to be “im- 
proper.” In a 1981 case an opinion written by Appeals 
Court Judge Frederick Brown for a three-judge panel 
concluded that Mundy had committed “numerous 
transgressions,” including a personal attack on the 
character of the defendant, which had not been in issue 
in the case; the conviction was reversed. (Judge Brown 
also criticized defense counsel in that case.) Earlier, in 


1977, the Supreme Judicial Court found that Mundy’s . 


“zeal” had become “Of occasion excessive,” though 
there, too, the defense lawyer was criticized. And earlier 


yet, in 1975, the SJC criticized Mundy for making an 

“improper” appeal to the jury to send a message to 
“bums” all over Boston by convicting the defendants on 
trial in that case. 

Thus, Mundy stood before the Appeals Court as a 
recidivist. That the panel at the last moment decided to 
omit the sentence about prior judicial admonitions 
appears indicative more of its reluctance to appear too 
hard on a prosecutor than of a belief that Mundy did 
not deserve it. 

The original opinion, containing the harsher criticism 
of Mundy, was accidentally released by the court clerk's 
office on September 14, 1987. When the mistake was 
discovered, the clerk recalled the opinion and issued an 
amended one, dated September 14 as well, which 
omitted the sentence and footnote. Someone with access 
to both sent copies of the original and amended opinions 
to various news outlets, including the Phoenix and the 
Boston Globe. This anonymous informant suspected 
that the change from version one to version two might 
have been the result of an improper back-channel 
communication from the Suffolk County district at- 
torney’s office to the judges of the Appeals Court. This 
accusation turns out not to be true. District Attorney 
Newman Flanagan has denied any such approach to the 
court, pointing out that on the day in question he was in 
San Francisco with Pope John Paul II (an alibi witness of 
the most impeccable credentials). Chief Judge Greaney, 
well known for his integrity, assured me that no such 
communication took place. 

But what is interesting about the anonymous letter i is 
that it was sent to the Globe, and therefore that paper 
knew of Mundy’s history before the Barnicle column 
was written. Yet the only postcolumn flap appeared on 
November 16, when the paper's ombudsman, Robert L. 
Kierstead, wrote a piece in resporise to a letter criticizing 
the Barnicle column. The writer of the letter, Arthur L. 
Stevenson, a Boston lawyer, complained that Barnicle’s 
sarcastic use of Judge Dreben’s middle name, Spiegel, 
sounded like anti-Semitism. Kierstead dismissed the 
claim, though he never did answer Stevenson’s observa- 
tion that Barnicle had used the judge’s middle name 
repeatedly even though she herself does not use it. 

Yet the point raised by Stevenson’s letter was hardly 
the most potent one to be made about the Barnicle 
column. The really tough question is why neither 
Barnicle nor Kierstead mentioned the earlier version of 
the opinion setting forth Mundy’s history of 
prosecutorial excess. It would have demonstrated that 
Barnicle’s heated defense of “Tommy Mundy” and 
attack on “Raya Spiegel Dreben” were really quite off 
the wall. It is the role of the courts to see to it that 
everyone in the system plays by the civilized rules 
mandated by statutes, court rules, and the Constitution. 
Judge Dreben and the other two members of the panel 
were doing their job. Mundy, apparently, was not quite 
doing his. And neither was Barnicle. Oo 
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Brokaw: the debate as network special 


Politics 


Continued from page 3 
conversation. 

And thus Gephardt attacked 
Paul Simon on the dubious fi- 
nances of his proposed domestic 
program, saying that “Simonom- 
ics is only Reaganomics with a 
bowtie.” “The figures are there 
and I’m going to prove it to the 
American people,” countered 
Simon, whose understanding 


that TV rewards assertiveness, | 


not accuracy, has made him the 
frontrunner in Iowa. 

It was a sterling day for the 
New Hampshire frontrunner, as 
well. The challenge for a front- 
runner, of course, is to say abso- 
lutely nothing and ignore one’s 
opponents, and, though he had a 
near-miss ducking a question on 
the deficit, in the end Michael 
Dukakis rose to the challenge 
perfectly. “If you are asking, did 
he say anything last night, the 
answer is no,” said one Dukakis 
ally. “But did he accomplish 
what he wanted to accomplish? 
Absolutely. It was all tripe, there 
was no depth to it, but in terms 
of someone watching at home, it 
wasn't bad. There was no 
negative on him. Michael 
Dukakis’s purpose was to let 
people know he could compete 
substantively with the others 
and he did that.” By that meas- 
ure, the campaign had hardly 
had such a banner day since the 
time Dukakis first staked his 
claim to presidential-leadership 
qualities by showing up at the 


Iowa State Fair debate wearing a | 


light-gray suit with blue tie 
while the others wore dark suits 
with red ties. 

An underdog’s role, on the 
other hand, is to use the medium 
to portray onesself as forceful, 
and Al Gore did that. Gore, who 
has distinguished himself by his 
promise to say nothing mean- 
ingful about deficit reduction 
until he is elected, nevertheless 
showed how serious he was 
about the issue. “We need leader- 
ship to rebuild a bipartisan con- 
sensus in favor of fiscal responsi- 
bility,” Gore said, Bruce Babbitt, 
too, was playing for the highlight 
film. Calling on the other can- 
didates to quit the “flimflam” and 
stand up and admit new taxes are 
needed, he stood up. That, too, 
was gimmicky — though at least 
in his case it was a gimmick 
serving substance. 

On the Republican side, the 
debate was even more inane, if 
only because the litmus tests are. 
With the exception of George 
Bush, the Republicans saw a 
Soviet behind every tree — and 
suspected them all of having 
cheated on the ABM, Salt I, Salt 
Il, and Helsinki accords. They 
oozed compassion for the elderly, 
and talked of all they had done to 
shore up Social Security. In a 
field where order, and not liberty, 
is the philosophical favorite, a 
certain charming protocol 
prevailed. George Bush, as the 
frontrunner and putative heir to 
the Reagan legacy, acted giggly, 
optimistic, and slightly senile. 
Bob Dole, as the top-ranking 
challenger, attacked Bush. Jack 
Kemp, as right-wing paladin, 
took after Dole. (Al Haig, who 
sometimes seems to be waging a 


vendetta rather than a campaign, 
and Pete DuPont, the second- 
best candidate Delaware has of- 
fered up this season, refused to 
respect the pecking order.) 

As the official kickoff of the 
1988 campaign, the debate was 
discouraging. It suggests that the 
networks have completely for- 
gotten what it means to report the 
news and that the candidates 
have lost sight of what it means 
to run. for office. For both, the 
event represented the victory of 
form over substance, image over 
ideas, rhetoric over reality. No 
doubt that is an altogether fitting 
and proper way to pick the 
successor to the man who in- 
vented the modern media 
presidency. But it is nonetheless a 
distressing development for the 
American political system. In the 
final analysis, Brokaw’s celebrity 
house-warming represents a con- 
fluence of cynicism, for implicit 
in the premises of both the 
moderator and his supporting 
actors is a certain contempt for 
viewers and voters. NBC assumes 
that the mega-event will make 
the man, that, having sat with 
Gorbachev and stood with the 
presidential candidates, Brokaw 
will be viewed as more than the 
sum of his network news- 
gatherers. The candidates assume 
that the vast majority of the 
American television audience are 
credulous rubes fooled by the jab 
of a finger, the bang of a fist, or 
the recitation of an authoritative- 
ly voiced bit of trumpery. For 
candidates, short, fuzzy formats 
like Brokaw’s are the ultimate 
fantasy, an ethereal medium 


-where, if they repeat “leader- 


ship” or “tough choices” often 
and stridently enough in a 30- 
second segment, they may be 
able to persuade the electorate 
that they are leaders without ever 
having to address the divisive 
specifics that underlie those 
banalities. For example, address- 
ing the possibility of a Nicaragua 
armed with offensive weapons, 
Mike Dukakis had this to say: “If 
it does [have offensive weapons] 
we have a perfect right to go in 
with our partners in the inter- 
American community and take 
the steps we have a perfect right 
to take.” 

The media’s traditional role 
has always been to force can- 
didates to address those divisive 
specifics, to reveal the contradic- 
tions between what they say and 
what they do, to show the gap 
between their records and their 
rhetoric. At its best, television, 
with its hurried format and news- 
cast condensations, has seldom 
performed that role well. And 
productions like Brokaw’s Tues- 
day-night extravaganza are hard- 
ly television at its best. Rather 
than probe contradictions, repeat 
questions, or in any way focus 
attention on the candidates as 
they squirmed to avoid the 
slightest hints of controversy, 
Brokaw not only tolerated tem- 
porizing and circumlocution but, 
by moving the discussion on 
whenever quarrels broke out, 
actually aided and abetted the 
shallow evasiveness that so mud- 
dies the American political sys- 
tem. And in doing so, NBC’s 
supposed superstar put his 
network squarely in collusion 
with the men it is supposed to 

0 


police. 
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even as his staff was delivering 
the material, as the law required, 
to the Globe. In getting even, 


King bought himself a double 


dose of bad publicity, but at least 
the Globe lost its exclusive ex- 


To Dukakis, “Ed King was a 
buffoon,” said Sutcliffe. “He was 
not good for the people. What we 
were doing was bringing out 
material that was evidence of 


_ that. If the governor was allowing 


the public to pay for his dry 
cleaning and alarm systems and 
restaurant bills, the public should 
know that.” 

The leaks served their purpose, 
as did repeated efforts on the part 
of other Dukakis holdovers to 
thwart King-administration pol- 
icy objectives. “Regardless of 
what Michael's ultimate decision 
would be [on running in ‘82],” 
said Sutcliffe, “there were certain 
things we had to do. King could 
have done things to make 
Michael yesterday's news. We 
did what we could to make sure 
that didn’t happen. But we didn’t 
really have to do too much; King 
was self-destructing.” 

King, perhaps rightly, resented 
the media’s scrutiny of his man- 
ner of conducting business. As a 
close aide put it, King’s attitude 
was, “Hey, I’m governor — I’m 
entitled. Dukakis was a fraud 
with all his ‘I take the T stuff.” 
Unwilling to cut back on helicop- 
ter flights or to take the T to 
work, King became a prisoner of 
his own self-image. And that 
image was easily transmutable 
into a more sinister one. 


The spring of 1980 brought-yet~ 


another round of scandal, this 
time in the form of public hear- 


Republican Governors Volpe and 
Sargent had shaken down the 
firm for many thousands of 
dollars. Masiello’s role had been 
to facilitate the various trans- 
actions. 

The scandal broke while 
Dukakis was governor. When he 
discovered that Jack Buckley, his 
secretary of Administration and 
Finance, had extended contracts 
the state had with Masiello, a 
furious Dukakis ordered Buckley 
to terminate the relationship im- 
mediately. Ironically, in 
Dukakis’s campaign for attorney 
general, back in 1966, when he'd 
accused various architectural 
firms of getting work from the 
Volpe administration after mak- 
ing contributions to Governor 
Volpe’s re-election effort, he had 
identified Masiello and Thissen 
as prime examples of the way in 
which money talked in the cor- 
rupt environment of old-style 
Massachusetts politics. 

Although no evidence against 
King was presented to the com- 
mission, the public nonetheless 
found it easy to associate these 
tales of the “old politics” with 
their new disciple, Ed King. The 
connection was made explicit by 
the commission’s star witness, 
the cheerfully amoral busi- 


nessman and political fixer Billy _ 


Masiello himself. 

After testifying under a grant 
of immunity about corruption in 
four of the five most recent 
gubernatorial administrations, 
Masiello made an impromptu 
closing statement: “I hate to give 
him an endorsement because, if 
any one man destroyed me, it 
was Governor Dukakis,’’ 
Masiello said. “When he came in 
there were no open hands. And 
the game was over. 

“And you [the people] had four 
good years. And what did 


“Dukakis and 
were 


King 


competing leaders 

of the two long-basic 
blood lines of the 
Democratic Party in 
Massachusetts: reform 


and regular. 


ings’ by a blue-ribbon com- 


. mission looking into the practice 


of bribery and extortion in the 
awarding of hundreds of millions 
of dollars in state and county 
building contracts. Although the 
investigation focused on events 
that antedated the King ad- 
ministration, it did involve Ed 


King’s administration of the 


Massachusetts Port Authority 
and the concentration of architec- 
tural-design work that went to a 
firm owned by one of King’s best 
friends, Richard “Dick” Thissen. 

It also involved as a central 
figure William Masiello, the for- 
mer co-owner of an architectural 
firm who. had become the 
linchpin of New York design 
consultants and various politi- 
cians in the late ‘60s and early 
‘70s. At the time, the New York 
consultants were supervising 
construction of a state-university 
campus in Boston. Costing more 
than $250 million, the construc- 
tion job was the biggest the state 
had ever contracted for. By the 
time the commission opened its 
hearings, two state senators had 
been convicted of extortion, and 
in their trials it was alleged in FBI 
documents that a fundraiser for 


Dukakis get for it? He got kicked 
out. All right, the people of 
Massachusetts deserve what they 
get.” 

The audience, which had 
listened for most of the spring to 
tales of how the commonwealth 
was for sale, burst into applause. 
It was becoming obvious to all 
that those cards Andy Sutcliffe 
had been accumulating and filing 
were going to come in handy 
after all. 

While the anti-intellectual Ed 
King was busy embarrassing the 
commonwealth, Mike Dukakis 
had ensconced himself across the 
river in Cambridge. The best 
student at Brookline High and at 
Swarthmore College went back 
to school to learn what he had 
done wrong so that, if and when 
he ran again — and, if fortunate, 
governed again — he would do it 
right. On January 21, 1979, 
Dukakis began work as a lecturer 
in public policy and director of 
intergovernmental studies at 
Harvard’s John F. Kennedy 
School of Government. 

Some faculty members had 
raised concerns about Dukakis’s 
in confidential dis- 
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cussions with Professor Laurence 
Lynn Jr., who had conducted the 
search for the right candidate to 
fill the position that went to 
Dukakis. Their objections were 
limited to issues of process, 
which was not surprising at a 
school noted for its fascination 
with proper procedure. ‘Dukakis 
wasn’t a totally different animal,” 
Lynn recalled. “What made him 
different was his visibility and his 
earlier success as an elected 
official.” Lynn conducted routine 
checks with some of Dukakis’s 
law-school professors — who- 
ever got the job would, after all, 
have to have the basic skills 
needed to present cases and 
grade student papers — and the 
responses were unqualifiedly 
positive. So strong was Dukakis’s 
candidacy that Lynn never inter- 
viewed another applicant. 

Lynn knew when he hired 
Dukakis that his man would stay 
on the job no longer than four 
years, and probably fewer. “We 
knew he was taking a four-year 
sabbatical from politics,” said 
Lynn, “but we also knew that he 
would adopt the mindset of a 
Kennedy School faculty mem- 
ber.” If Dukakis was looking 
down the road to a rematch with 
Ed King, his well-known devo- 
tion to the job at hand allayed 
any fears that he might ignore his 
academic duties in favor of plan- 
ning a comeback. 

Dukakis’s aide Andy Sutcliffe, 
who talked regularly with the 
press, commented to a reporter 
that the Kennedy School was but 
a way station for Dukakis as he 
recharged his. batteries for 
another campaign against King. 
Dukakis was not pleased, Sutclif- 
fe said. “The next day [after the 


appeared} he me, This 


is not a way station. I'm taking 
this very seriously.’ ’ 

According to Edith Stokey, a 
public-policy lecturer and; ad- 
ministrator at the Kennedy 
School, Dukakis did all the 
“grubby” things that endear one 
to faculty, administrators, and 
students. While helping to get the 
program for state and local ex- 
ecutives off the ground and 
carrying a half-time teaching load 
of graduate-level courses such as 
Institutional Leadership and the 
Agency Manager, he also found 
time for faculty meetings, for 
helping out with curriculum de- 
velopment, for advising students 
on both their studies and their 
futures, and for eating lunch with 
students in the school’s cafeteria. 
Simply put; he put in hours he 
was not paid for. As he had been 
back in Brookline High, 
Swarthmore, and Harvard Law, 
Dukakis once again became a big 
man on campus. 

But he also had a lot to learn. 
Professor Lynn sat in on a few of 
Dukakis’s early classes and saw 
that the transition from chief 
executive to junior faculty mem- 
ber did not come easily. “He had 
some tendency to browbeat 
people in a class,” Lynn recalled. 
“He would tend to be a bit 
overbearing, and he was caught 
up a bit short by some of the 
students.” 

“He was pretty didactic,” said 
Betsy Reveal, a former student of 
Dukakis’s in the summer term 
who became administrative dean 
of the Kennedy School. “At first 
he did not brook other people’s 
opinions very well.” Of the 10 or 
so faculty members who taught 
that first series of classes, 
Dukakis ranked third from the 
bottom in terms of classroom 
appeal based on student evalua- 
tions. The two who scored lower 
than Dukakis were dismissed, 
one before the three-week 
session ended. “His rating was 

‘respectable,’ ” said a school ad- 
ministrator, who added that 
Dukakis would probably have 
ranked lower had he not been a 
former governor. The imperious, 

Continued on page 18 
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Continued from page 16 
self-convinced reformer who op- 
erated with a disdain for the 
opinions of others (legislators, 
lobbyists, utility-company ex- 
ecutives, social-service ad- 
vocates), the governor who 
routinely failed to heed the ad- 
vice of even his own kitchen 
Cabinet, suddenly found himself 
learning the virtues of listening. 
Recalled Reveal, “He became like 
a kid in a candy store, always 
bouncing ideas off people, testing 
every idea and fact he ever had 
about government. He began to 
sublimate his own opinions.” 
Not all of Mike Dukakis’s 
listening was confined to the 
Kennedy School. As he had done 
during his earlier time out of 
office, Dukakis kept himself in- 
formed on public issues: the 
kitchen at 85 Perry Street, 
Brookline, became a_ regular 
gathering place for policy experts 
to talk through the most abstruse 
points of government. Ed 
Lashman, a gruff-talking political 
pragmatist who was employed | 
by Harvard University as a de- 
velopment specialist, began to 
coordinate the issue-briefings in 
the middle of 1980. 
Dukakis appeared to be most 
interested in the issue of job 
creation. Throughout his time at 
Harvard, he was absorbed with 
economic-development _ studies. 
He incorporated business-de- 
velopment case studies into the 
classes he taught, and he dis- 


cussed development issues in- 


cessantly with his colleagues, 
both academic and_ political. 
Although he had always con- 
sidered economic development 
to be a key to social and political 
reform, as governor, Dukakis 
had come off as an excessive reg- 
ulator. At the Kennedy School, 
he adjusted the balance in favor 
of development and became an 
unabashed apostle of growth. 

A fundraiser he held in June 
1980 at Boston’s Quincy Market 
— a symbol of the city’s econ- 
omic comeback — marked 
Dukakis’s political re-emergence. 
The celebratory crowd was huge 
— 2400 people came to be with 
the Dukakises. Many of his once- 
alienated friends, members of a 
broad liberal coalition now shut 
out of influencet by Governor 
King, came by to renew commit- 
ments. Dukakis was notably 
warmer and more outgoing than 
he had ever been as governor as 
he buried the cleaver once and 
for all. Although it was two years 
before the next election, the 
evening had the feel of a cam- 
paign rally. The crowd 
represented a government in ex- 
ile, and Dukakis was their gov- 
ernor. 

As Michael Dukakis began to 
leave the devastation of his 1978 
defeat behind, Ed King had 
reason to feel hopeful as well. 
Despite the spectacular failures of 
his first term, King had per- 
severed in his routine of relent- 
less corporate boosterism, to the 
evident satisfaction of the state’s 
business community — and the © 
official economic-performance 
indicators continued -to show 
improvement. By 1980 the state’s 
unemployment rate, 5.6 percent, 
had dipped below the national 
average, reflecting a surge of new 
development, especially in the 
high-tech sector. King had also 
acquired what amounted to a 
gubernatorial trademark: in 1979 
the state’s Commerce Depart-: 
ment initiated a _ series of 
phenomenally popular promo- 
tional ads keyed to the slogan, 
“Make It in Massachusetts,” and 
featuring the stylized logo of a 
disembodied fist forming a confi- 
dent thumbs-up sign. The slogan, 
the logo, and the improved state 
economy quickly became ident- 
ified with King. 

Largely as a result of a high- 
tech boom that seemed all but 
unstoppable, 1981 was a good 

Continued on page 20 
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- year for the Massachusetts econ- 
omy. Even as the rest of the 
country went into a recession, the 
state’s unemployment rate re- 
mained below the national aver- 
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But for all the good economic 

news, 1981 was another bad year 
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previous administration. When 
the subways ground to a halt just 
before Christmas, Dukakis’s 
commitment to public transpor- 
tation and simple dependability 
were recalled. In the publicity 
surrounding Barry Locke's arrest, 


‘| it was hard not to recall the ex- 
governor who had been a para- 
digm of integrity. 

During this time, Dukakis 
| scrupulously avoided public ut- 


terances about his successor. He 
remained true to his word to 
Andy Sutcliffe — that he would 
. give King two years before begin- 

ning to consider whether to 
A Special plunge back into elective politics. 


But it was becoming obvious to 


all interested observers that the 
Pan once and present leaders of the 
Democratic Party were headed 

re for a climactic confrontation. 
Ho y Dukakis and King were 
simultaneously competing lead- 


he ers of the two long-basic blood 
Edition | lines of the Democratic Party in 
Massachusetts: reform and reg- 
ular. In 1974, in his victory over 
Of the regular Democrat Robert 
Quinn and his conquest of the 
ta 


BOSION Brahmin Republican Frank 

a Sargent, Dukakis initially ap- 

portunity to affect a permanent 
politica} realignment. As had oc- 
curred -on a smaller scale in 


1 Brookline after he engineered the 
Sale | takeover of the Democratic Town 


Committee in 1959, it seemed 
possible that Dukakis and the 


Frida reformers would become 
ensconced as the new Democratic 


establishment across Massachu- 
“1! December 11 | =: 

in iba; But Dukakis had lost sight of 

« EaeR the need to plant his reform 

Vee movement in the terra firma of 

Massachusetts. The regulars and 


the reformers had coexisted un- 
easily for four tension-filled years 


4° before the reform movement was 
. uprooted in 1978 in what 
amounted to a political and cul- 


tural counterrevolution headed 
by Ed King. At the midpoint of 
King’s term, the Democratic Party 
began to split into two hostile 
camps, each preparing for a final 
battle to determine the fate of the 
party. Almost two years before 
the 1982 primary, the impending 
Dukakis-King confrontation 
already had a name. It was called 
“The Rematch.” O 
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Continued from page 2 

I heard press reports of the skir- 
mishes between the Macoute 
and the crowds shouting “Long 


live the electoral commission,” . 


and I realized just how naive I 
had become. 

Usually I hate process for 
process’s sake, the concern with 
how its. done rather than what 
the outcome is. But democracy is 
a big exception, folks, because it 
is an end as well as a means. But 
not for Ronald Reagan and the 
right. For them, democracy is a 
means to an end, and the end is 
pretty ugly: preserving the status 
quo in an unjust world takes 
torture, brutality, and repression 
and oppression so terrible that 
we Americans can’t even begin to 
relate to it. 

Unfortunately, for the Haitian 
people, democracy is a pretty 
revolutionary thing. And Ronald 
Reagan does not like revolutions. 
The outcome would have been 
different if Namphy had called 
his junta a “people’s council” or 
a “provisional revolutionary 
government” instead of a “provi- 
sional government.” If there had 
been rumors of military ties to 
Cuba, or to the Soviet Union and 
the left, as in Grenada, the United 
States would have quickly (and 
unilaterally) stepped in. But the 
military government of Haiti has 
no left-wing tendencies, and so 
there will probably be no push by 
our government for democratic 
elections, only a gentle nudge 
toward “democratic reforms.” 
And it is the Haitian people, and 
their stillborn democracy, that 
will suffer. 

Perhaps the greatest travesty is 
this: it would have been so simple 
to guarantee free and fair elec- 
tions in Haiti. The Organization 
of American States or the UN 
would have quickly responded to 
any request (even from the Great 
Satan) for a multinational “peace 
keeping” force. We could have 
been in Haiti in hours and made 
it clear that we would shoot at 
anyone with a gun. And we could 
have made sure that everyone 
without one had a chance to vote. 
We could have been out in a 
week or a month, certainly by 
February seventh, the an- 
niversary of the deposing of Baby 
Doc (who's living pleasantly in 
Paris) — in plenty of time for the 
start of the American baseball 
season, guaranteeing the supply 
of cheap (and lively) baseballs 
that are to many Americans the 
most important Haitian export. 

Instead we have stood idly (or 
worse, blindly) by while the 
future of an impoverished and 
courageous people, and their 
hopes for a better life, have gone 
down the drain, with the ex- 
change of a dictator-for-life for a 
provisional-government-for-life. 

Ronald Reagan and his govern- 
ment have only a marginal com- 
mitment to democracy, but they 
have one hell of a commitment to 
anticommunism. That’s why 
we're arming the contra killers in 
Nicaragua. And it’s why we 
halfheartedly support Cory 
Aquino in the Philippines. This 
administration doesn’t give a 
damn about the rights of the 
Nicaraguan or Philippine or Hai- 
tian people to elect their own 
leaders. 

Tom Lehrer once wrote a song 
called “Send the Marines” that 
seems to sum up the American 
position nicely. “Might makes 
right./Until they've seen the 
light,/they have to be protected, 
all their rights respected,/till 
somebody we like can be 
elected.” 

Unfortunately — tragically, re- 
ally — there will likely be no 
elections in Haiti this year. Per- 
haps there will be a revolution, 
and someday there may be 
justice, but the chances of a real 
democracy taking hold in Haiti 
are terribly slim. And that’s a 
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Continued from page 11 
cabinet friend, Bill Casey, was in 
on the deal from the start — 
makes it all but impossible to be- 
lieve that Reagan was complete- 
ly in the dark about all that Ollie 
North was doing in his name. 
But for now, no one can be sure 
what Ed Meese knew, and when 
he knew it. Not one member of 
the congressional investigating 
committees bothered to ask 
either North or Meese about that 
cryptic entry in the colonel’s 
notebook. 
@ There is also a wealth of 
evidence suggesting that Meese 
may have intervened to stall a 
Justice Department investigation 
into the illegal shipment of arms 
from Florida to Ilopango Air Base 
in El Salvador, a crucial contra 
staging ground. Federal in- 
vestigators in Miami first got 
wind of the case in December 
1985, when a former Dade Coun- 
ty jail official named Jesus Garcia 
was convicted of the federal 
offense of owning un- 
registered machine gun. Before 
being sentenced, Garcia decided 
to have a chat with the feds. 
Garcia told of having helped 
load an illegal shipment of 
weapons from Fort Lauderdale 
airport to Ilopango the previous 
year. He also spun a wild tale of a 
plot, concocted by contra leaders 
and ex-CIA men, to assassinate 
Lewis Tambs, then US am- 
bassador to Costa Rica; the as- 
sassination, the contras believed, 
would stir up American public 
opinion against the Sandinistas, 
and at the same time allow the 
contras to collect a $1 million 
bounty placed on Tambs’s head 
by a Colombian drug lord. Gar- 
cia’s tale was hard to believe, but 
in the next several months FBI 
agents and prosecutors in the 


Secord worked with Meese. 


Miami office of US Attorney 
Leon Kellner developed enough 
information to institute a grand- 
jury investigation. Kellner agreed 
with that decision — and then 
suddenly reversed himself, ask- 
ing the prosecutor working on 
the case to delay the matter. In 
August 1986 Kellner asked Assis- 
tant US Attorney Jeffrey Feldman 
to suspend the investigation until 
Kellner returned from a trip to 
Washington; according to 
Feldman, Kellner told him 
“politics” were involved. (Kellner 
admitted as much to con- 
gressional investigators, but said 
the “politics” in question did not 
involve Meese or other members 
of the Reagan administration, but 
rather a need to investigate al- 


JAMES S. FELBER 


legations of impropriety against 
the staff of Senator John Kerry.) 
Earlier in the year, during a trip 


to Miami, Meese had taken 
Kellner aside and asked about the 
status of the Garcia investigation 
— an unusual expression of 
interest in a supposedly minor 
case that had not yet even been 
brought before a grand jury. 
Another assistant US attorney, 
David Liewant, also reported that 
Kellner had earlier advised him 
that Justice Department officials 
had asked him to “go slow” on 
the Garcia probe. Both Meese and 
Kellner have denied that the 
attorney general ever tried to 
affect the course of the Garcia 
investigation, but one way or 
another the case was not handled 


Meese did it all for hae 


with anything approaching nor- 
mal speed. Indeed, the case 
(which is still the subject of 
grand-jury action) did not go 
before a grand jury until Novem- 
ber 1986 — it was delayed until 
after the Iran-contra mess had 
already begun to unravel. 

® Finally, there is the possibility 
that Meese, or other high Justice 
Department officials, acted to 
help out a former Honduran 
general convicted of complicity in 
an unsuccessful plot to as- 
sassinate former Honduran presi- 
dent Roberto Suazo Cordova. 
The general, José Bueso Rosa — 
said to have been helpful in 
arranging for the shipment of 
contra arms through Honduras 
— was convicted along with 


Gerard Latchinian, a Miami arms 
dealer, of smuggling $10.3 
million worth of cocaine into the 
US in an attempt to finance a hit 
squad that would murder Suazo, 
the man who had fired Bueso 
Rosa from his command of the 
Honduran military. When it came 
time for sentencing, Bueso Rosa 
— despite entreaties on his behalf 
by North, Assistant Secretary of 
State Elliott Abrams, and General 
Paul Gorman, former com- 
mander of US forces in Latin 
America — was sentenced to five 
years in federal prison. 

The Bueso Rosa case earned 
only brief mention in the con- 
gressional report. The report not 
only did not mention Bueso Rosa 
by name, it also failed to note that 
Latchinian had once been the 
business partner of one Max 
Gomes — a former CIA man also 
known as Felix Rodriguez, who 
was one of the central players in 
the contra-supply network. The 
report did note, however, that 
Bueso Rosa was eventually re- 
located to a minimum-security 
federal “country club” correc- 
tional facility — an unusual 
display of leniency.toward a man 
described by the _ federal 
prosecutor handling his case as a 
“terrorist.” 

The report does not discuss 
what role Meese may have 
played in gaining such soft time 
for a key friend of Ollie North. 
Nevertheless, a close reading of 
the case reveals the attorney 
general's face peering out of the 
background shadows. It’s the 
same face that keeps popping up 
almost everywhere you look in 
the Iran-contra scandal — the 
face of a man who knows more 
than he’s telling, a man who has 
done more than he will ever ad- 
mit. The man who more than 
anyone has done whatever had 
to be done to salvage the foun- 
dering presidency of Ronald Wil- 
son Reagan. O 
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Seeing beyond the obvious in Boston’s 
‘other’ museums 


by Nan Levinson 


o live successfully in a city, it’s necessary from time 
to time to pretend it’s not your own. You can break 

with routine (watch people in public places, go out 

for coffee in mid afternoon, maybe even allow a car 
to move in front of you in traffic), or play tourist (Freedom 
Trail, baked beans, top of the Pru), but one of the best ways to 
rekindle the keenness of a newcomer to this self-styled 
American Athens is to head to the small and unusual 
museums in Boston and Cambridge. 

These collections of art, history, science, and technology, as 
well as a kind of eclectic anything-goes category, boast an 
impressive list of bests, firsts, oldests, largests, and onlys. But 
their greatest contribution to the culture may be in reminding 
us what a museum can be. Here we can share in the vision and 
passion, sometimes individual, sometimes communal, that 
brought these places into being; if we're lucky, we might even 
discover new ways of seeing. Well focused, idiosyncratic in 
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their holdings and displays, and built on a manageable scale, 
the museums tend to engender loyalty in their visitors, who 
pass them on like heirlooms. Maybe that’s because, in contrast 
to the blockbuster exhibits we feel we must see but often 
emerge from wondering why, smaller museums allow us the 
time and space we need to savor, absorb, and marvel as we're 
meant to. 

The abundance of such museums is tied to Boston’s history. 
Almost from the start, the city had the essential ingredients of 
a cultural center: rich merchants eager to build monuments to 
themselves, scholars and artists finding varying degrees of 
community throughout the decades, and a very strong self- 


‘image as the hub of the universe. 


The merchant-patrons have been replaced by corporations 
and government agencies, the artists and scholars have 
changed styles and venue many times, and the self-image has 
Continued on page 4, 
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BASKET 
CASES 


Wisdom & Good, a mail- 
order business based in 
Newburyport, offers 
Christmas gifts fit for CEOs, 
their associates, husbands, 
wives, girlfriends, boyfriends. 
Designed to please those who 
have the money but not the 
time, Wisdom & Good's 
Pannier collection features 
elegantly appointed gift 
baskets in a variety of versions 
that can be ordered by 


telephone; prices begin at 
$100. 

For women, there is the 
Divine Decadence pannier, a 
pearlized ivory basket 
containing such nonessentials 
as satin sleep shades, a lace 
lingerie bag, a white satin 
bustier with garter belt, cream 
and black padded hangers, a 
silver art-deco photograph 
frame, silver brush and comb 
set, honeysuckle-scented soap, 
lotion and bath gel, and other 
goodies, all for $349. 

Gentleman’s Choice ($99 to 
$200) is a black wicker basket 
stocked with gifts, including a 
certificate for embossing by 
Wisdom & Good, a Boston 
City File, a silver Bacchus flask 
and wine stopper, a wine-label 
book for the coffee table, satin 
boxer shorts, Yankee candle 
samplers, an amaretto 
chocolate cake, and other 
delights. Wisdom & Good also 
selects gifts for couples in its 
Night Moves pannier, - 
including a deliverable lobster 
feast for two. 

To order panniers, call (800) 
543-2236, the sooner the better 
for delivery by Christmas. 


Claudia Wisdom-Good with a pannier collection 


BACK INTO TIME 


The first wrist watches were 
worn in the mid-19th century 
by aristocratic young 
trendsetters who began tying 
pocket watches to their wrists 
with bands of silk, velvet, or 
leather. By World War II, the 
wrist watch had become a 
necessity for the masses: trains 


and factories ran on schedules, 
and most folks had to keep 
accurate track of time. 

Today’s watches reflect the 
hectic pace of our society, says 
Tom Thompson, owner of the 
Finest Hour, a new shop on 
Newbury Street specializing in 


morning, give you a friend’s 


antique wrist watches. “Take 


the SWATCH, for instance,” 
he explains, “or digital 
watches that have split-second 
accuracy, as well as the ability 
to wake you up in the 


telephone number, and tell 
you when your meter has run 
out. These watches serve a 
purpose but certainly don’t 
have much character. Modern 
watches are no longer pieces of 
art — they are purely 


beautifully designed, 


functional.” 

Thompson takes heart, 
however, from the revival of 
interest in the more elegant 
watches of yesteryear. He 
became interested in antique 
watches six years ago when his 
wife gave him one as a gift. 
His recently opened shop 
showcases collectible watches, 
most of them made between 
1920 and 1955, that are 


painstakingly crafted, and all 
in perfect running order. 
Among the finer watches 
Thompson has collected is the 
Rolex Prince, a 14 karat gold 
Quarter Century Club model, 
produced in 1941 for the Eaton 
Company of Canada, which 
gave the watch to all its 
employees with 25 years of 
service. The Prince is worth 
$5900 today. For a little less 
money, there’s the Hamilton 
Pacer, the first electric watch . 
(produced around 1958), which 
has a striking asymmetrical 
face and sells for $650, and the 
Gruen Curvex, which features 
a 14 karat rose gold face in a 
curved rectangular design and 
sells for $750. 

Traditional watchmakers 
such as Hamilton and Gruen 
are now reviving the old styles 
with quartz movements and 
state-of-the-art mechanics. All 
Thompson's antique watches 
are refurbished and 
guaranteed for one year. 
Watch repair is also a specialty 
of the shop. © 

The Finest Hour, 274 
Newbury Street, is open 
Monday through Saturday from 
11 a.m. to 7 p.m. and on Sunday 
from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. The 
telephone number is 266-1920. 
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Loughlin Bridge at an English High School 


A WRITE CHRISTMAS 


The tradition of sending 
Christmas cards developed in 
Victorian England and soon 
became the rage in the United 
States, with paper, lace, satin, 
silk-fringed, embossed, and 
jeweled greetings clogging up 
December's mail by the end of 
the 19th century. Today, 
Americans send an estimated 
two billion of the four billion 
Christmas cards mailed 
annually. . 

If you’re still looking for a 
special card to send as your 
holiday greeting, check out the 
city of Boston’s official holiday 


greeting cards, designed by 
Boston schoolchildren in the 
annual city-wide contest 
sponsored by the Art Institute 
of Boston. This year’s winners 
include two snowy skyscapes, 
one by John Chin, a seventh- 
grader at the Taft Middle 
School, in Brighton, and the 
other by Bounhome Sirisavath, 
who is in the 11th grade at 
Boston English. Santa’s elves 
are the subject of a card by 
Brandi Walker, a third-grader 
at the Garner School, in 
Allston, and a fetching red- 
nosed reindeer decorates the 


card designed by Milly Checca, 
a first-grader at the Horace 
Mann School for the Deaf, also 
in Allston. The cards sell in 
boxes of 12 for $5, and 
proceeds go to benefit visual- 
arts programs in the public 
schools. 

_ Boston’s official holiday 
greeting cards are currently on 
sale at Filene’s, Downtown 
Crossing, which extends its 
hours during the preholiday 
season to run Monday 
through Saturday from 8:30 
a.m. to 9 p.m. and on Sunday 
from noon to 7 p.m. 


Bunny tureens, part of the Campbell Museum Collection 


PRE-WARHOL SOUP ART 


If your sense of the nexus 
between soup and art is 
limited to the works of Andy 
Warhol, a winter's journey to 
the Portland Museum of Art 
will expand a condensed view 
of the genre. Until January 10, 
the museum is exhibiting one 
of the finest collections of soup 
tureens in America, 
“Selections from the Campbell 
Museum Collection,” on loan 
(you guessed it) from the 
Campbell Séup Tureen 


Museum, which opened in 
Camden, New Jersey, in 1970. 
There are elaborately 
decorated and fancifully 
imagined tureens produced by 
master ceramists and 
silversmiths of the 18th and 
19th centuries. Many are 
fashioned in shapes meant to 
depict the type of soup to be 
served from them: for 
example, turkeys, rabbits, 
cabbages, and cauliflowers. 
Among the most interesting 


pieces are a tureen with a 
nautical motif crafted by a 
German silversmith for 
Catherine the Great of Russia 
and a fluted silver ladle made 
in Boston by Paul Revere. 
“Selections from the © 
Campbell Museum Collection” 
is on exhibit until January 10 at 
the Portland Museum of Art, 7 
Congress Square, Portland, 
Maine. For directions and 
information on museum hours, 


call (207) 775-6148. 


Copyright © 1987 by the Boston Phoenix inc. Reproduction without permission, by any method whatsoever, is prohibited. 


by Jean Callahan 


HOME COOKING 
FOR BOYS 


By Mimi Coucher 


Dear Mimi: 

I’m a modern bachelor who, in addition to holding down a job, 
keeping my dwelling tidy, and dressing myself every single day, 
tries to keep up on current events, including “women’s issues.” I 
read your last column, “A Girl’s Guide to Home Cooking,” with 
interest. If what you say is true, it seems as if boy methods of 
home cooking are not much different from girl methods, with the 
exception of the quantity of food consumed. Can we safely 
assume, then, that the humongous gap between the sexes can be 
deemed closed on this particular issue? Don’t you think that this 
cooking similarity heralds a new age of hope for boy and girl? 

Sincerely, 
Bob Rinaldo 
Newton 


Dear Bob: 

Oh, Bob, Bob, Bob. Sweet, optimistic Bob. Yes, okay, there are 
certain similarities between the sexes when it comes to cooking 
for oneself. And I think you're very, very enlightened for 
noticing them. You've no doubt realized that outstanding among 
these similarities are the suspension of nutritional consciousness 
and the wild abandonment of table manners. But alas, dear Bob, 
mere appearances do not a scientific formula make. There are 
deep, deep differences between boy/girl feeding regimes that 
even the most high-powered Cuisinart can’t blend. 

Consider the all-important meat issue. Boys are convinced that 
if they don’t eat meat at least once a day they will weaken and 
die. Girls have no such attachment to meat and feel instead that 
if they're robbed of certain bread products (especially toast) they 
will lose their minds and go on a killing spree. 

A mere menu nuance, you say? Perhaps. But it reflects a 
powerful difference in basic food attitudes that contributes to the 
not always unpleasant friction between the sexes. Particularly 
noteworthy are the gender-ruled definitions of “meal ” and 
“snack.” Give a girl a large salad and a glass of iced tea, and she 
will be happy for hours, convinced that she has just had “lunch.” 
Oh, sure, she may sneak a slice of toast or two before the dinner 
bell rings, but for her this is merely a crime-stopping activity. 
Feed the same lunch to a boy, however, and watch out. He will 
feel deprived, gypped, perhaps even emasculated. But rather 
than snitch candy bars between meals as he should, the boy will 
hold his rage at bay and wait until he sits down to dinner, and 
then will grumble loudly to one and all that he has been cheated 
out of lunch. He will then eat double portions of everything just 
to punish the memory of his rabbitlike “midday snack.” 

For girls, the term “meal” and “snack” are interchangeable. A 
meal can be most anything at all and is valued by its emotional 
impact rather than its nutritional merit. Soothing mom foods 
(oatmeal, pancakes, and toast) may calm a girl’s nerves and make 
her feel anchored in a world gone mad. Such an accomplishment 
from a mere food item earns it the title “meal.” A carton of ice 
cream can be not only a meal but an entire psychodrama, 
moving from desire and anticipation to wish fulfillment to guilt 
and self-hatred, all in less than 15 minutes and 3000 calories. 
Who could ask more from a no-plate item? 

But boys, some well into their 40s, are still building strong 
bodies 12 ways and battling imaginary enemies from outer space. 
For this they need weighty and substantial meals, meals that 
ward off weakness. What began as simple boyish faith in the 
magical properties of spinach and Maypo has evolved into a 
manly diet of power foods that keep a boy beating his chest and 
baring his teeth. These foods are the very foundation of his 
manhood, and his dependence on them is so deeply internalized 
that nothing short of a doctor dressed in a grim reaper suit can 
shake that need. Boys honor and obey their food groups and 
solemnly build their meals from at least two (lunch) and 
preferably all four (dinner) of the boy basics. Add to this list the 
three “Bs” (bread, butter, and beer), musts with any meal, and 
you have a lifetime of orally induced virility. Anything less is a 
mere snack — or worse, girl food. 

The four basic boy food groups 

Foods that make you grow up big and strong: hamburger, 
steak. 

Foods that make you swift and intellectually superior: chicken, 
fish, pasta. 

Filling foods that take no time at all to prepare: pizza, potato 
chips, frozen dinners, deli sandwiches. 

Foods that cut grease: vegetables. 

The final element of proper home cooking for boys is that 
Continued on page 12 
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Continued from page 1 

taken a few beatings. But the treasures 
remain — and so does the pleasure of | 
exploring these museums. 

If it is uniqueness and that center-of- 
the-world feeling you want, the place to 
start is the Mapparium, at the Christian 
Science Center. The word was coined to 
describe this one-of-a-kind sculpture — a 
globe of the world, 30 feet in diameter, 
constructed of 608 panels of brightly 
colored stained glass. Best of all; you can 
stand right in the middle of it. 

The globe was designed by architect 
Chester Lindsay Churchill and 
constructed from 1932 to 1935, and 
though political boundaries have 
changed since then, the Mapparium 
hasn't, so Africa is still carved into 
European colonies and Manchuria is a 
different color from China. Even so, it 
does a lot to correct geocentric ideas 
about size and distance, and it makes the 
logic behind the international date line 
clearer than explanations by your ninth- 
grade geography teacher. 

But that’s not the best of it. The glass 
surface can’t absorb sound waves, so 
they travel along the walls and rebound 
into the center of the globe, creating a 
spooky sibilance worthy of Fellini. Have 
someone stand at the opposite edge of 
the bridge from you and whisper; it will 
sound as if he’s at your elbow. 

The Mapparium, at the corner of 
Norway Street and Mass Ave, Boston, is 
free and open Monday through Friday 
from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., on Saturday and 
holidays from 10 a.m. to 3:45 p.m., and on 


by Nan Levinson 


Sunday from 11:15 a.m. to 3:45 p.m. On 
your way out, linger by the reflecting 
pool and linden-tree promenade, part of 
IM. Pei’s addition to this wonderful 
cityscape. 

The world is also re-created at the 
Boston Public Library, but this time in 
miniature, in the dioramas, which look 
like tiny, exact stage sets. There are four 
groups: Arabian Nights; Alice in 
Wonderland; Charles Dickens’s London; 
and Printmakers At Work, three- 
dimensional renditions of paintings such 
as George Bellows’s boxing match. 

Louise Stimson, of Concord, designed 
and constructed the dioramas in the 
1940s, ‘50s, and ‘60s, and they’ve recently 
been restored to their original glory. Take 
Alice in Wonderland, for instance. The 
central section of the diorama is only four 
feet long, two-and-a-half feet deep, and 
two feet high, but everything from the 
story is there: the bottle labeled “Drink 
me”; the rabbit's house, five inches tall 
but perfect down to its brass doorplate 
and kitchen utensils; and the white 
porcelain tea set with pink roses (the 
saucers were cut from paper with a hole 
punch). 

The other dioramas are equally 
intricate and detailed; you'll find yourself 
amazed not only at the patience and 
ingenuity it must have taken to make 
them but also at the amount of time 
that’s passed once you finally move on. 
While you're at the library, you might 
want to look at the murals by Sargent, 
Abbey, and Puvis de Chavannes, the 


Saint-Gaudens panels over the entry, the 


Daniel Chester French doors, and the Bay 
Psalm Books (the first books printed in 


the US). With the courtyard and the regal — 


serenity of the old building, the latter 
designed by McKim, Mead and White, 
the BPL is a wonderful large museum in 
itself. 

The dioramas are on view at the 
library, at the corner of Dartmouth and 
Boylston Streets, Boston, Monday 
through Thursday from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
Friday and Saturday from 9 a.m. to5 
p.m., and on Sunday in the winter from 2 
to 6 p.m. Alice, London, and Arabian 
Nights are loéated in the passageway at 
the rear of the courtyard in the old 
bulding. The Printmakers are in the 
Wiggins Gallery, on the third floor, 
which closes at 5 p.m. 

Impressive as it is, the BPL has to 
concede the title of Boston’s first library 
to the Boston Athenaeum, founded in 
1807, which remains one of the largest 
private libraries in the country. It holds 
600,000 volumes, inclucing books owned 
by George Washington, a collection of 
Gypsy literature, and early US- 
government documents. 

The Athenaeum moved to its present 
quarters on Beacon Hill in 1847, and it’s 
exactly what a scholarly library should 
be. Statuary and paintings reside among 
floor-to-ceiling bookshelves, and glass 
catwalks serve both as access to the 
stacks and balconies from which to 
survey the grandeur of the reading 
rooms. The Financial Times shares the 
long wooden tables in the periodicals 
room with the Advocate, and 


A few of the 3000 models of glass flowers in the Ware Collection 


comfortable chairs nestle in alcoves 
overlooking the Granary Burial Ground. 

This library does things its own way — 
it developed its own book cataloguing 
system, which it continues to use — and 
does them in style. A few years ago, 
when the Smithsonian wanted to buy the 
Gilbert Stuart portraits of Martha and 
George Washington that the Athenaeum 
had loaned the Museum of Fine Arts a 
century before, Bostonians were up in 
arms until an agreement was reached for 
the paintings to spend half the year here 
and half in Washington. The Athenaeum 
has copies of the portraits, however, 
which it keeps on display year-round. 

The Athenaeum, at 1012 Beacon Street, 
Boston, is not open to the public, but it 
can be visited on a 45-minute guided tour 
that starts at 3 p.m. on Tuesday and 
Thursday; reservations must be made by 
calling 227-0270 the day before. It is also 
possible to visit the art gallery on the 
second floor during library hours, 
Monday through Friday from 9 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. The exhibit through February 8 
is “Whipple and Black: Commercial 
Photographers in Boston.” 

Not all of Beacon Hill was Brahmin 
territory, however, and the recently 
restored African Meeting House, which 
will open to the public in January, 
reminds us that a lively and cohesive 
black community thrived here in the 19th 
century. This brick structure, tucked 
away on a cul-de-sac, is a fine example of 
the period's architecture, but its 
significance lies more in what ar gaa on 


. inside. 


A detail of the Mapparium at the Christian Science Center 


Constructed in 1806 to draw settlers 
from the North-End to the more salutary 
north slope of Beacon Hill, the 
meetinghouse soon became a center for 
worship, education, politics, and social 
life. William Lloyd Garrison founded the 
New England Anti-Slavery Society here 
in 1832, and the meetinghouse was an 
important stop on the Underground 
Railroad. And the first regular black 
regiment to fight in the Civil War was 
organized within its walls. 

The meetinghouse was the scene of 
this kind of activity until 1898; as the 
black community moved away, it was 
converted into a Jewish synagogue. By 
1972 the Jewish community had also 
moved elsewhere, and the building was 
acquired by the Museum of Afro- 
American History, which worked with 
the National Park Service to restore it to 
its 1850 appearance. Today it is one of 15. 
sites on the Black Heritage Trail and the 
oldest standing black church in America. 

The original building was adapted 
from a design by Asher Benjamin and 
built almost entirely by black craftsmen. 
On its street level it houses an audio- 
visual re-creation of life in Boston’s black 


community in the last century, and two 
smaller exhibits about the civil-rights 
movement and the restoration of the 
building are on upper floors. The focal 
point of the building is its meeting hall, 
an airy two-story room that will be the 
scene of special programs throughout the 
year, including Black History Month. 

If you don’t visit the African Meeting 
House on the Black Heritage Trail, be 
sure to take your own tour of the back 
alleys that meander through the north 
slope of Beacon Hill. These were 
thoroughfares for fugitive slaves on their 
way to Canada and freedom. It was safe 
for them to rest in the houses of Beacon 
Hill (which were left unlocked for that 
purpose) because the community had a 
reputation for dealing summarily with 
slave catchers. 

The African Meeting House, at 8 Smith 
Court, Boston, is open during the winter 
Tuesday through Friday from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. There is no charge. : 

_ The John F. Kennedy Library and 
Museum is another Boston site of 
historical significance, but of a more 
recent time. After some disagreement 
with Harvard over its location, the 


museum ended up on Columbia Point, in 


Dorchester, and since its opening, in 
1979, has had the highest attendance of 
any of the seven presidential libraries in 
the country. Here visitors examine 
archival material and Kennedyana: Jack’s 
rocking chair and desk, Jackie’s gowns, 
photos of young, vital, handsome 
Kennedys always surrounded by kids 
and always smiling their Pepsodent 
smiles. There are films, videos, 
newspaper clippings, quotations in large 
type, time lines, and more photos of 
Kennedys. 

What keeps it all from becoming an 
exercise in hagiography is not only the 
exhibit’s ability to impart an immediacy 
to those few Kennedy years but also the 
building itself, by Pei and Partners. The 
architecture is typical of Pei, with its 
knife-edged angles softened by white 
marble curves, and convex mirrorin 
concave. The glass front of the building 
— a five-story pavilion called Great 
Space — thrusts to the water's edge like a 
ship’s prow. It is furnished by only a flag, 
a bench, and a quote from the 1961 
inaugural, concluding, “Let us begin.” 


Go ona day when the sky is as blue as | 


what was state-of-the-art last year is 
antiquated today. But if that’s 
disconcerting to those who came of age 
with slide rules, it doesn’t seem to faze 
the kids moving noisily around “Smart 
Machines.” This new exhibit on artificial 
intelligence and robots charts our long 
effort to mimic ourselves with machines, 
from the first robots to computers that 
draw pictures, compose music, perceive 
their environment, and haggle over the 
/price of a tomato (though not all at once, 
alas.) 

The museum’s history is a little 
shorter. In 1974 computer innovators Ken 
Olsen and Bob Everett rescued an early 
computer called the Whirlwind from 
MIT's junk pile and stashed it away 
along with other artifacts they’d been 
collecting. They formed a kind of mom- 
and-pop museum at Digital in Marlboro 
that soon turned into a full-fledged 
museum; when the Transporation 
Museum vacated its space at Museum 
Wharf in 1984, the Computer Museum 
was ready to move in. 

The Computer Museum, at 300 
Congress Street, Boston (behind the milk 
bottle), is open in the winter Tuesday 


Robot doctors perform surgery at the Computer Museum. 


the water and wander outside for a little 
while to think about that very different 
world — only 27 years ago — when great 
things seemed not only possible but 
likely. 

The Kennedy Museum is off Morrissey 
Boulevard, Columbia Point, Dorchester, 
and can be reached from Route 3 South 
or by the Red Line and a free shuttle bus. 
It is open seven days from 8:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Admission is $2.50 for adults, 
$1.50 for senior citizens, and free for kids 
under 16. 

If the Kennedy Museum celebrates 
what was to be the dawn of a new age, 
the Computer Museum, a little way north 
up the Harbor, is new age. The world’s 
only museum devoted solely to 
computers, it offers more than 50 exhibits 
ranging from UNIVAC, which tracked 
Eisenhower's landslide victory in 1952 
(no one trusted the statistics, since 
computers had never been used in an 
election before, so the numbers UNIVAC 
supplied were fudged in news reports) to 
“expert systems” that can choose a wine 
for dinner, prescribe medical treatment, 
or probe your psyche. 

seems to surge forward here, for 


through Sunday from 10 a.m. to5 p.m. 
and on Friday until 9 p.m. Admission is 
$4.50 for adults, $3.50 for students and 
senior citizens, and half-price on Friday 
evening. There is a comprehensive 
bookstore that stocks, among other 
things, the Chocolate Chip, a computer 
disk made of chocolate. 

High tech also reigns across the river in 
Cambridge at MIT’s Wiesner Building. 
Completed in 1985, it houses the three 
galleries that make up the List Visual 
Arts Center — the Hayden, Reference, 
and Bakalar Sculpture Galleries. 
(Upstairs, the working laboratories of the 
Media Lab are involved with such 
intriguing concepts as the Visible 
Language Workshop and the Spatial 
Imaging Group.) 

The List Center offers contemporary 
works by lesser-known and established 
artists in exhibits that, in the words of its 
guiding committee, “often, though not 
exclusively, examine aspects of the 
fruitful cross-fertilization between art 
and technology.” Holograms? 
Computer-driven sculpture? 
Performance pieces? Well, yes, some of 
that, but also sculpture drawn from the 


MIT collection and shows such as “LA 
Hot and Cool,” a major exhibition 
running from December 18 to January 31, 
which will introduce Bostonians to 23 
young California visual artists. 

The vision, seriousness of purpose, 
and human scale of its galleries would be 
enough to earn the List a spot in the 
small-museum pantheon, but there’s 
more. Not only is this one of the few 
buildings at MIT with a name rather than 
a number; it’s also a stellar example of 
genuine collaboration between 
architecture and art. MIT stipulates that 
one percent of its construction funds go 
for art, and in this cdse, the omnipresent 
Pei and Partners worked with three 
artists to incorporate their work into the 
building itself. 

Kenneth Noland contributed the 
bands of color that adorn the building's 
exterior; Scott Burton designed the inside 
seating, balustrade, balcony, and 
stairway, and Richard Fleischner created 
the two-and-a-half-acre plaza and park 
that connect the building with its 
neighbors. The result is what John 
Russell called “a lesson in 
unselfishness.” 
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The Wiesner Building is at 20 Ames 
Street near Kendall Square, Cambridge. 
Admission is free, and the galleries are 
open Monday through Friday from noon 
to 6 p.m. and on Saturday and Sunday 
from 1 to 5 p.m.; the building and its 
surroundings can be enjoyed at any time. 

In contrast to the List, Harvard’s Fogg 
and Sackler Museums are traditional 
temples of art. Harvard founded the Fogg 
in 1895 to house its collection, which then 
consisted mostly of plaster casts and 
photographs of masterpieces located 
elsewhere. That changed quickly, thanks 
to a shrewd acquisition policy and 
generous donors, but the collection 
eventually outgrew its building, so the 
Sackler was opened in 1985 to share the 
wealth. And wealth it is: with one of the 
most extensive collections between them 
of any university museums in the world, 
the Fogg and Sackler own nine Picassos, 
27 Rodins, 54 Black watercolors, the best 
collection of Ingres outside of France, the 
finest group of Chinese jades anywhere, 
one of the world’s leading print 
collections, which includes 200 
Rembrandts and 300 Diirers, French 
Continued on page 11 
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Lawn new age 


The rise and fall of the suburban empire 


by Morgan Mead 


BOURGEOIS UTOPIAS: THE 
RISE AND FALL OF 
SUBURBIA, by Robert Fish- 
man. Basic Books, 241 pages, 
$19.95. 


h, suburbia. By now the 
images have become so 
familiar we know them 
by heart: wood-paneled station 
wagons loaded with kids, bored 
housewives with curlers in place, 
and dad off at the office. Tudor 
grocery stores and “olde” col- 
onial laundromats. The white 
middle class at home, complete 
with floppy-eared pooch and a 
contract with a lawn-feeding 
service. The suburbs: Saddle 
River and Chagrin Falls, New- 
tonville and Villanova. If you 
grew up in 20th-century Amer- 
ica, chances are you lived in one, 
and if not you are probably 
intimately acquainted with the 
Nelsons or the Cleavers or one of 
the other TV families who lived 
out their laugh-tracked lives 
against a background of the sort 
of suburban affluence that came 
to stand for everything one gen- 
eration of Americans aspired to 
and all that many of their off- 
spring grew up determined to 
esca 
book, Bourgeois Utopias: The 
Rise and Fall of Suburbia, 
vides an overview not only of 
the suburb of modern stereotype, 
but also its predecessors as they 
have developed in the two and a 
half centuries since the Industrial 
Revolution first spawned urban 
overcrowding and a longing 
among the bourgeoisie for more 
in the way of class segregation. 
Fishman, an associate professor 
of history at Rutgers and the 
author of Urban Utopias, also 
describes the successor to 
suburbia, a phenomenon he calls 
the technoburb. You may never 
have heard the term, but Fishman 


“Books” edited by Stephen 
McCauley. 


pe. 
Robert Fishman, in his new 


credits Boston’s Route 128 area 
with being, along with Cali- 
fornia’s Silicon Valley, currently 
the most perfectly developed 
specimen of this not so brave new 
world. 

Despite its readability, there 
are elements of the doctoral 
thesis about stretches of 
Bourgeois Utopias. Fishman’s ap- 
proach is scholarly, and his book 
may tell you a lot more than you 
ever cared to know about the 
growth of the suburbs. Nonethe- 
less, for anyone interested in 
urban sociology, or in social and 
architectural movements in gen- 
eral, this book provides an ab- 
sorbing overview of the subject. 
And for those of us who grew up 
in suburbia, which includes a 
majority of those born since 
World War II, Fishman has a lot 
to report about the maple-lined 
lanes from which we spring and 
the freeway-land of malls and 
condo complexes toward which 
we seem to be heading. 

The first real suburban com- 
munity was formed in the early 
1700s at Clapham, England, 
outside (today in the midst of) 
London. The Claphamites were 
members of a religious sect called 
the Evangelicals (a group that 
included the forebears of such 
20th-century intellectuals as E.M. 
Forster and Virginia Woolf). The 
settlers of Clapham left the city 
partly out of allegiance to the 
relatively new idea that the fami- 
ly should exist as a closed nuclear 
unit, shut off as much as possible 
from the corrupting influences of 
the outside world. Women and 
children, they believed, should 
be protected from the mercantile 
squalor of urban life, a belief that 
of course would continue to fuel 
the suburban movement for as 
long as the role of women 
remained entirely a domestic 
one. As Fishman comments: “The 
city was not just crowded, dirty, 
and unhealthy; it was immoral. 
Salvation itself depended on sep- 
arating the woman’s sacred 


world of family and children 
from the profane metropolis. Yet 
this separation could not jeop- 
ardize a man’s constant attend- 
ance at his business — for hard 
work and success were also 
Evangelical virtues — and busi- 
ness life required rapid personal 
access to that great beehive of 
information which was London. 
This was the problem, and 
suburbia was to be the ultimate 
solution.” 

Fishman leads us through the 
development of various suburbs, 
first of London, then of Man- 
chester, England — where the 
bourgeois was fleeing the smoke 


‘and stench of the factories — and 


later the suburbs of the US. He 
points out the surprising fact that 
the suburb as bourgeois ideal 
never really took off in Europe 
and Latin American the way it 
did in England and the US, 
perhaps because the puritan 
squeamishness toward urban 
vices was less of a factor in these 
locales. 

The suburb developed more 
slowly in America than in Eng- 
land. Until the late 1880s the 
American middle class was satis- 
fied living in the city. It was not 
until immigration led to urban 
crowding of near-European 
proportions that a newly emerg- 
ing desire for class segregation 
begat the first American suburbs. 
Fishman identifies these as 
Brooklyn Heights in New York 
and Boston’s Back Bay, though he 
points out that each of these lacks 
an identifiable suburban style; 
with their brownstones and grid- 
like street patterns they feel like 
mere extensions of the existing 
city. 
Once the suburb began to take 
root here, its spread was en- 
couraged by such advocates as 
Catherine Beecher, sister of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, who 
vigorously advanced the cause of 
suburbanization in support of the 
same domestic virtues that the 

Continued on page 11 
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“left at 18, knows intimately and describes in detail the endless 


symbol of middle-class.girlhood and a top-selling product. Barbie 


BOOKMARKS 


NOTHING BUT THE BEST, by Judith Kogan. Random House, 239 
pages, $18.95. 


If you want to know what really goes on at the Juilliard School, 
where music is master and musicians are maniacal, Nothing But the 
Best will reveal all: perfectionist students, brutal teachers, neurotic 
Juilliard mothers. Judith Kogan, who entered Juilliard at eight and 


challenges that may make or break a concert career. Musical 
instruments here are weapons of self-defense: play your violin or 
piano brilliantly, and your name — perhaps — won't be cut from 
the list. Around Lincoln Center, where Juilliard students try to 
blossom in the shadow of New York’s professional performing-arts 
scene, there’s always another competition, another concert, another 
list. Though many of these students are musical geniuses, Kogan 
shows they are human beings, too. After a teacher tells a student, 
“You're wasting my time with the Bach.... As a matter of fact 
you're wasting my time here altogether,” the girl cries, and when 
she does, you care. Nothing But the Best is funny, sad, even 
depressing. Above all, it’s about kids making music, and the 
plaintive sounds of their intense struggle to survive make this book 


come alive. . 
— by John Deyab 


§ 
THE RITZ OF THE BAYOU, by Nancy Lemann. Alfred A. Knopf, 
163 pages, $15.95. 


On Thursday evenings during the racketeering trial of Louisiana 
Governor Edwin Edwards and his cronies, trial celebrities would 
serve as guest bartenders at a nightclub in the French Quarter of 
New Orleans. The governor's nephew would provide musical 
entertainment, and on one Thursday the governor's brother — also 
a trial defendant — appeared with a bag over his head and handed 
out fake money. Such picturesque looniness is characteristic of the 
charm that is Nancy Lemann’s Louisiana. Lemann, whose first 
novel, Lives of the Saints, won critical acclaim in 1985, returned to 
her native New Orleans to cover Edwards's trial. But she spent as 
much time outside the courtroom as within — interviewing the 
mayor of a nearby city who was convinced he could communicate 
directly with the Kremlin through a ring on his finger; lunching 
with a “courtroom existentialist” who spent his off hours grading 
oysters at local restaurants; and having her own breakdown at a 
“hotel of megalomaniac splendor” called the Ritz of the Bayou. The 
result is a rich glimpse into Southern eccentricities through the lens 
of a fractured, incantatory language that is as close to a prose poem 
as to conventional trial reporting. If we are not always sure how 
much of the Ritz of the Bayou Lemann actually observed and how 
much she conjured up in “jazz crazed” New Orleans bars, she has 
nonetheless created an unfailingly delightful account that gives us 
the South as a dazed, half-mad romantic icon. 

— Neil Miller 


BARBIE: HER LIFE AND TIMES, by Billyboy*. Crown Publish- 
ers, 192 pages, $25 (illustrated). 


Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale/Her infinite variety. 
The bard may have been speaking of a certain Egyptian potentate, 
but clothing designers and new-wave artist Billyboy* would use 
the same language to describe Barbie, that plastic icon of teendom. 
Barbie was born in 1959 and achieved celebrity by becoming a 


and her clique of friends (an ever-increasing crowd that began 
with the standard-issue Ken and grew to include the 1986 
Japanese Takara Barbie) have reflected and promoted various 
cultural trends — most prominent among them, the buying of 
clothes. Billyboy* supplies plenty of fact-filled text to complement 
the 300 lavish, full-color photos of these ensembles and argues 
that Barbie actually evolved into a person in her own right under 
the guidance of feminism, the health-consciousness movements,: 
and (believe it or not — but don’t tell your mother) the sexual 
revolution. His commentary is always entertaining and sometimes 
even convincing, but ultimately it’s frustrating, for Billyboy* in- 
sists upon viewing Barbie as a shaper of culture rather than a 
product. Barbie: Her Life and Times is fascinating, but because it 
falls somewhere between a cultural history and a not completely 
explored personal fetish it is unfulfilling. Billyboy* has a passion | 
for his subject, but in the end one feels he has loved not wisely but 


too well. And give me a break — she’s only a doll. 
; — Michael Bronski 
§ 


“GROWN-UPS”: A GENERATION IN SEARCH OF 
ADULTHOOD, by Cheryl Merser. Putnam, 237 pages, $17.95. 


Cheryl Merser first read Passages, Gail Sheehy’s 1976 study of 
adult developmental stages, when she was 25. There, she 
recognized her parents’ lives but not her own. “How can you have 
a career crisis,” she asks, “if you don’t have a career? How can you 
have a seven-year marital itch if you're still single at thirty?” 
Merser, author of Honorable Intentions, a book on courtship in the 
‘80s, contends that baby boomers have been unfairly compared, 
and wrongly compare themselve$, to their parents. It was the men 
and women of post-World War II, Merser points out, who were 
atypical. They married, bought homes, had children, and 
established careers — all at a very young age, thus “distort{ing] the 
patterns of adulthood that have been shaping America since the 
mid-19th century.” Theirs was a time wher; the government poured 
money into programs that encouraged marriage and family life. 
Merser’s premise is that adulthood is nut fixed but based on the 
influence of social change. Grown-Ups is both a personal and a 
sociological exploration, and Merser is at her best when tapping her 
own pulse as well as that of her friends. But she is not a scientist, 
and when she gets into broad abstractions and hyperbolic 
pronouncements, her book doesn’t measure up. Still, Merser’s 
warmth, sensitivity, and occasional insights make this an 


and — Robin Lippincott 
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Now Playing at Newbury’s 


THE ENDLESS 
SALAD BAR 


&a myriad of other vegetables 
and dressings 


¢ Specializing in Greek cuisine 
with ....croutons Seafood Chicken * Steaks 
Open daily 11 a.m.-9 p.m. 
pinac 
-Blue Cheese Dressing || |] 739-8354 


Admission: Matinee $3.95 (until 3:30) 
Evenings $4.50 


“Boston’s Longest 
Running Steak Hou 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
(Corner of Newbury St.) 536-0184 


Non-stop performances 290 Congress Street Boston, MA 
from noon to midnight 
NEWBURY’S OOM 
STEAK HOUSE Overlooking the Tee Party Ship 


Table side preparation includes 
Steak au Poivre, Caesar salad, 
Cherries Jubilee, Bananas Foster 
Mon.-Sat., soos at 5:00 p.m. 
Free parking after 6:00 p.m. 


0.00 0 


“The rewards were substantial: 
well prepared. slightly exotic 
cuisine loaded with unusual 


~... Strikes us as a small miracle. 
It is by far the best of the three 
Thai restaurants near HBS.” 


547-1228 


end priced The Harbus News 
Siam 
Siamese Kitchen 
DINNER PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE LUNCH 
| 45% Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 354-1718 
e 


BAR & GRILLE 
Fine dining in a comfortable atmosphere! 


Sunday Brunch served 11:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 


1667 Massachusetts Ave. | 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


JUST OPENED!! 
After work enjoy complimentary hors d'oeuvres served 5-7! 


v invited to visit 
to our Cambridge location 


Free Parking 


HEIDI STETSON 


Food 


by Ariel Swartley 


Dumplings are sleek and 
seductive, yet stout and 
masculine. They taste of meat, 


they are dry. They have weight, 

but they are light. Airy, yet 

substantial. Earth, air, fire, water; 
Velvet and elastic! 

— Robert P. Tristram Coffin, 

quoted in Evan Jones, 

American Food 


nature of dumplings that 

makes them such a challenge 
to describe; it’s the mysterious 
ability of the human brain to 
recognize some abstract quality 
of dumplingness in a host of 
apparently unrelated food ob- 
jects. If you mention the D word 
to a roomful of people, they will 
act as if they know exactly what 
you are talking about. But ask 
them what a dumpling is, and 
they will come up with a dozen 
conflicting descriptions. “Things 
that float in soup.” “Little pillows 
in a bed of sauce.” “A sullen, 


I t’s not only the quixotic 


yet of flour. They are wet, yet ~ 


Deconstructing dumplings 
Doughing around the world 


possibly oozing, fruit-stuffed 
edifice.” “Wontons!” “Gnocchi!” 
“Matzah balls!” “Quenelles!” 
This apparent confusion is not 
just a matter of different cultural 
labels for the same stuffed noo- 
dles. Though wontons, pirogis, 
and ravioli are variations on a 
single theme despite their far- 
flung origins, a formal gulf 
greater than the North Sea 
divides an English apple dump- 
ling and a German liver dump- 
ling. They have neither ingre- 
dients, structure, nor function in 
common. (One's a dessert pastry 
with a fruit surprise inside, the 
other’s ground meat bound with 
egg white, no surprises, used as 
garnish for soup.) But culinary 
definitions often hang on the 
manner of cooking more than on 
similarities of composition, so 
let's take the search for a com- 


mon dumpling denominator to . 


the stove. 


Dumplings are really biscuits 
cooked by steam. 


— Gretchen McHugh, The 
Hungry Hikers Book of 
Good Cooking 

Almost all dumplings, filled o 
not, have been cooked in o 
above .a pot of bubbling liquid 
Either way — whether the dump 
lings rest daintily on a rack abové 
the watery tumult or are plungeg 
directly into the drink — thej 
steam more than they simmef 
The lighter, egg-based sorts floa 
from the moment of entry and de 
all their cooking above the wate 
line. Biscuits do the same thing 
when propped on top of a heart 
stew. In the case of filled dump 
lings, the casing contains the 
steam that emerges from thé 
filling as it heats, thus creating 
the rising-ravioli effect. (The 
dough expands, and the vapor 
filled chambers act as bubbles 
eventually dragging the dump 
lings to the surface.) On the othe 
hand, every so often you comé 
across dumplings that are fried 
The Chinese kind have bee 
steamed first, so they’re no threa 


Sidewalk-level access. 


Restaurants| 
Buteco Two 


Brio de Janeiro 


4 


57 West Dedham Street, Villa Victoria, South End, Boston, 247-9249. 
Open Monday through Saturday from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. and on 
Sunday from 4 to 11 p.m. Local checks; no credit cards. Beer and wine. 


by Robert Nadeau 


ow that the US is a bigger 
N debtor nation than Brazil, 

we may expect some 
amusing changes. Economists 
from Sao Paulo will be advising 
us to print more greenbacks. 
Bankers from Manaus will be 
hatching schemes to dam the 
Mississippi at Kansas City and 
fish-farm the great plains. 
Liberals from Rio will attend 
parties to save the Amish from 
development pressure. Super- 
market tabloids in Brasilia will 
carry stories about faith healers in 
Virginia and nuclear accidents in 
Plymouth. Perhaps they already 
are. 
Better news. There will be 
slow-food franchises in American 
tourist cities selling fried manioc, 

soda, and big bowls of 
ijoada. Maybe these, 


Well, if this be inflation, make 
the most of it. And definitely get 
some of that fried manioc, here 
called mandioca ($2.50, $3.50). 
Get the large one, as these are 
even lighter and crispier than 
French-fried potatoes and have 
an outstanding dipping sauce of 
pureed garlic and carrot. The 
restaurant also fries plantains 
very, very well. You can get them 
as tostones ($2.25 as an appetizer 
but included as an option with all 
entrees). The condiment is a 
Brazilian hot sauce, not fright- 
fully hot, of chopped fresh on- 
ions, chile peppers, and garlic in 
an oily marinade. 

Neither should 


these are more Argentine than 
Brazilian. The spinach-and- 
cheese version is a delightfully 


miss the 


vorings 

void of grease. 

Another good appetizer is 
ceviche mixto ($8.50), tasting as 


but featuring plenty of seafood 
heaped into a grand salad of fish 
shrimp, mussels, and squid. Tha 
seafood is well “cooked” in thay 
acid sauce; the squid and scallops 
are frankly chewy. The fish i 
eo and everything is flavored 

plenty of fresh corianderii 
Saled de palmito ($2.50, $3.80) ig 
a generous hearts-of-palm salad 
About three or four people ca 
appetize on it. 

Soups are all homemade. Thé 
regular soup is black bean ($1.30 
$1.60), a simple puree as easy td 
eat as plain pea soup, only purple 
black. A special “menestrone’ 
was based on a green pureé 
rather like that of no-ham pea 
soup but filled with the usual 
minestrone vegetables, pasta 
and beans. Romantic coupleg 
might share a soup, then a salad 
to open an evening of multi 
course, single-wallet feasting. 

Main dishes come with 
choice of tostones or rice ang 
beans. The beans are simple 
black beans, but the entrees arg 
also quite large, so this is food fay 
big eaters. My favorite dish wag 
picadinho a carioca ($7.50). Bed 
stew as they allegedly like it if 
Rio is a plain matter of tend@ 
slices of steak in a broth wel 
thickened with onions and cas 
rots. I don’t know why they have 
such a satisfying winter dish i 
Rio de Janiero, but they do. 

Moqueca a baiana ($9.75) is 
haddock. dish with a coconut 
milk-based sauce that must be iti 


overpowering, b 

it makes a virtue of the lack of ré 

in this cuisine. Xi in 
($8.50) has a similar sauce arow 
two boneless chicken 


fit 
f J 
| 
| f os 
AKU Great | 
| / Food? 
i! 
=. AKU AKU BOSTON 
é Opening soon! | 
empanadas ($1 each), though 
= already exist, as Buteco Twoisan fresh turnover; the meat em- connection to Bahia, the Arosa 
pt expansion of the lively and pop- _panada (the classic filling) lacks American belt of Brazil. Tham 
ular Fenway Buteco, bringing Bi 
our Boston total to three Brazil- a7 
Se | much of vinegar as lemon juice, 


to our emerging definition, but 
some Caribbean dumplings, so 
called, have forgotten their pud- 
dingy British origins so far as to 
be frizzled like fritters in oil. And 
suet dumplings, one old 
cookbook notes, must be boiled. 


Dumplings (suet): One of the 

most characteristically Eng- 

lish_ contributions to 

cookery. 

; — André L. Simon, 
Concise Encyclopedia of 
Gastronomy 

English etymology is no help 
in defining dumplings. The word 
dump(e) has had a long and 
checkered career, referring at 
various times to a dirge, a dank 
and mournful mood, a round, 
leaden plaything, and a refuse 
heap. Oddly enough, The Oxford 
English Dictionary refuses to 
trace dumplings’ origins to any of 
these, though surely the editors 
had eaten their share of sodden- 
spirited, leadlike blobs composed 
largely of leftovers. The sad truth 
is, as delightful as dumplings are, 
they sometimes go wrong. I like 
to think our New England fore- 
fathers were acknowledging this 
risk when they referred to dump- 
lings as “slumps” and “grunts.” 
And yet even a dead-weight 
dumpling exerts a powerful 
fascination on a soup-eater. More 
than once I have painstakingly 
followed the instructions for 
making a mique, a stale bread- 
and-bacon dumpling the size of a 
small pumpkin that is sometimes 
cooked in country cabbagey 
French soups. The instructions 
noted that mique-making re- 
quires a light touch, notably 
missing in my efforts, and yet I 
pproached the concrete slabs 
ounded in my soup bowl with 
ll the enthusiasm of a ship- 
ked sailor sighting land. Part 
f the appeal of even bad dump- 
lings may be their ability to 
translate the evanescent essences 
of a soup into a form you can 
ally sink your teeth into. 


““'‘When I was a. young man, 

‘we used to keep strictly to 
*' my father’s rule, ‘No broth 
no ball’... and always began 
dinner with broth and white 
suet dumplings boiled in the 
*<broth with the beef. . . . If we 


had not supped our broth we 
had no ball, which we liked a 
deal better. : 
— ES. Gaskell, Cranford 
Dorothy Hartley claims, in 
Food in England, that a bit of 
dough from bread-making. was 
regularly saved to add to the soup 
pot, but most dumplings owe 
their existence less to foresight 
than afterthought. The stale heel 
of a loaf, the chicken’s giblets, the 
scraps left over from sausage- 
making are so transformed by art 
and dough that they often prove 
more memorable than the soup 
they are designed to enhance. If 
the mouth welcomes the dump- 
ling’s substance, the mind ap- 
preciates its insouciant, im- 
promptu air. These days, dump- 
ling-making is enough of a lost 
art — and takeout dinners so 
ubiquitous — that you may have 
to purchase your leftovers fresh 
for the occasion. (Happily, bread 
crumbs come in cans.) But no 
amount of forethought will give 
the following a studied shape — 
which is just as well. Dumplings 
are always in some sense unex- 


pected. 


Quick cheese 
dumplings for sou 
Makes seven to eight 
dumplings 

1 egg, separated; 

1 tablespoon grated 
romano cheese; 

1 tablespoon fine bread 
crumbs; 

1 tablespoon chopped 
chives or parsley; 

salt and freshly ground 
pepper. 

Mix the egg yolk with the 
cheese, herbs, salt, pepper, and 
bread crumbs. Beat the white 
until it forms stiff peaks, and fold 
it into the cheese mixture. Drop 
spoonfuls of the mixture into 
barely simmering soup. (Boiling 
is absolute death to egg dump- 
lings.) Cover and cook for two 
minutes. Serve the soup as soon 
as the dumplings are ready. 


Atolls in rum sauce 
Serves three to four 
Sturdier cousins of Floating 
Islands, with a tropical flavor 
Dumplings: 
1 egg, separated; 
Continued on page 12 


his time the coconut milk is 
hicker, and there is a strong 
avor of roasted almonds. 

The original SWhefs of the 
éstaurant were, I believe, from 
Minas Gerais, a cattle province 
hat is also a cradle of Brazilian 
presidents. Costoleta a Miniera 
$7.80) is a cattleman’s idea of a 
ork chop: an inch thick and 
imply grilled, with your choice 
f rice and beans or tostones. 
..Brazil’s best-selling beer is also 
amed after beef cattle, though it 


ilsner, the old color of Miller 
igh Life but a little maltier and 


vegetables themselves. 

As you might expect, a 
Brazilian restaurant has good, 
strong coffee. And coffee breeds 
desserts. In addition to the usual 
flan, there is a coconut cake 
topped with custard, quindim 
($1.75); the little plates of cheese 
with guava paste, goi abada com 
quejo ($1.50); and reduced con- 
densed milk, pudim de leite 
($1.60). The stunning dessert, 
though, is torta de banana ($1.75), 
a layered banana pie with rich- 
ness and spice. 

Service at Buteco Two is 


‘reasonably good, though there is 


only one waitress for 15 tables. 


;weeter. It reminds me of Schaef- 
fer. There are a few wines at 
Buteco Two, but I’d recommend 
he attractively priced Dos Equis 
($2) and Heineken ($1.85). A soft 
drink to try is guarana, a clear 
bottled soda with a vanilla flavor, 
though it is made from an 
Amazonian berry. 

Feijoada ($9.95) is the national 
stew of black beans and up to 15 
kinds of meat, Buteco only serves 
the dish on Saturday and Sunday 
nights, and holds the input to 
zarlic sausage and the traditional 
dried beef, carne seca. The 
sausage flavors the stew; the 
fluence of the dried meat, 
which is powerful, chewy stuff, is 
iarder to calculate. Another win- 
er. winner from the equatorial 

emocracy. 

4) pill this macho stuff is not for 
foi, there is a generous 
égetarian special — a large pile 
teamed carrots, broccoli, 
gulflower, red and green sweet 
eppéers, onion, and yellow and 


Te Summer squash. There is a 
this but 
: ot of flavoring beyond the 


The large room is a storefront in 
Villa Victoria, the cooperative- 
housing project developed by a 
Puerto Rican tenants’ union, and 
one of the most successful af- 
fordable-housing ventures in the 
US. One reason for Villa Vic- 
toria’s success is its unusually 
large size, which allows the 
development to have its own 
enclave of Caribbean culture. On 
any warm evening, Villa Victoria 
is one of the most attractive 
urban environments going in 
Boston; even in the winter it feels 
more welcoming and safer than 
the surrounding blocks, which 
whipsaw between poverty and 
gentrification. 

The Buteco atmosphere derives 
from a few pieces of Brazilian art 
and a clientele native to or 
familiar with Brazil. This is 
nostalgia food for them, a big, 
tasty meal cheap for me. Patrons 
of the jampacked Fenway Buteco 
have yet to discoWer one; 
they are either over thete for the 
live music, or’ ‘actifally” ‘like 
crowds. This 
treasure. sor to g 


Martha Hill Hotel 
Small itt hotel in trendy art deco 
district ond0hite sand beach. All apts. 
with kitchen, phone, afc, daily-service. 
Studios: $25-$30/day © Suites: $30/day 
305-531-9508 617-267-5428 
850 Ocean Drive, Miami Beach, FLA 33139 


Our Holiday Sale is a real sleeper. 


Save 25”-50” on 


all furniture 
and futons 


Star ingredients 
on in X and R-rated 
UO productions 


WS 
b 
OF 
in Cambridge 


GENERAL 
TIRE 


MKC OR ORTS 
HEADQUARTERS 


50% OFF STUDIO SLEEPER 
Double reg. $299 Queen reg. $325 
Sale $149.99 


25% OFF ALL FUTONS 
Cotton—Premium Plus-— Lifestyle Lightweight 


46%-50% OFF LOTUS PLATFORM BED 


Double reg. $369 Queen reg. $419 
Sale $199.99 


25% OFF CHELSEA SOFA/BED 
Double reg. $348 Sale $259.99 
; Queen reg. $409 Sale $304.99 
25% OFF SHERWOOD CHAIRS AND ROCKERS 
Chairs reg. $139 Sale $104.99 
Support your local library. Rocker reg. $149 Sale $110.99 


American Library 


50% OFF SHERWOOD FUTON LOVE SEAT 


DIAL A Reg. $289 Sale $144.99 


CONTACT LENS 


As seen on TV — brown eyes to biue 


25% OFF CHELSEA LOUNGER 
Single size reg. $239 Sale $179.99 


SALE STARTS SATURDAY DECEMBER 5th 


NATIONWIDE 
1-800-238-LENS or 1-800-233-LENS FURNITURE 


Faxphone (619) 459-5014 


1030 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, 492-8262 1393 Beacon St., Brookline, 566-1431 


Office Hours: 
M-F 8 a.m.-5 p.m./Sat. 8 a.m.-1 p.m. PST 


Inquiries: 
DIAL A CONTACT LENS, INC. 
PO. Box 91219, San Diego, CA 92109 


DELPHI /Boston 
JOIN US ON-LINE... 


Complete electronic information and 
communications network 

for Greater Boston: 

PC Magazine says: 

‘“‘Apple once defined the term ‘personal 
computer,’ but then IBM PC came 

and redefined the term at a higher level 
. .. Delphi may be doing the same for the 
term ‘information utility.’ ’’ 


Free On-Line Demonstration. 


Log on for a free demonstration — take a peek at the world 
of services Delphi/Boston provides. 
Then you can choose to join: 


To log on: instruct your modem to dial 

(617) 576-0862 

When connected, press your carriage return (CR) or Enter 
Key twice. ~ 
At “username:” enter JOINBOSTON 


At “password:” enter FREEDEMO ( 


DELPHI /Boston 
If you have any questions 
call us at (617) 491-3393 
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SUPER VALUE VACATIONS 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


ENJOY A GREAT 
NEW YEAR'S PARTY. 


Montreal 


STAY 1 TO 3 NIGHTS! 


SAVE 


IF YOU BOOK BY DEC. 24, 1987 
DEPART JAN.-JUNE 1988 
ONE 
WEEK 


HAW 


INCL. R/T JET, TRANSFERS, HOTEL 


p.p. 
dbl. 
occ. 


39 John F. Kennedy St. 
Harvard Square 


ca 868-2600 
Open 7 days a week 


BOSTON — 2 Center Plaza 
(617) 742-8500 
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Bob Field: hamming with his rye 


Clothes encounfers 


Friend foam? 


Bob Field wears his art on his sleeve 


by Sally Cragin 


rookline resident Bob Field 
B can describe the-dif- 

ferences between poly- 
urethane (foam rubber), poly- 
styrene (bead. styrofoam), and 
polyethylene (flexible plastic, 
such as that used in packing 
stereos or computers) with the 
skill of a technician and the 
affection of an artist. This 
Brookline resident is both — he’s 
probably this city’s leading foam 
artisan. During the year and a 
half that he’s been in business, 
he’s constructed an eight-foot 
gold alligator wearing high-tops 
for Converse, a two-foot housefly 
puppet for the Vid Whiz com- 
pany, and a pair of puckered lips 
that could French the Statue of 
Liberty. So, aside from the fact 
that this fellow has to wear a gas 
mask in the course of his work 
(burning foam gives off deadly 
cyanide-fluoride -gas), why are 
we encountering Bob Field’s 
clothes? 

Well, not his clothes exactly 
(though he was very nicely 
turned out in blue jeans and cot- 
ton shirt the day we visited his 
studio). But wouldn’t you be 
curious about someone im- 
aginative enough to construct a 
man-size sandwich board that 
was an actual sandwich? This 
promotional creation for the 
Lenox Hotel snack bar was a 
showstopper on Newbury Street 
last year. Field carved two thick 
slices of caraway-seed bread out 
of foam rubber, stuffed them 
with foam painted to look like 


Bob Field’s foam-core lips can 
be seen at the Children’s Mu- 


seum through January. 


| 


Spanish-onion slices, laminated 
‘mesh with more 
foam rubber and painted that 
verdigris for lettuce, sculpted 
crimson slices of tomato, dyed 
some slabs yellow for cheese 
slices, and stuck it all together 
for a mouth-watering but in- 
edible Dagwood. “That was a 
great calling card for me,” Field 
remembers fondly.-“I had just 
started, and that sandwich 
walked all over the city. When I 
went to advertising agencies to 
show them my portfolio, they’d 
already seen it.” Since that fate- 
ful luncheon, he’s. been. working 
almost nonstop. Local TV view- 
ers may have seen the Emack 
and Bolio’s ice-cream com- 
mercial featuring another one-of- 
a-kind Field costume — a five- 
foot slice of mud pie. 

There are some leftover 
crumbs from that project in 
Field’s workshop, notably an 
unpainted Oreo disk almost as 
big as a manhole cover. The 
workmanship is astonishing — 
every little ridge on the edge has 
been painstakingly sculpted, and 
the Nabisco trademark is made to 
scale. But that’s nothing com- 
pared to the work that went into 
the Couch Potato family. Field 
made four wearable potato shells 
out of multiple layers of foam, 
carved convincing spud curves 
with the electric saw, then spliced 
on stray tubular eyes, and 
shipped ‘em south. That's right, 
we won't be seeing the CPs here 
— the costumes are for a New 


‘York affiliate. “The concept was 


that this family has watched 
WROR so much they turned into 
couch potatoes,” Fields explains 


and notes that, unlike Moth 


_ Nature, his clients wanted t] 


tubers in just four days. “I had 
lot of little helpers on that ond 
he says, adding that the pota 
costumes have real spices on to 
“It was the only thing th 
worked!” he laughs. “Everythis 
else dissolved in the coatings, 
we had to use real mace a 
marjoram. In all, there are fo 
toppings to those potatoes. A 
that’s what I love about this; I’ 
constantly learning things b 
cause I have to experiment.” 
Then again, Field’s care 
seems to have been one 
constant sampling. During th 
Vietnam War he went fro 
graduate studies in ne 
rophysiology to an appre 
ticeship in silkscreening 
fatherhood. “That turned 
around. After I had children, al 
was interested in was thé 
world.” After a few years as 
nursery-school teacher, 
drifted into a development po 
ition at the Children’s Museu 
“They had a lot of foam donaté 
and asked me for ideas on how 
use it. I came up with kits, li 
science and art projects.” Fie 
got fascinated with the stuff a 


‘Started designing novelty to 


that would be manufactured a 
distributed for him. “I thought 
was great — unlike wood 
plaster, it’s very flexible f 
sculpting. Since it comes fro 
petroleum, it has an organ 
cellular structure. It’s so light, yo 
can make enormous projects a 
things that move. And if ya 
happen to walk into somebod 
wearing some, they'll just 
right off.” 
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GO ANY DAY! STAY 3 TO 7 NIGHTS 
INCLUDES: 
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Museums 


Continued from page 5 

medieval sculpture, Italian Re- 
naissance painting, works by the 
Pre-Raphaelites, the Luminists, 


Motherwell, Moore, Miré .. . you 


get the idea. 

Much of the collection is per- 
manently on display and is usual- 
ly complemented by special exhi- 
bitions; coming up in 1988 are 
Dutch landscape drawings, 
Picasso’s notebooks, and selec- 
tions from the Busch-Reisinger 
Museum, reopening in 1990. Like 
other museums, the Fogg and 
Sackler can’t display their prints 
often because of their fragility, 
but visitors can request to see 
specific works in the Fogg’s 
Drawing Study, a detour well 
worth the effort since the collec- 
tion ranks among Boston’s best. 

The Fogg is located at 32 
Quincy Street, the Sackler down 
the street at 485 Broadway, both 
just outside Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. Both are open Mon- 
day through Saturday from 10 
a.m, to 5 p.m. and on Sunday 


_from 1 to 5 p.m.; they’re closed on 


holidays. Admission is $3 for 
adults, $1.50 for students and 
senior citizens, and free for kids 
under 18. Everyone gets in free 
on Saturday morning. 

A few minutes away is 
Harvard's Botanical Museum, 
whose most unusual exhibit is 
the Ware Collection of Glass 
Flowers, with more than 3000 
models of flowers perfect in their 
imitation of reality. 

Between 
Leopold Blaschka and his son, 
Rudolph, constructed models of 
more than 800 plant species to aid 
in the study of botany. They 
softened pieces of colored glass 
over heat, then shaped them 
(some by hand), reinforced the 
larger pieces with wire, and 
lacquered the finished product 


AIDS 
CONFIDENTIAL 
TESTING 


Act now. 
Appointments 
within 24 hours. 
Results within 

5 - 7 days. 
Reasonable fee. 
A program of 
lifetime services. 
Call Margaret or 
Amy for an 
appointment. 


742-6570 


1887 and 1936, 


with a solution of ground, col- 
ored glass. The results are scien- 
tifically accurate and aesthetical- 
ly wonderful. 

You'll find this glass garden in 

the University Museum building 
at 24 Oxford Street, Cambridge. 
Hours are Monday through Sat- 
urday from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
and on Sunday from 1 to 4:30 
p.m.; the museum is closed on 
holidays. Admission is $2 for 
adults, $1.50 for senior citizens, 
and 50 cents for kids; it’s free on 
Saturday mornings. 
doctrinaire definition of 
museums would rule out Mt. 
Auburn Cemetery, but it would 
be a shame to miss these 170 
acres of trees and flowers and the 
display of a century and a half of 
decorative tastes merely on ac- 
count of doctrine. 

At the beginning of the last 
century, urban crowding, the- 
ories of hygiene, a passion for 
neoclassicism, and local politics 
combined to bring about Ameri- 
ca’s first ornamental cemetery on 
what was then the outskirts of 
town. In 1831 the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society and promi- 
nent Bostonians purchased the 
forest and farmland known to 
Harvard students as “Sweet 
Auburn” after a phrase in a 
popular Oliver Goldsmith poem. 
They landscaped it after English 
gardens and the then newly 
created Pere Lachaise Cemetery 
in Paris, sold plots to the high 
and humble alike, and set aside 
land for experimental plantings. 

Today the living can enjoy the 
resulting garden cemetery in a 
variety of ways: as a park, an 
arboretum, a bird sanctuary, a 
who’s who of Boston’s past (Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, Isabella 
Stewart Gardner, Fanny Farmer, 
and Buckminster Fuller are a few 
of the luminaries buried here), or 
as a museum of what have been 
considered beautiful and ap- 
propriate monuments over the 


past 150 years. The entrance gate 
is based on French archaeological 
drawings of temples at Thebes 
and Karnak, the buildings are 
neo-Gothic, and the grave- 
markers range from Egyptian 
obelisks to Victorian froufrous to 
international-style slabs of 
marble. Maps marking graves 
and trees are available at the 
front gate. And no, there is no 
phone at Mary Baker Eddy’s 
tomb for her to call from the 
beyond. 

Mt. Auburn Cemetery, where 
Mt. Auburn Street connects Cam- 
bridge and Watertown, is open 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
in the winter. 

Having enlarged the 
possibilities for a museum, it 
seems appropriate to conclude 
with the Arnold Arboretum, a 
265-acre living display of nature 
tamed. With samples of nearly 
every tree and shrub growing in 
the Northern Hemisphere, it is 
one of the most comprehensive 
collections in the world — and 
certainly one of the most 
graceful. 

Harvard founded the 
Arboretum in 1872; a decade 
later, it signed a thousand-year 
lease with the city of Boston to 
incorporate it into the public- 
park system. Part of Frederick 
Law Olmstead’s Emerald Neck- 
lace, the Arboretum was de- 
signed by Olmstead and Charles 
Sprague Sargent to take advan- 
tage of the site’s natural features. 
There are grassy swards for 
sitting and watching the world go 
by (Sunday afternoons are 
particularly lively), trees ideal for 
climbing, a wet meadow, valleys 
of wildflowers, a hillside of lilacs 
through which to track the 
changing seasons, a collection of 
bonsai trees to confound your 
sense of proportion, and two hills 
that afford excellent views of the 
city. Don’t wait until spring or 
summer to visit; the Arboretum 


can be breathtaking even in the 
rain or snow. 

It’s a teaching facility, too, so 
familiar plants are interspersed 
with exotic varieties, and each is 
labeled with its common and sci- 
entific name, native land, and a 
number that corresponds to a 
huge index that gives each tree’s 
history. There is also a full pro- 
gram of classes, tours, lectures, 
and special exhibits. 

The main gates are just beyond 
the junction of Routes 1 and 203 
in Jamaica Plain and are open to 


_ pedestrians from sunrise to sun- 
set every day of the year. 0. 


Books 


Continued from page 6 
Evangelicals had espoused in 
Britain. Other writers of the time 
began to praise picturesque 
(preferably gothic) styles of 
architecture and the soothing 
values of parklike settings to 
counteract the influence of the 
city, that “arid desert of business 
and dissipation.” Landscape 
architect Frederick Law Olmstead 
(creator of New York’s Central 
Park, among other open spaces) 
wrote in favor of the “ruralization 
of all our urban populations and 
the urbanization of our rustic 
population.” Fishman points to a 
“marriage of town and country” 
as the essential ingredient of a 
true suburb. 

Fishman takes pains to remind 
us that the suburb did not de- 
velop merely from an apprecia- 
tion of home and family and 
natural beauty. He quotes Owen 
Wister, author of the novel The 
Virginian, who wrote of America 
in 1931, that “No road of modern 
ground is more debasing and 
mongrel with its hoards of en- 
croaching alien vermin, that turns 
our cities into Babels and our 


citizenships into something half 
pawn-shop, half broker's office.” 
It was this fear of immigrants, 
Jews, and other outsiders that, as 
Fishman says, makes the suburb 
not only an example of pros- 
perity, self-confidence, and 
aesthetic achievement, but also 
“a testimony to bourgeois anx- 
ieties, to deeply buried fears that 
translate into a contempt or 
hatred for the ‘others’ who in- 
habit the city.” 

During the years when 
Eisenhower-era America was giv- 
ing way to Vietnam and civil 
rights, American suburbanites 
learned to be suspicious of and 
somewhat embarrassed by our 
hometowns. Many of us wished 
we had been born in some place 
that did not feel as sanitized and 
otherworldly as the suburbs. 
Watching race riots or the 1968 
Democratic convention on TV in 
a suburban living room (sound of 
crickets outside the windows, 
sight of people getting their 
heads bashed in live on the 
screen) provided an excellent 
reminder that Woburn, Win- 
netka, and West Hartford were 
not the “real world.” 

Fishman’s book ends up restor- 
ing some honor to the old 
neighborhood. He sees suburbia 
as dangerous insofar as it is the 
product of fear, bigotry, and 
classism, but he admires its um- 
bilical connection to the city (in 
contrast, as we shall see, to the 
isolation of the technoburb) and 
he praises the landscaping and 
architectural sophistication of the 
best-planned suburban towns, 
such as Olmstead’s Riverside, 
Illinois, or Llewelyn Park in New 
Jersey. He gives us back our own 
recent past as something already 
virtually extinct but worthy of 
consideration: “Now of course, 
‘nature’ is far away, and a newly 
built environment seems to 
stretch as far as fields once did. 

Continued on page 12 


Thinking 
About Therapy? | 


If you’ve been considering 
psychotherapy or wondering how 
to choose a psychotherapist, I 
invite you to interview me at no 
charge. 

As a consumer, the interview is 
your opportunity to get to know 

_me.by asking any questions you 
may have that may help in your 
decision-making process. 

‘Tam open to discussing my 
personal background, my 
training, my beliefs and thoughts 
on important issues or answer 
any other questions you may 

| have. 

Appointments can be made 

within 24 hours, with weekend, 

evening and daytime hours 
available. 


C&N Counseling 
Cambridge Needham 


449-7721 


Do These Tweezers 
Belong Te Vout 
Temporary of hair removal, 
such as shaving or bleaching, and 
especially tweezing or waxing, will only 
make the problem worse. ht 
specialize in removing facial hair, | will 
be happy to discuss troublesome hair 
. growth on other parts of the body. My 

is to look and 
feel better, at an affordable cost. 


‘Registered Electrologist 
261 B West Newton St., one 


247-4888 
(directly behind the Colonnade) 


COUNSELING 


EATING DISORDERS 
Anorexia * Bulimia « Compulsive Eating 


Valery Rockwell, M.Ed. 
492-7843 


‘| BULIMIA RESEARCH STUDY 

‘I Eligible participants will receive a 

FREE evaluation and treatment 

referral. For information call 
617-661-3727 

All inquiries will be strictly 

confidential. 


e local IV sedation & 
general anestesa 
Private Doctor's office 


FOOD — 
ADDICTION 


Initial interview free 
Sliding scale 


| Laura Kinsolving, RN, 
i former active bulimic 


729-5557 


729 Boyiston St.’ 
Boston,MA. 
Mon.-Sat.9-5 
Across the street from 
the Boston Public Library, 


536-2511 
Strictly Confidential 


"Free Pregnancy Testing ] 
Information, Counseling and 


Referral for: 
‘ABORTION 
BIRTH CONTROL 
GYNECOLOGY 
VD TESTING 
PRENATAL CARE 
STERILIZATION 
EDUCATIONAL 
‘WORKSHOPS 


Gynecare 


caring since 1975 


Abortion 


e strictly confidential 
e Saturday & evening 
hours available 


Free Pregnancy Testing 
low cost early detection tests available 
Family Planning Services 

personalized counseling, all services 


426-4 700 177 Tremont Street, Boston, Ma. 


ALL 267-7171 


i We offer an introductory special: $45.00 (save 


$9.00). Special good through January 1, 1988. Must 
H. —_ ad at time of visit. 
ncludes 
ave * Complete GYN Exams 
You * Choice of Male or Female Physicians 
Pri ce d Care 
Pap Smear 
' Birth . Three — Supply of Birth Control Pills or 
aphra 
Control . Complete Comprehensive Gynecological Services 
BOSTON EVENING MEDICAL CENTER 
Lately ? ‘ 314 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 
| FOR APPOINTMENTS 


On the Green Line 


Tis The Season 
Flu 


Aches & Pains 


Sore Throats 

BOSTON EVENING 

MEDICAL CENTER 
267-7171 


Mass Blue Cross 
M/C Visa 
American Express 


Afternoon and 
evening hours 
for your convenience 


“Serving the Boston community 
for 60 years”’ 
314 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


LL 
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Books 


Continued from page 11 
Sometimes the old suburbs have 
remained as proud and protected 
enclaves in a world of shopping 
malls and superhighways. Like 
acolytes of a dying religion, a 
few of their residents maintain 
the old ritual of commuting by 
increasingly infrequent trains in- 
to the city. More frequently, the 
old suburbs have been swal- 
lowed up by the city they had 
once kept at bay: nineteenth cen- 
tury picturesque villages adrift in 
a decaying world of burned out 
apartment buildings and closed 
factories.” 

Fishman’s book culminates 
with a _ discussion of 
technoburbia. A technoburb 4 la 
Fishman is what happens when 
businesses and services follow 
the middle class out of the city 
into what has been the suburbs. 
Gradually, this migration 
produces a characterless jumble 
of recently constructed housing, 
offices, and shopping malls 
strung out along beltways with 
no meaningful connection to the 
city or, for that matter, no focus of 
any kind other than the individ- 
ual jacuzzi-equipped domicile. 

Theoretically, of course, this 
offers certain advantages. Jane 
Jacobs, in her seminal 1961 work, 
The Death and Life of Great 


American Cities, asserts that a 
diversity of uses within a neigh- 
borhood is essential to urban vi- 


tality. In an urban neighborhood " 


a mix of homes, businesses, and 
entertainment venues is ideal 
both for community richness and 
for safety. The trouble is that the 
technoburb is spread out in a 
sprawl of single-use complexes. 
The only quasi-benefit that Fish- 
man points to in technoburbia is 
the dissipation of the rush-hour 
flow. Technoburbia replaces the 
old commute with a multiplicity 
of short trips in different direc- 
tions: up to Exit 14 to the office 
park, down to Exit 6 to the 
dentist, up again to Exit 10 
to the health club or cinema city 
or to a restaurant in a shopping 
mall. 

The technoburb, as Fishman 
sees it, is a disaster not only for 
the old city and the urban poor 
who are left to its worst sections, 
but also for those whose life in 
the “profoundly antiurban” 
technoburb has cut them off from 
the cultural, architectural, and 
social richness of the city. The 
technoburb presents instead “a 
standardized and_ simplified 
sprawl, consuming time and 
space, destroying the natural 
landscape. The wealth that post- 
industrial America has generated 
has been used to create an ugly 
and wasteful pseudocity, too 
spread out to be efficient, too 


superficial to create a true cul- 
ture.” 

In the days of the suburb, 
Fishman points out, the city at 
least still drew diverse ethnic and 
social classes together. The city 
was the seat of most business and 
services as well as cultural offer- 
ings. You might live in Lexington 
or Dedham, but it was virtually 
impossible to avoid fairly regular 
trips into Boston or Cambridge to 
have your teeth cleaned or to see 
a movie or buy a winter coat, not 
to mention go to work. Now you 
can perform all those functions 
along Route 128 and never step 
foot in the city if you so choose. 
And the technoburb offers little 
in the way of cultural richness 
unless you consider 12 uniformly 
bland cinema cells under one flat 
roof showing indist- 
inguishable rehashes of last 
year’s hit movies cultural diversi- 
ty and richness. Even more than 
the suburbs, these latter-day 
ticky-tacky hometowns are 
dominated by conformity — both 
architectural and intellectual. The 
technoburb is populated by men 
and women “whose personalities 
have been formed by the require- 
ments of working smoothly in 
large organizations.” And we can 
see consumer conformity in the 
rise of franchises — the same 
food comes in the same packages 
from one town to the next; the 
same muffler chain and beauty 


shop and now evén health-care 
offices serve us from Swampscott 
to Scituate. 

Fishman notes the silliness of 
the suburban totems — the fetish 
of the front lawn, the golf club, 
the Episcopal church redolent of 
olde England — but in retrospect 
he feels the suburb “kept alive 
the ideal of balance between man’ 
and nature in a society that 
seemed dedicated to destroying 
it.” This thorough overview of 
suburbia’s rise and fall is valuable 
both for what it tells us about the 
places we choose to live and for 
what those choices tell us about 
ourselves as a society. a) 


Food 


Continued from page 9 

2 small bananas; 

% teaspoon cinnamon; 

Ye teaspoon mace; 

2 tablespoons s' 

pinch of salt; 

% cup grated coconut; 

3 tablespoons fine bread 
crumbs (the unsalted, 
prepackaged kind). 

_ Place the egg yolk and the 
peeled bananas in a food proc- 
essor, and blend till smooth. Add 
the spices, sugar, and salt, and - 
blend again briefly. Scrape mix- 
ture into a bowl, and stir in 


CENTER 


Affiliated with Crimson Travel Service 


merican Airlines SABRE Training 


Accredited Member NATTS 


Places! 


Open 12:30 p.m. Every Thurs. 
isCireecm 6:30 p.m. Wed., Dec. 2 


Start a Travel Career 
Q Ineed a change 
Q I want variety and 
people contact 
QO I love travel 
Q I need to do something 


PHONE-A-POEM 
(617) 492-1144 


for me 


Day, & 

Courses Start 

Intro to SABRE 


call collect 
Cambridge, MA 


(617) 547-7750 


Nashua, NH 
(603) 880-7200 


CALL 
FROM 3 se 
"TIL 3 IN THE MORNING. 


Join an ongoing conversation for telephone fun 
everywhere in the (617) area. 


anywhere in the (617) area. 
First nine minutes cost $1.00 


PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS Boston Cable Channels A3 and A8 


BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 7 at 6 p.m. 
SUCCESSFULLY USING YOUR 
RESOURCES. How young people can get 
ahead, also directed to minorities. Atty. Cecil 
J. Hunt, director of Career Campaign 
Management. John Moore, producer. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 8 at 9:30 
PERSONAL PERSPECTIVES. ‘I'm In the 
Navy Now,”’ Tour of the John F. Kennedy 
aircraft carrier. Interviews with crew. Tom 
Elliot, producer. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 9 at 6 p.m. 
BAGELS. Richard Katz, owner of Katz 
Bakery, Chelsea, shares his art of bagel 
making with viewers. Joan Martin, producer. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 10 at 7 p.m. 

_ CHRISTMAS CAT SHOW. Documentary 
takes viewers behind the scenes of 
Commonwealth Cat Show. Actor Ralph 
Morse, host. Producer is Jim Reardon, who 
breeds pedigree cats. 


p.m. 


producer. 


Communication. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 11 at 7:30 p.m. 
WAC-TV. ‘‘Mother Country.” Playwright- 
poet Susan Eisenberg shares views on 
social changes affecting families. Highlights 
of her play “Mother Country.”’ Victoria Hull, 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 12 at 8 p.m. 
NOTHING BORING. Super 8 filmmakers. 
“The Chair,’’ 1987 N.E. Film Festival winner. 
Michael Phillips, filmmaker. Lyn Gaza and 
Brenda Mathis, producers. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 13 at 8 p.m. 

KATE MILLET. Feminist author-activist- 
artist. ‘Women and Mental Health.’’ Second 
Take production. Nancy Dukes, producer. 


WATCH NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 
NEWS, ALL ABOUT BOSTON, MONDAY 
THROUGH FRIDAY at 5:30, 9 and 11 p.m. 
Produced in cooperation by BNN-TV and 
Boston University College of 


coconut and bread crumbs. Beat 
the egg white until it forms stiff 
peaks, and fold it into the banana 
mixture. Let the batter rest while 
you bring a large pot of water to 
boil and make the sauce. 


Rum sauce: 

% cup brown sugar; 

% cup butter; 

% cup lime juice; 

% cup dark rum. ,/ 

Place brown sugar, butter, and 
lime juice in a small saucepan. 
Cook over medium heat, stirring 
constantly, for three minutes. 
Add the rum and remove from 
heat. 


Cooking the dumplings: 

When the water boils turn 
down the heat so it is just 
simmering (producing what old 
cookbooks refer to as a feeble 
bubble). Drop dumpling batter 
by the soup spoonful into the 
water, being careful not to crowd 
them. (They expand as they 
cook.) If you want to’ avoid 
cooking them in batches, heat 
two pots of water. Cover the pot 
or pots, being careful that the 
water keeps to a gentle simmer, 
and let dumplings steam for three 
to four minutes. (They should be 


‘firm, not shaky.) Serve hot with 


warm rum sauce. Oo 


Boys 


Continued from page 3 2 
slippery robber, time. Priding 
himself on kitchen efficiency, no 
boy worth his sodium would 
consider spending more than 15 
minutes preparing a meal for 
himself. Certainly it is only this 
fact that keeps him from packing 
away a full four-course meal 
every night. With all these com- 
plex requirements in mind, a few 
of my favorite boys-on-the-go 
have submitted the following 
recipes to share with their 
brethren who want to beef up 
their home-cooking mastery. As 
they say in Italy, abbondonza. 
Dinty Moore on a hero: Open 
can of Dinty Moore beef stew. 
Open can of beer. Heat stew in 
pan on stove. Drink beer. When 
stew is almost but not quite hot, 
open another beer. Pour stew on 
split hero roll. Using newspaper 
as plate, eat while watching 
reruns. 
Summer recipe: Use Dinty 
Moore straight from the can. 
Lunch on the run: Go to deli. 
Buy bag of chips and largest meat 
sandwich offered on the menu. 
Using as few bites as possible, eat 
in car while driving and talking 
on cellular telephone. When 
finished, wipe mouth on bag. 
Microwave magic: Place frozen 
chicken pot pie and three raw 
potatoes in microwave oven. Us- 
ing advanced calculation based 
on the fact that one cup of water 
takes one minute to heat, de- 
termine proper cooking time for 
meal. Fail continually. After 15 
minutes of aggravation, find in- 
struction booklet under piles of 
power-tool catalogues in the gar- 
age. Subtract estimated time 
already spent nuking potatoes 
and pie from recommended nuke 
dosage. Eat semifrozen pie and 
pick at cooked parts of potato. 
Try to feed skins to cat. 
Desperation on a plate: Come 
home exhausted and starving at. 
midnight after a 20-hour work- — 
day. Open refrigerator. Find half — 
an onion, an elderly box of 
baking soda, a jar of cocktail 
olives, anda bottle of ketchup. 
Open. cupboard. Find assorted 
boxes of dried. pasta, all nearly 
empty. Combine all pasta, includ- 
ing spaghetti, shells, wagon 
wheels, and lasagna noodles. 
While cooking, attempt to create 
“spaghetti sauce” using ketchup, 
onions, and olives. Add to pasta. 
Mix together with one individu- 
ally wrapped slice of American 
cheese food rescued from vege- 
table bin and eat in bed while 
holding nose. 
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by Don Rubin 


The Puzzle 


#579 Toss up 


This is a mangonel, a primitive weapon used to hurl stones and 
other large objects in the days before cruise missiles. The Romans 
called it the ‘wild ass"’ because it kicked up its rear end (and . 
sometimes a few Romans) whenever it was fired. The contraption, 
however, was surprisingly accurate. 

How accurate? Well, if you knew the stone’s initial velocity (185 
feet per second) and the angle at which it left the mangonel (41 
degrees), you should be able to tell us precisely how far it would 
travel, which is exactly what we’d like you to do. 

You may assume that the conditions are perfect. There is no 
atmospheric resistance, for instance, and the target is at the same 
‘elevation as the stone when it left the weapon, etc. 


Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #579 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Monday, December 14. Phoenix employees 
and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzie page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzie page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #577 


Nearly 150 puzzlers answered ‘“‘String Beings’’ correctly, which 
serves us right, we suppose. Anders (Jarryd) and Andres (Gomez) 
accounted for several double faults, though the star in the center 
of the racquet should have tipped you off. 

The names were: Hana Mandlikova, Zina Garrison, Guillermo 
Vilas, llie Nastase, Helena Sukova, Catarina Lindqvist, Ivan Lendl, 
Joakim Nystrom, Martina Navratilova, Sylvia Hanika, Yannick 
Noah, Milosiav Mecir, Claudia Kohde-Kilsch, lon Tiriac, Anders 
Jarryd, Chris Evert, Manuela Maleeva, Vitas Gerulaitis, Mats 
Wilander, Andres Gomez, Gabriela Sabatini, Slobodan Zivo- 
jinovic, Evonne Goolagong, Boris Becker, Vijay Amritraj, Steffi 
Graf, Bjorn Borg, Stefan Edberg, Henri Leconte, Bettina Bunge, 
and Renee Richards. 

We're sending T-shirts, with love, to the following. 

1) Kevin Sanford, Boston Rue 
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2) Chip Hunter, Cambridge ‘f 
3) Elisabeth Born, Medford 
4) Ricardo Rodriguez, Cambridge 
5) John Whitley, Revere 
6) Bob Libardoni, Wellesley > = 
7) Jack Shun, Cambridge Ss = 
8) Mark Stepakuff, Ashland 
9) Eric Peterson, Acton — SS 
10) Chip Nevins, Cambridge a SS 
7 DAYS A WEEK 
COPYING : MULTI COLOR COLOR COPIES & MR. BIG™ 
ae 5 & BLACK CIBACHROME GIANT COPIES 
OFFSET PRINTING 
* 9900 and Kodak copies * Color copies to 11 in. x 17 in. * Copies, to 3 ft. x 25 ft. 
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* GBC and Velo binding ° Typesetting and overhead transparencies © While you wait service 
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© Seven days a week, while * Folding, collating, cutting, binding i dda line work precisely reproduced 


you wait. ¢ Instant offset printing 
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BOSTON/BACK BAY DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTRICT 


815 Boyiston Street 267-9267 85 Franklin Street (near Filene’s) 451-0233 | 
(opposite Prudential) 260 Washington Street (near Schoo! St.) 367-3370 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11, 13 Congress Street (near State St.) 367-2738 
Saturday 8:30-6. Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 
: 230 Congress Street (at High St.) 451-1 

267-7448 101 Summer Street (near High St.) 350-7084 
‘none ead 7:30-9 One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) 227-3164 
Saturday 305. Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. 

One International Place 330-8880 

Monday-Friday 8-6 
BROOKLINE 
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Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11, (opposite Star Market) 
Saturday 9-5. 
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Looking for love 
then try 
TE-A 


Forum 


A new way to make contact 
with other single people 


With one phone call, 
from the comfort of your home, 
you can be in touch with 
up to 6 other singles 
like yourself. 


call 


24 hours — 7 days 


all calls 20 cents the first minute, 10 cents each additional minute 
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Classifieds 


PERSONALS 


CLASSIFIED 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 536-5390 
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CLASSIFIED 25 year oid SM seeks sexy CYNICAL DWF 40, attractive, college SWM 39 (29 In look 
DWM, 39, attractive, stable, ond 
INDEX | am 140, very straight educated. 2 kids, good mind, with ‘chiidren part-time, mind) warm good humor 608 Glory of uniform romance of 
* with interests in sports, R&R, , healthy left politically. Love woods, — values family & friends, en- minded ~~» boot; male bonding at its 
GUARANTEED professionally employed, beach, camping, reading, s SWF 27-42 purest knights grown into 
Chinese food and dancing. 4 joys wholesome activities, TORESPONDTOA 
CATEGORIES You must be non-emoker varied background. SWM36 = sports. Gentile spiritua seeks pretty DWF with chil- PERSONAL AD WITH w/similar interests likes squires. Box 8101. 
must nopesto mest woman friend nature. Looking for M 45 or for tamily fun and ro- theatre biking Am 
and non-druggie and must for long term partnership older who is honest, in- mance. Write to: P.O. box APHOENIXBOX RE Broker and GM trim professional sin, 
HELP WANTED and phone aged, On mutual respect,  telligent, with a good heart. 174, Dedham, MA 02026 NUMBER, MAIL GM 
BUSINESS OPPS S mutual support. Blues and P.O. Box 752 Cambridge to hiking seeks 
number. Box MFA, hiking and camping, MA.,02140. DWM, 45, has “One YOUR REPLY TO: Gay , 28, seeking flan- 30-40 to share re- 
EMPLOYMENT OPPS 2 SWM scientists 2 sensual aestheticism-no tv. heart”! Low mileage and fully nel shirt, mother earth type, _—lationship Write ol 6172 
SITUATIONS WANTED creative SWF for experimen- Charlie P.O. BOX 1363 Ken- DWF exceptionally attract- ipped with sensitivity and BOX ---- outd relaxed, athletic, JFK Sta ‘Bosotn 02114 
RESUMES tal encounters. dali Sq. Cambridge,Ma We, slender, fit, blond/ blue, atecion plus extras. If PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS non-competitive female, GM, professional, looking for 
own testtube. BOX 3217 02142 we right can let go for rsase be over 30 and not in — someone who honestly en- 
VOLUNTEERS 41, like classical music, js yell lifetime warranty 367 NEWBURY ST. love with itself. Box 8144 Genainin enaailinek dais 
Absolutely beautiful blonde Dancing. Arthur Murray style ), Jogging, kids, Please include self descrip- BOSTON, MA02115 
AUTOMOTIVE SWF, intelligent, funny, parties numer. Seek tion along with and ive ‘and feminine lady for tun basis, weekend nights 
ic, pr , per- gent enjoy studio parties gentile male with wit, warmth, phone to Box 7308, lor fun your 
DOMESTIC * fect figure seeks a dynamic Tore Box 78 Swansea, good body for egalita- Quincy, MA laughter X-c skiing and any- _—place. | am 39, 6’, 175, hand- 
FOREIGN * I man over 35 tor (92777 ton retationstip. PO Box 28 and an You professional, late 
VANS & TRUCKS * sublime relationship BOX Dancing, Arthur Murray style EXTRA! EXTRA! ARRAMINGHAM AREA rodel.Photo appreciated late 30's, handsome 
CYCLES * DWF, 46, skilled seeking os capable woman looking for friendship but not necessary. Box 5434. 5'5’-5'9". MUST include 
AUTOMOTIVESAVCS writer, visionary, DM, Serr, artisan’ wicked baselon to offer man ble relat nthe Noto. P.0.B, 586, Medtord, 
nearly bie. q person. prefer 
TIRES * one earth, one vision, one 9277 nice guy, athletic, affec- her oun, near tractive, feminine WF, 
REAL ESTATE gente dog. Sox 6588 DWF, 35, blonde hair brown ambitious. ‘Like peace, 20's. you, think you interesting, well educated, GWF, 4iyre, non-smoker, no 
Attractive DF 40 Into outdoor professional semi-  fractive, sincere, single music, & 2 cats in be the person, seeks good conversation drugs, clean and well 
APARTMENTS activies, conversation, arts, love the ocean or the yard. Wd prefer with good times and great 
APTS WANTED intellect, affection, muiti-cul- theatre sports seek male bilities. Write to: P.O. 8 lived 35 or more yrs. & . Box 8153. country sk 
CONDOMINIUMS @ tough assignment), has vettrective,  and_ affectionate. Seeking 
HOUSES FOR RENT Attractive DF 40 into outdoor mange, 37, 6, 186ibe, attyact- wiry bulid. ambition, & an very iit, Into dining out, mov-  GWF, 25-40 yrs, with same 
» interest flying, inactive attraction if have the seeks sexy together d out, fun times, seeks another joy, or could enjoy some or 
HOUSEMATES * tural experiences seeks — nis, bird-watching, t herpes seeks attractive  sunbak redhead look. I free woman 22-40 to share _—attractive, straight or all of the above. Mono- 
Man. BOX 8051. athletic S/DWF for mutually differ in some particular interests other female (preferably feminine) gamous relationship 
parent Politically supportive friendship, this description, ty oon possible ble person. 
Professional, sin- someone bly meani rela- ¥ relationship. Write t Letter/photo . Box 
PARKING SPACES cere, sensual SWM 35 seeks kind, inteligent. and emo- 
ROOMMATES * SWF tenes: 536, Nashua, NH 03061 
ROOMS TO RENT 
SEASONAL RENTALS ATTRACTIVE SWM lawer, 
SUBLETS * 37, easy: intoe 
pg arts 
MISCELLANY ton 02117 
GARTER BASKET Aware “and unusual SWM, ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 
secutive weeks in advance _Teleph 
LEGAL NOTICES fon and’ toving and we will keep running the same ad free as long as you call each week on 
LOST & FOUND * gorn Monday, Tuesday or by noon Wednesday to renew the ad. Missing a week 6:00 P.M. Wednesday) by the advertiser. If a line ad is not verified, it wl not 
OCCULT voids the guarantee. To begin renewing your ad, call 267-1234 during the week = appear in the paper. Failure to verify a display ad will result in automatic 
PETS * of the ad's second appearance. assignment of a Phoenix box number. 
SKIING * huge brain seeks brilliant, 
— *BOX NUMBERS 
WANTED * tractive, sensuous, creative. | CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS betwen a.m aed pm. Monday through Friday, Repase are held tor 3 woake 
FILLERS interested in meeting SF with The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any reason, to printan _ after the last insertion of the advertisement. aceasta 
same qualities. Box 3225 advertisement and shall be under no liability whatsoever for any error for which 
EDUCATION SEM musician 46 tal it, ay be responsible beyond liability to give the advertiser credit for so much p 
ARTS & CRAFTS pa A, outs of the linage occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected by the @ Phoenix is expressly authorized, but not required to open and inspect any 
HEALTH eetive non amokec| error, provided that The Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of such error in an or all material directed to a Phoenix box number and to discard, or otherwise 
LANGUAG erested in SF with advertisement within seven days of publication. dispose of, any flyers, unsolicited advertisements, and the like. 
MARTIAL ARTS Charles "St. Boston, "MA 
ion, 
MEDITATION 02114 
ePOnTs THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES FALL UNDER 
MISCELLANEOUS swe YEYED Quy bal COPY REGULATIONS THE CLASSIFIED GUARANTEE: 
handsome seeking SWF] The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the rates and You can save money on a two-week ad insertion. See pricing grid below. 
SERVICES around [I for romantic —_—* under which advertising space is at the time sold by The Boston po bh FOR SALE 
nights. joenix MESTIC 
— The Phoenix reserves the right: FOREIGN ae ners 
LOOK ¢ To revise copy containing objectionable phrases VANS & TRUCKS 
SERVICES ING FOR AN BICYCLES 
APARTMENT, HOUSE | ° To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisement CYCLES BOATS 
oes SERVICES one ’ > o account of its text or illustrations TIRES CLOTHING 
ONDOMINIUM? | . To determine correct t. REAL ESTATE 
DATING THE NEW, EXPANDED ee HOUSEMATES FURNITURE sai 
DELIVERY REAL ESTATE ROOMMATES STEREO/COMPONENTS 
HEACTH & CLASSIFIEDS IS THE SUBLETS ODDS & ENDS 
COUNSELING QUICK, EFFECTIVE [| No advertisement containing a phone number and/or address will be accepted yore PHOTOGRAPHY 
HOME SERVICES WAY TO FIND WHAT | in the Personal or Person to Person columns. Only Phoenix box numbers or PETS UND RECORDS & TAPES 
CARPENTERS YOU'RE LOOKING FOR | Post Office box numbers may be used. SKIING VIDEO & TV 
CLEANERS 2 _ advertisements.must be accompanied by a full name, address and tele- TRAVEL YARD SALES 
CONSTRUCTION a phone number. WANTED MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
retty, 
MASONRY 
PAINTERS progressive, reaponeibie Sh Use this form to fill out your Classified Advertisement. 
REPAIR || INSERTION DATE 
MISCELLANEOUS sharp intelligence, a 
LEGAL SERVICES passionate hee on CATEGORY PRICING YOUR AD NON-COMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL 
MOVERS - LISCENSED these | any AB Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a seperate space for punctuation. LINES $4.25 each $5.75 
a eager to meet. oat, m F, Hg ' (minimum 4) (minimum 3) 
RIDES terion, nature-lover, HEADLINES [ I I I I I I I I I I 4) 
VIDEO SERVICES tre Phoenix ESCORT $10.00 
FOR SALE SWM, 25, socks a special See (minimum 3) 
single woman to savor Art, 7 pt. light headline $6.50 $8.00 
ANTIQUES & FLEA * Architecture and the 723 7 pt. bold headline $8.75 $12.00 
MARKETS * jones. Box 8091. 45 6 7 8 9 101112 131415 ; ; ; 
APPLI ‘ 9 pt. bold headline $10.00 $13.25 
similar SWF(23-30) to share 
ans fun, conversation “ang BERR 
chemistry. Box 
COMPUTERS * 
WILD & CRAZY 
FURNIT “ seeks a compatibly 
URE zany Soy Owe for some serious * BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 
STEREO/ . If you enjoy ll ll I ll I I ll } Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort section 
peron! ALL over, wre Box 
ODDS & ENDS * 136. Please send slice. 
PHOTOGRAPHY * 
RECORDS TAPES 20 Cost: per week TOTAL 
VIDEO & TV * 135 Ibs. Seeks someone to 
YARD SALES * share music, : beaches at We cannot print your advertisement without the following information. 
123456 7 8 910111213 141516 17181920 21222324 
MUSIC & THE ship/relationship. Send 
ARTS PAYMENT MUST BE ENCLOSED WITH THE ADVERTISEMENT. Phone #: 
ACTING 
ARTISTS SERVICES smile, CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES 
AUDITIONS joy oy re dinners | NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for cancelled ads. Advertising space Address 
DANCE and conversation. Seek’ credit will be issued for ads cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in advertisements will be 
GIGS SWF to explore Boston. | accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. City: State: Zip: 
MUSICAL json po dey GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds or copy changes accepted on a guaranteed 
INSTRUCTION you'll like it. BOX 8098 Cqrereeenen. To place an using 
MUSICAL please fill out this section me @ x= 
INSTRUMENTS * DEADLINES or call 267-1234. 
MUSICAL SERVICES TO RESPOND Copy for Advertisements which must be verified Wednesday, 12noon Card #: 
STUDIOS TO A PERSONAL other Advertisements. p.m. 
WRITE: r rer nesday, 12 noon Bank: Date: 
PEOPLE ITE: Wed lay, 6 p.m. 
DATING SERVICES BOX ---- Changes and cancellations. Tuesday, 4 p.m. 
MESSAGES BOSTON PHOENIX 
PERSONALS CLASSIFIEDS 
Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. : . CLASSIFIED DEPT 
MODELING 367 NEWBURY ST. Tues. 8:30 am. 6 p.m, Thurs. 830 am. pm 367 NEWBURY ST 
ENTRE ~~ BOSTON, MA Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. BOSTON, MA 02115 
ESCOR 02115 
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sensuous eo'e 


weight homebody widow 
daughter lifetime day laugh- 
ter conversation. Boston, 
Lowell, 128. Box 8150 


GWF, 33, Shy, quiet, con- 


joys 
Las Vegas. | am a gambler so 
35+ = achance and write. 
Photo requested but not re- 
BOX 8124 


GWM 22, 5'11", 160, very 
handsome, mature student 
seeks GWM 20-35 who is 
good looking and ready for 
the real thing. Send phone 
and photo. Box 8143 


GWM, 22, 6'2”, 180ibs, 
biond hair, biue eyes, hand- 
some college grad, stabie, 
funny, athletic, straight life- 


style. 
counterpart. 
tact/photo? Box 3231 
GWM, 23, 5’8’, 150 Ibs., 
ht and appear- 


joys out 
Straight bars and 
clubs. Looking same 
20-28, 5'11”, Ibs. 
w/athietic build for possible 
emotional and physical rela- 
tionship. Let's take a chance 


GWM 24, brown/ 
hazel college grad clean-cut, 
fairly attractive, still playing 
straight, enjoy workouts, 
movies, racquetball, not into 


gay ng very 
masculine non-smoking 
sensitive GM for friendship. 
Photo and/or substantial let- 
ter a plus. Box 8107. 


GWM, 24, goodlooking, 
a mature, 


under 30 for friendship. I'm 
5’ 11", 165Ibs, brown hair 


watching 


GWM, 25, 5’9’, 165, br/br, 
handsome, str 


pr 
act/app, seeking rela- 
Ch but also 


sarcastic, sharp-witted, and 
much attitude. Can me 
handle it? Photo please. 
515, Newton CTR, Ma 
02159. 


GWM 26 5'11” 155 Hand- 


for fun/sports at Maine 

oceanfront 

foto/phone get reply 
655 Searsport Maine 


Box 
04974 


GWM, 28, 6'1", 185ibs, ex- 
ceptional looks, athletic, 
muscular -build, secure, 


GWM 29, 511”, clean cut, 
ood and body. 
r and sincere, 


weekend as 

well as con ition 

and quiet times alone with 

someone | care . Lets 

the Phoenix a chance. 

ks. Write to: Box 1018, 
Boston, MA 02134 


GWM, 29, 5'9”, 130 boyish 


build, 
seeks similar 23-35 for 
friendship ssibie rela- 
tionship. Box 2122 
Pawtucket, 


GWM 29 6’ 150 truck driver, 
laborer, enjoy hockey, 
sports, 


beach. 


friend. 
Box 56 Boston, MA 02117 


need eq 
Write with photo to 
8105. 


GWM, 31, seeks a mono- 


ts first consideration. 
= to: P.O. 486, Acton, 


GWM 31 seeks mono- 
gamous relationship with 


gets first consideration. PO 
486 Acton: 


GWM, 32, 5'10’, 195ibs, 
warm, humorous, intelligent 
and masculine seeks a 
similiar GWM, 18-30, for a 
monogamous, safe, rela- 
tionship. Interests: Raquet- 
ball, skiing. Write to: P.O. 
Box 569, Everett, MA 02149. 


GWM, 33, 5'10” 160ibs 
biue 


blonde hair eyes seeks 
another man for solid friend- 


ship and relationship. Write: 
P10. Box 711, Clinton, MA 


GWM, 37, 175ibs, pro- 
athletic, 
appeari 


First ad. West of Boston. 


GWM 40 biond prof artist 
seeks GBM 25-50 for friend- 
ship. Box 8155 


GWM, 150 Ibs., strong 
build, — for 
tionship. New to area, 21 yrs. 
old.BOX 3222 


Handsome gay male phys- 
ician, 30, stable and roman- 
tic interested in meeting 


other similar gay male MD's. 
box 3220 

Handsome, intelligent, 
stable, won 1, S 35 


seeks semi- beautiful, 
telligent, petite SWF for test. 
ing relationship. Box 3227 


Hil Friendly, honest, depen- 
dable SWM, 27, 5’ 9” 140 Ibs, 
looks like Bill Murray. Seeks 


INEEDA 


MIRACLE 
| need a woman about twice 
my height! | am a free-wheel- 
, dance-happy guy with 
nothing left to do but smile, 
smile, smile. Unfortunately 


photo (if possible) to let me 
know ail about the latest 


show. SHAKE IT UP NOW! 


L a chance meeti 


happy, romantic SWF 19-29 
for movies, dancing, compa- Mo 
nionship or relationship. Box way | do? Pete Box 1199 
8077 Chariton City MA 01508 
Let's x-country ski and 
THE PHOENIX dance; walk and talk near the 
REALESTATE 222". Active, fit SWF 36 
CLASSIFIEDS-- adventurous, outdoorsy 
REAL, RAPID 
INELY Pi INER GM 26 
RESULTS !! LONELY PRISONER GM 26 
d GMI 


wasy you 
| am 47, tall, proffesional, 
and financially independant. 
Write P.O. Box 9332, 
Providence 02940 - 


if you dare, | will dare. At- 
DF mid 


JAICAN, very att 
tleman, 32, 5’ 8”, 
employed, intelli 


tractive, slim 
om for commitment. 
of 


046268 Prlorida Sate 
Prison Box 747 Starke, 
Florida 32091 


Looking for interesting, 
down-to-earth, intelligent 
Metrowest singles, late 20's 
to mid 30's interested in 


monthly brunching. What do 
you have to offer? Box 8139 


new 
start with SWF, 2 who's 
modern, with old-fashioned 
sensi 6pitt: , dark 
hair, beard, professional 
Journalist, into theater, flim, 
all kinds of music, outdoor 
New England, politically 


met Natasha through 
Phoenix Personals. 


ATHLETIC MALE 
Athletic, intelligent, hand- 
some, great physique SWM 
36 MBA seeking 
fit, beautiful, sexy lady 22 
who is sound of body, mind 


ercising, 
dancing, movies and shar- 
ing. Box 5331 

Manchester, 


N.H. area, 


1 
or older. I'm 40 years 
. Good looking, 


somewhat muscular. 
po Box 5731 Manchester, 
03108. 


Masterful man, dark, 
brilliant, intense, some para- 


SWM age 32, — 


handsome, BAY 


city, out- 
traveling. 


photo, 
t, 17 Stone ST. U-C, 
Beverly, MA. 01915. 
MONOGAMISTS ONLY- 
Pisces 


musician tired games 
others thrive on. Are you an 


chance. ate for trlendehip tist with leftover 60's uto- 
Write to: Kevin, P.0. Box preferably near Taunton. Say" 24 you definately. "All Setters willing? Send 
3212, Boston MA 02101. 5349. negut seeks similar to 25 in Kindly, cuddly, com- comers, = 136, photo please, return with 
GWM 25 510" 150 pro- GWM, 30, colorful, comely, Framingham area. th 4 passionate Cancer ». iddleboro same. Box 1030 Tisbury 
fessional varied interests Catholic and letter f 150ibs, 5'9” SWM 02568. 
seeks similar GWM 25-35 stylish romentic 25-35 pret. sensitive sociable, MALE 
North Shore who ex- GWM grey 81 61 170 spritualledy love 20-23. Lik: some. great physique SWM 
widen long loving talks and sga- 38 MBA seeki physically 
Other things. Send. detalies for friendship & cean but not necessarily. For fessional seeks same for 
10-24. of Interests and way poss fun frolics and rapturous ro- a and who ex- = friendship/possible rela- 
Shere arts arts and sports with Box 8133 ap- ercis' ~ 4 sports, tlonship. Must have act 
948 Hondall Square 02142. 3138. ing. Box 6331 please. Box 6111. 
Per 
OPTIONAL HEADLINES 
(only if desired for indicated extra charge) 
$8.75 7 PT. BOLD 15 letter limit 
$10.00 9 PT. BOLD 12 letter limit 
PRINT CLEARLY 
GUIDELINES PRICING PER WEEK 
ea MULTIPLY THE TOTAL BY THE NUMBER 
“Anyone seeking a longterm, monogamous OF WEEKS THE AD WILL RUN- 
‘relationship in Personals. Abbreviations are 
permitted only to indicate gender * HANDLING FEE: 
preference, race and religion. The Boston $7.50 PER AD, PER 
Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a WEEK with a two week 
self-description, age range, lifestyle, and minimum and a six week 7 50 
avocations. Ads containing explicit maximum. 
sexual/anatomical language will not be OPTIONAL HEADLINE: 
accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the a4 75 p= .00 oo above : 
| right to edit or reject an advertisement. or size differential) $_--.-- 
Classified ads may be submitted for a EXTRA 
publication only by persons 18 years of age iDS: 
or older. Also, no ads will be published 
seeking persons under that age. $1 10. ities taal 
THE DEADLINE FOR AD : | OPTIONAL MAILOUT: 
PLACEMENT IS 2:00 P.M. The Phoenix “yp a free 
TO ISSUE DATE ie Phoenix will mai 
address via first class ma 
AD PLACEMENT OFFICE HOURS: every Monday for $6.00 per 
Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. ees 
a.m. - p.m. 
ed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. TOTAL: $--~._- 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. MULTIPLY BY WEEKS 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE RUNNING:x 
Newbury Street 
This information is confidential. We cannot accept your classified ad without it. 
NAME = CO Check here if you will let us read 
e your Phoenix personal ad on 
PHONE we (No names will be used, 
ADDRESS box numbers only). id 
CITY STATE ZIP 
ACCOUNT # SIGNATURE REQUIRED 
EXP. 


MUSCLE BOUND 
Grand-daddy said“it’s -as 
easy to fall in love with a 
strong woman as a weak 
one.” Well for me it's easier. 
This DWM 40's, handsome, 
athletic, (not body builder) 

and kind, 


tetligen’ positive 
and available for an excit! 
relationship with a 

man. | would oney devoting 
myself to pleasing a 
physically and emotionally 
strong woman. Please write 
will not be disap- 


ied. Send note, 
{photo helpful). Box 8092 


friend hip/; 
jends le rela- 
tionship. phone. Box 


8129. 


i 


in 


git 
itt 
tise 


tistic 
ous 


and 
int exploration the 
and wonders of our 

planet 


warm, 
and open-minded, 
woman for frank in- 


teans/ 
warrts meet 


Matvectionate, 


owe GROWNUP 
ive, intelligent well educated 
healthy independent 


lig! 
5'10” "preferred. Enjoy 
sports, con- 
exploring 
in 
good relationship. ‘Send 
replies. Box 5305. 


SF, Asian, 27, wise, , 
dilettante, stunning, 
enigmatic, mysterious. 
Wants SWM, brilliant, tall, 
profound laugher. 


people 


SHEELER LATS 


Wanna catch 
some, “Michael Seine? 


wannercatch Tale hand- 


opher 
ful, young, 41yo 
tive extrovert, theatrical, 
Political, 


science fiction 
an 
home. Looking JF 
a 
relationship. Box 
3242. 


White Male 40, 5’10” 


ice guy. Interested In 


women , in good 

shape and with similar 

interests. Box 5356 

SJF, 26, 5’6’, 125ibs, 

tionally Attractive, A 
perceptive. 

minute rough- 


Reading 
housin the next. 
Photo/ Box 106 Al- 
Iston, Ma. 02134. 

slim, cul- 


SJF, 39, 

tivated, 

~~ tennis, travel; seeks 
affectionate, trim, well- 
profesional. Box 


Affectionate, 
one 


similar, not identical 


. em- 
. Seeks similar female 


tain bike, moosewood 


brown hel = 

WFNX, 
pichoteoh, foots 
handsome 
Photo, Box 8102. 
SWF 29 likes rock, 
blues, outdoors 
similar to 
with. BOX 8157. 


life 


a Suet i, sense of fun, | Maurice/Alec/Clive. That's |, = . SEEKS 
: seriousness with a light heart pf you. Really! P| 
— — protessoinal late 40s seeks 
NOSTS, MAN. my smile is fading almost as f 
some unique seeks (col- aerobics leader who is_in- 
le?) jocks studs_prepples multi-colored hue. Please 
: Descriptive letter and photo = —— sing ’ 2 king 
= ——— brought us together | 
| 
batch. Box 6434 : ; humor, very fit, seeks tall, 
leis with romance novel trim, well-educated lady who ristopner Reeves) suc- 
| hero. Seeks woman for per- dresses well, handies her cessful, young, 41yo in- 
lationship. Into science fic- and class. Looking for long- _atrical, physical, political, en- 
| looking to meet a similar, tion, photography, movies. term, non-smoking, elegant gaging dreamer/doer seeks 
| straight-acting, health con- Hope you may be young- _ partner. Photo requested & very smart, ar ey 
friendships & relation " you to intelligent, loving lover, supplier 
lo flying. the out- and adventurous. Tari Box casional bon mots. Box 
who desires an attractive Middie aged TV clean dis- —— Pry 
on this. Please send photo le fun Box 24 Sherborn  9UY: Just starting to realize = : 
and phone. Box 8861. some, clean-cut and healthy. __-—. — ory ea why things are the way they som Michae aine/ 
— Easy i'm looking for women of 
— GWM, 18- longterm, MILLI F similar. background, who is 
monogamous _ relationship. ready to share, be honest, be 
CLASSY, ENjOYS partner for friend, lover, and 
non 
loving. smoking slender pron 
cants only. Humor, wit and fessional female for 
reliability required. Box 8097 ~~ . Photo 
A 
; SWM (same). Should be 
serious about jazz (musician 
or aficionado) Also impor. 
tant to be focused, 
articulate, zany, creative, 
positive and sincere. (as | . 
am). BOX 8055. aT 

ce, art, music and 

Pretty SWF, 27, tall, slender, 

enjoys dining, dancing, 

theatre, movies, daytrips, 

seeks pro- 

for mate. Box 2430 Boston, 

Ma 02208. 

The Phoenix personals; what 

an eg concept. This 

is safest, most 

controll way to meet 

= SJM, 30, goodiooking, pro- 

ene fessional, varied interests, 
is truly warm, thoughtful, nice guy, 

“high-tech”, “80's* method seeks an attractive SJF with 

horizons for a com- 
‘mitted relationship. Write to 

box 5300. 

Attractive SJM, 42, kind hearted, clean 
eclectic, quick witted, gentie, 
curly haired, mensch, seeks 
warm Jewish Female 
counterpart. Box 2477 Cam- 
bridge 02238. 

SJM 49 secure, 
loves . You must 

Box 28 Watertown MA 

Note with recent photo, end 

WMs are looking for interest- 

. free-spirited, , Medical student, 24, 
bean No "open-minded 

ls am to new 
things. intelligent 
R on self. BOX 3233. woman with a good sense of 

SBF 24, professional 

warm, gregarious, sense 

humor, slender, ‘attractive, has pase at 

vor Killington. Hot tub, Ver, etc. 

SugarBush. Long boards, 

ing seeks attractive pro- rough rides, high Get 

fessional with —_Psyched. PoBox $73 Camm 
similar interests for 

and conversation. $221 

wants to meet Oriental 

woman. Interests include 

Seeks a SM, sincere, non- 

sleazy, (color not im- oe 

portent) Box 8083. Sou are, 6, 

black lady, 28, 5'3", student. Beach, bike, walk. 
handsomep stable, white ‘ou should not smoke, know 
male, 27-34, 5'10" plus for how to drive, ike water and 
issapointed. P.O. Spirited JM 27, 
| Box 161, Waltham, jooks, caring 
02254-0161 quisitive and open minded, 
seeks same in » pretty 
SBM, incarcerated 39 needs a. 
strong, liberated, sensitive SWF. Box 6140. 
Wil exchange photo letter. Strange man a7, ahy and 
BOX 8123. "misunderstood. tay 
inquisitive, intelligent, op- 
Unconventional academic, timistic, compassionate, : 
tellectusl, "romantic, tine Proved 
enough ooking. and a 
from toni 
searching for that lovely, ar- Like Rg BY 
or serious, more. 
Only the unusual should re- 
spond. Box 3239 
Successtul, handsome, af- | 
SBM would Uke to meet SWF fluent SWM 51 mies} 
SBM wouid like to attr: 
good listener SWF, 25, tall, blonde, sparki- 
2140 
SF 33 who appreciates in- 
telligence, humor, and inde- 
pendence. Seeking compa- 
nion for dinners, travel, ; 
plays, skling, camping. 
haps romance. Box 6836 | 


GAY 
CHAT 
LINE 


¢ Call the Buddy System® and be anonymously 
connected to the next person calling in. 
¢ Only 19¢ per connection. 


LONG 
YOU WANT 
ADDITIONAL COST 


¢ No phone company record of your call 
¢ No one charges less 


‘ 
| 
‘ut 
« 
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music, football, comic 
books, astronomy, seeks 


SWF, 32, physically, emo- 
tionally strong, healthy, Mf 


‘attractive. Seeks 


SWM 35ish same 
qualities. Not afraid of com- 
mitment or me. Only 5 


attractive men reply. P.O. 
Box 110, Essex Station, Bos- 
ton MA 02111 

SWF, 49, slim, 5'7, bookish, 
sensuous Taurean seeks 
mature civilized, com- 


SWM 21, 5’ 11°, handsome, 
student, sensitive, protective 
looking for SWF 18-22 . 


share a long-term, 
relationship. x 


SWM 21 5’6” cute, in- 


telligent, college senior 
biologist likes new wave 


tractive, shorter college 
fun and romance. 
BOX 8120. 


SWM, 23, 5’ 9°, student, 
witty, athletic, handsome 


and successful Harvard _ 
Seeks smart, attractive 


F 19-26. BOX 3235. 


SWM 24 former ski instruc- 
cam- 


SWM, 25, blonde hair, biue 
eyes, 5'10", seeks fun 
semi-intelligent 
SWF for serious 

Box 5367. 

SWM, 25,! only want a 
woman to love and love me 


4618, Westboro, MA 01581. 


SWM, 33, romantic, 
ous, intelligent, 
oys outdoors, movies, 
travel laugh 


seeks nice, attractive woman 
21-39 for 
possible romance. Box 88 


SWM, 33, humor- 
ous, intelligent, kind, 

en- 
Joys outdoors, movies, 


hter, 


seeks nice, attractive woman 
21-39 for friendship, 
possible romance. Box 8096. 


-looking 34, 
well-built, attractive, in- 
educated 


=* 


5 


i 


ill 


26 


| 


SCORPIO 
Searching for Sid in this con- 
formist world. _SWF, 23, 


SWM, age 29, student from 
out of state, seeks 
with woman 25-35, open to 
committment, main interests 
music and art. BOX 8128. 


SWM handsome aathietic 


DWM, honest, sensitive, 


seeks attractive, 
adventurous, uninhibited 
S/DWF 28-40 long term 


QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR 


long Cont ‘hair, 

eyes, educated, de- 
cent, honest, healthy, 
divorced, faithful, warm, 


0 first letter. Aurora L. 
Calle 51-A # 6-25 Apto 101 
Bogota-Columbia (South 
America) 


eyes. Oy scare, Vsicome 


SW\M, law student, well-built, 


SWF. Photo appreciated. 
gg to: Box 1026, Aliston, 


friendship, adventure, 


Pretty, petite, professional 
seeking non-smoking single 
man enjoys travel, cul- 
ture, one out, inter- 


Write to: P.O. 1254, 


friendship/relationship. 
Write with 645, 


ing, unioving AND allegedly handsome, feet on’ the ground and a 
am a . Like walks, human for tlendehip sense of absurd, with a touch 
concerts, dining out, movies, and possible romance. I'ma Of silliness. Write to: Box 
museums, country, travel, Programmer for money, a 2153, Cambridge, MA 02238 
Club Med & Getaway in musician for love, socialist, SM, lonely, financially se- 
Berkshires. Seek good look- caring and aware, interested cure, Godly, compassionate, 
ing, humorous, attractive, m H considerate, good sense of 
work fast. Box 47, humor, love kids...Write to: 
J.C.S. 5 Mill St., Belmont MA 01754. Kunta Muwwakill, P.O. Box 
pt « SWM, 36, boyish good looks, 747, Starke, Florida 32091. 
GM, 28, attractive, open- , blond, blue, matured by SWF 20, student, plump, 
enjoys films, music, nature, = less romantic, in body tng 
quiet eves, seeks sincere and heart seeks aSFwhols 31-26, si Age, 
panion under 35. Please be best friend with ee en itive. W PO 
Southborough 01772 5'6", 128, many 
GM, 28, attractive, straight 29. tall. blue-eyed, medium bull han. 
acting and » Pro- newcomer, 23-29, with loving . Write to: P.O. 
fessional, varied interests tractive lady, , Box 1084, Burlington, MA 
seeks affectionate, good sense of. humer, 
personable, healthy, G athletic & artistic interests 
.18-30, for warmth, friend- for friendship/ fun. She who SWF, 25, blonde, blue-eyed, 
bie rela- waits is lost. Be found; send going places fast in ca- 
ship and possi my 
tionship. Send letter and o/ note. PO Box 5254, reer and seeking a non- 
phone number to: P.O. BOX » NH 03108 a. mature, success- 
1549, Brookline, MA 02146. STATUS, PRIDE, ful, gentieman, 28-42, 
culture, talent aaa who is established in his ca- 
y reer. Objective: Sharing new 
tall, attractive is and old experiences fine 
MAN OF RUBBER LIVES- what tall, creative, and por 
GUMBY, handsome SWM, pretty dark-haired’ SWE 
22, recent college graduate, seeks in S/DWM, 31-43. photo to Bo: 1592 
complexion and pointy Write about yourself. Box 


Talk Privately 


with the friend YOU choose 


1-550-9000 


Man To Man Group and Private 
Conversations 
No extra charge for private lines. 


l20¢ 1st min. $1.10 each add’l. 9 
mins. only $1.00. 


seeks unique i 


Interests boat- South Shore SM, 51, gentleman, tall, SWM, 36, seeks a SWF to GWM 24, body builder,  (18+)forfriendship. Writeto: ‘intelligent, 
ing, scuba, jetskling, skiing. UNBELIEVABLE handsome, secure, weenend camping ing Box 138, Norton, MA for commitment: dancing, 
Looking for , cute, SWM 40, handsome Red- : you rather = with dry humor seeks spon- _trips thr scenic,rest- another bodybuilder for music (rock-jazz), Foreign 
petite single for ford, type (a) a shy, taneous, warm lady to share ful, New Write to: friendship out partner... ae 200 films. Write to: P.O. Box 
serious relationship. No  frenchman into skling, new tic, caring, beral nature, arts, sports, travel P.O. Box 2846, Boston, MA 80x 3313, WM, 46, 6’, 200, warm, 3552, McCormack... 
smoking or drugs. Send let- Enjoy from the hippie days, (0) and dining. 02101 tion, Boston, MA 02101. Boston, MA 02101 
60, Billerica, 1 young (16+) women. BOX essman/entrepreneur inhis "0. Box 2572, OWE GWMS5,58" 140, darkhalr, for conversation, other SWM, 30 seeking attractive 
mid-30's, or (c) a super in- dent, fit intelligent attract- | green eyes, young-looking, counterpoints. Write to: Box slim financially secure 
SWM, 42 (30's in mind & telligent author and Cum- SWF, 36, seeks intelligent, ive, seeking a secure happy,  Cleanshaven, athletic, non- 173, Hi woman 25-40 for romance, 
63", body), 6’3, 175, business  putor Science man for friend- emotionally available, ed in- 02161 relationship. Am honest, sin- 
210, athletic, down-to-earth, owner - Joy | me Well, i'm all three! But YOU — ship and possible serious re- _—atnietic, nonsmoker, 35-45, it and attractive. Likes cere, trusting. Write send 
seeks companion for , ing, ; lov- must be shy, liberal, in- lationship. Enjoy hiking, into personal growth and out , workouts, tight photo, phone number. P.O. 
Must be open-minded, or Qui . 5'2, younger slim 70, area, 
bright, enreative, ‘o. Sonshes year ‘round, fire- if you are, then write me-OK? attractive, sensitive. Box wes » ASE friend, possible rela- seeks a GM, 18-35 for com- —e 
smoker with sense of q evenings, x-count Box 5323 MA DWM, 34, tonship. PO Box 1345, Cam- penionship. Write to: Box 15, SWM, eyes, 
20-26. Send photo/letter, , country yoga a single female bridge 02238 Middleboro, MA 02346. brown hair, , , 
5001, Peshody, fine SUGAR-SPICE Are there any younger, Ay GwM, , kind, gentie, GWM, handsome, caring, 
goodiooking woman out and financially secure, 30's, many interests, blonde, tractive, . Enjoy mu- 
hammocks Healthy, proportioned, 1794, Boston, MA 02 Oves, travel P.O. Box 1113 good 
mov- work, no some, great movies, walks beach, trips. Seek bright, 
les, cooking, handsome, & laring, Paying ing Caucasion mid 50s friend. Box 63, Boston, Ma DWM, 34, not too hard to quiet times. Seeks someone 02117 ive, (pre) professional SWF, 
% enterpreneur desires quality 02116 Photo are terrific too. look at, outdoorsy, biues, to care for and about to with compatible sense 
only friends! Seeks ones Calypso. Capes andi tvemn EBONY-IVORY relationship. jazz, mountains, nature share good times. Must be 1 OF... of humor and similar 
tiove, healthy, a cottage on the water just 7 Tiffany Road., Suite 4, 3 seeks SWF/DWF 2 ‘ . Phone ail, , attractive, interests for triendehio. 
SWF, 18-30, for West of Boston. Seeking Salem NH 03079. * 460, non drinker, light  ™Monagomous  ~ photo a heip but all SWM, 26-40, funny and back more. 
Marr’ age? SWF, 5°6 or taller, fit, Write | ter 443  aenswered x adven' phe 
appreciated. Box eclectic, loving and adven- nique Blend. Brains, ive, self-employed, like 
turous. for evolving rele- beat” ‘Blonds France, Seeks DWM, 34, professional, GWM, 31, 611, 1601 
tionship ty. 34, 31, 160ibs, to: Photo 719, Wash- 
. Write to: P.O. Box = academic seeks tall, hand- SF, 30’s-40's, who — seeking an 7 handsome, professional, ~~ St. No. 184, New. SWM, 32, well-built, trim, 
5008, Wayland, Me., 01778 some, warm, highly: agrees with island life, (children OK) for a blond/brown, masculine, MA 02160. former New 
SWM, 29 5'3” beard, tual, accomplished cats cars. possible long term seeks similar mid-C : , self-employed in 
moustache, Car SBF, 38 (Looks 28), desires ; : Has business head with — tionship. Write to: P.O. Box GWM friendship and  SWM, 32, 5°10, wants to commercial Timber and Fish- 
ing. Local music, to meet a SM, 6'+ analyst or of humor. Exchange 648, Suffield, CT 06078. meet an intelligent, free- 
trips, levis. Seeks F 24-35 escort to “I'm Rap cerned MBA, 33-45, for com- friendship, —s to: , Hyannis, spirited woman with not too healthy mind body 
with same interests. peport™ with long -—«s@itted ‘relationship. BOX On, 02601. many hangups for fun, week- and liv- 
term relationship to follow. 02557 seeks a ‘or divorced Male transfer student from vacations, romance, 
SwWM, 29, Write to: P.O. Box 425, Unusual SWM, Md writer on woman, late 30's, for sharing New Jersey seeks exciting 58 foot 
Non smoker/ drinker/ drug- Dorchester, MA 02122 SWM 21 56" cute ane female to show him ail the 02053. forts. Mobile lifestyle varies 
ger. int t, SWM, 40, seeks arty friend- 880k young college senior biologist Photo =—_rock and rol this town has to from beautiful, remote loca- 
Also ship with SF, 25-45. Opera, oldtashioned SWF East jo ues ¢ sushi be nice. Write to: Bill, offer. 21 St Box 387 Boris met Natasha through tions to cultural urban 
lazy, distracted, non- dance, theatre, European ancestry le les PO Box 51, Bedford, MA Boston 0211 the Phoenix Personals. Write Office 
materialistic and pro- firm. fine arts on Wed in Bos. curvy Lets get Really! Box 1430, Petersburg 
fessional. ton. P.O. Box 2271113,Cen- BOX 8119. pretensions’ ah yl Alaska 99833 
com | adventurous, uninhibited cal and intelectual’ fertale feted SWM, 32, 5°10", wants to 
tive Latin, Or- SWM 59° 165ibs, young occult, attractive, trim S/DWF 2 fong term (30-55) companionship. fie mest’ an’ 
jental redhead, or cider looking 27, non-emoker or young old-fashioned 29, professional, 5'9°, relationship. Massachusetts be sincere, honest relationship. Send Spirited single woman with 
woman. 1100k alittle ike Jet? drinker. | am honest, open. SWF, East Europea dark hai. brown eyes, seek- Boy now in Florida living on and open. Writeto: “possible, no pros fot too many tor 
Goldblum with a moustache. minded, caring, and would Gen a Must work : . Write to: PO Box fun, weekend ro- 
SWM, 29, good-looking, nionship and good times. vacations. Write to:G.S.,PO Write to: P.O. Box 1793, or white male 5530'S, No dependents, 61a, Medway, MA 02083. 
Brockton South Shore area. larm, strong, Box 571, Boston, MA 02102. Pompano Beach, FL 33061 (30) 8, friendly, single employed, 33, 160 
dining out, long drives, Box 3230 attractive, seeks man who GWM, 25, 130!bs, good GWM, 37, average build, with mine. Write to: P.O. Box 
very loving, kind, ing, warm, sincere per- athletic, straight acting,non- 628, Boston, MA 02134 Ay 
retty, easy-going SWF 36. caring, loyal, intelligent, sonality, seeks little brother promiscuous, under- telligent, attractive, SWF 
trim, witty, warm, inquiring, healthy, outgoing, active, 18.21. Likes swimming, ski-  standing.Seeking similar REDHEAD WANTED by a 30 
who prety, and "write male, 16-24 slight- SWM, 28, artist, 26 Box 664 Boston, Ma 02 123. 
non-smoking SWF, 25-35 to Write to: P.O. Box Steve, 3483, aver build, intelligent, Looking for @ vivacious, brilliant seeks x 
Box 81 develop longterm, mono- 2238, Cambridge, MA 02238 sensitive, for wwiendehip/ sweet, brainy, humorous, SWM 35 170ibs. blue 
to: Bex 1088, Boston, maica Plain, Ma. 02130 tionship later. Let's com- Cambridge 021 drinker, good "sense “ot 
MA 02117 DWM, 40, attractive, SWM. - te. Write to: P.O. Box San one humor, likes 
SWM, 30, 200ibs, 86”, ual, ‘sensitive, “honest S ALONG WAY GOM, 62,1". 30, Boston, MA 02133 Single Greek male, 24. well quiet evenings, holding 
outdoors, ocean, camping; qualities. Lets fall in love and YOU WANNA weekend romance single woman for fun dates willing to try @ serious rele- 
help fences around §— ing and athietic con- romance in the ROCK & ROLL oe ha Write to: P.O. Box fF Maybe more. Send reply, tionship again, someone who 
the house? response Ventional un- 0126. but the BOSTON sincere. 3684 Station, Ct. to: PO Box 106, won't play games and wants 
to: P.O. Box 103, Caper shot. 28. athletic, in CLASSIFIED section can ton, Ma 01510 MA 02153. a lot of time 
interests range cozy joving, ‘attractive, pro- "ele get thelr faster. you =GWM, 24, 6, 165. I'm SIF 30's, attractive, well- 
in front of to 9. need musicians, equipment, honest 24-34 and. want that one 
SWM, 30, 6 2 pro- nights in front of fireplace fessional for apace, or wring, in- SWF, 22, looking to meet educated, bright, traditional person in your as | 
fessional, attractive, seeks  %kydiving. Seeking slender —ive, WM. Photo. fant ind Rin gent, good looking. SWM 24+ non-smoker. En- — family values, would love to do why not write to me? Box 
’ athletic attractive lady still PO Box 682, Sudbury MA you on Seeks same under 30 for joy fitness, outdoors, being meet similar 
pretty, in romace, commitment and possible lasting relationship. together. ‘Must. be ‘epon- Write to: P.O. Box 837, 
season backcountry adven- family. Please send photo. ; Guseiees. @ talk. John, PO Box taneous. box 402 doiph, MA 02368, — = 
turist and love BOX 8039 Lexington. BOX 8993 _ Groveland MA 01634. 


ing, old 
to: Box 286192, 
Ri 02908 


GWM, 23 6’, 165ibs, 

, Professional, sin- 
cere, friendly. Seeks friend- 
ship, relationship. Enjoys 

out and even- 
ings. Write to: 5706, 
Mariboro, MA. 01752. 


GWM, 24, 6'3, brown 
hair/biue eyes, straight 
act/: and clean cut. 


My GWM 18-30 for 
friend and possible rela- 
tionship. Write to: Box 2706, 
Taunton, MA 02780 


GWM, 27 180 athletic, 
straight appearing 


friend. Write to: 
.O. 287, Truro, MA 02666. 


GWM, 37, 5’ 9, 140, br-bi, 
must. Attri love . Des- 

‘ately seek’ man to 
come nome into cud- 


3, Provincetown 02657. 
GWM, 45, 137ibs, or- 


SWF, 26, 5’ 10, 130 ibs, 
bright, attractive, 
drinker, non-smoker, 


ments seeks intellectual 
e, 
SWF, 31, 5’6”, brown 
hair, brown eyes, , bored 
and search of a “real” 
man. You know, Harrison 
Ford, da, da, da, etc. 


SWM, 23, 6'2’, I75ibs, biue 
hair, 


. Write to: PO. Box 
1255, Waltham, MA 
02254-1255 


SWM, 25, 5'7, red 
140ibs seeks 


SWM 25, professional. 
turous, 


tionate, easy-going. 
Likes movies, books, Out- 
doors, dining-out, skiing, 
sailing seeks intelligent, 
down-to-earth but fun-loving 
SWF 22-26 for friendship-re- 
lationship. Non-smokers 
. Write 


. Photo if 
to PO Box 2403 Woburn, MA 
01801 


SWM, 26, 5'11°, 160ibs, 
brown hair, blue eyes, 
moustache seeks attractive 
SWF, 20-40, for an intense 
relationship. Send phone 
number to: Box 521, Lowell, 


SWM, 30, 60, 175, 


seeks attractive, trim, 


SWM, 29 with mild herpes PO 
seeks SF 23-35. I'm a non- 
go to movies and comedy 
clubs. All letters will be relationship. Massachusetts 
answered. P.O. Box 757 Boy now in Florida living on 
Cambridge MA 02140 Saliboat and cruis- 
irish recently singled 40 ing the islands. Tired of wear- 
SWM 30 brown halr blue joss ing woolles? Trade for 
eyes seeks special single  jingual world travelled ur. PO Box 1793, Pompano SWM, 25, 5'7°, bright, at- 
woman 25-35 for possible bane ocean residence movie Beach, FL 33061 tractive, caring, creative 
serious relationship. All | ask buff gourmet cook seriously seeks a SF counter-part for 
is to share your love, ee 
life, your clothes. Box 8348. on an te = awesome music, film and the 
———————————— perior half of the species outdoors. Write to: P.O. Box 
looking for female 25-45 to LOOKING FOR AN 1392, Kendall Sq, Cam- 
be monogamous with. Box #APARTMENT,HOUSE MA02142_ 
J 
292 Concord MA 01742 honest, addorable man. REAL 
’ (you'll receive CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
passion 's per- 
SWF, Mia Farrow took- alike sonal & political stuggies a 
seeks leading man 32-45 for must. Thouhful replys only, 
please, and include your DWF, 43, fun-loving, attract- 
—  W.Somerville Ma 02144. al and 
back: to: P.O. 
demess/ rave! sports Box 421, Newport Ri. 
tivities. You e - girl for a long-term, mono- DWF, 45, 5'4, 136ibs, seeks 
tlonate, romantic, consider. 49, 94, 
te ate, mild-tempered, good nda, please happy, clean, trim, friendly, financially secure lover liking 
Sachothers sense of humor, please very very tender,” work fairs, pets, children, family, 
fre philosophical end resource- Box 7605, Clearwater, voles dining, conversation, ro- head seeks POKEY, attract- 3697, McCormack Station, 
thoughts. And when you're Looking for ayounger at- 33518 mance. Box 78, Swansea = ive SWF, 20-22 with orange Boston 02101 
Box 3180. LOOKING FOR AN DWF, 50, smoker, attractive, felationship land, radoal un- 
SWM, 36, “A Great Catch”, ARTMENT, HOUSE loves dancing, travel, etc. re ; SWF, 24, 5'2”, eyes of blue, nventional hates bar 
6'2, 200, fit, at- ‘OR CONDOMINIUM ? Seeks similar gentleman for not Creative, artistically inclined, 
24. Wactve, and ew EXPANDED preclated: Box 1678. having fun, meeting people 
ready to settic down but REAL ESTATE and | never 
but independent. Likes to Struggling to balance career —_—_—_—_—___—_—_—_—aX——_—_-_ ia thoupit i'd do. You must be 
dance, rock n ‘roll quiet and life. Sound fam- open minded, into music, af- 
times, an evening of dinner iar? Seeks bight prety, n- fectionate, thoughtful, can 
by candlelight Not afraid to ‘dependent, SWF, 26-36, make me | 
be exposed to UV rays. ™odern sensibility, old- and over 22. apply to 
Please describe your ideal fashioned values, in similar Box 1499 with photo if 
predicament. Together let's possible. 
3170 ture. There's 80 much more SWF. 24, nonconformist, 
we should be doing. Box pone tomboyish, | (non- 
5403 driver), seeking 
pn (bearded?) bachelor. Cats, 
SWM bicycll 
save Provi 34 can be crushed. 
science, adventures, think- 
dancing, sushi, playing sung- movies, fireplaces, affection 
SWM 22 150ibs physically compassion, new age ideas, interests, sports (tennis, 
for SWF 20-45 with sense — — 
camping hiking walks Please graduate with a success- 
include photo. Box 5326. ful wood-working business. a 
Let's exi photos and ing, lifting, 
104 Charies Street, Boston, for friendship, possible rela- 
Ma 02114 be sincere. 
ee ite Box 8141 Boston 
Ww sic, tennis GWM, 33, attractive ex- MA02114 
gardening, running, hopes 
peign white lew end meet a tikeminded i 
humored athletic 
-30 for winter escapades 
appreciated. Box $371 
w/similar interests likes 
dancing, theatre, Am snow skiing. You: 30 to 40, oe a ‘ 
: : share lifetime of love with the « 
ht man. Write to: PO Box " 
back 8 
ac Ox eee din ing MA 


00 poor tor the MESSAGES 


SWM, 35, 6'0’,,160 Ibs, kind, WM 32, SWF, 31, student and , “4 
honest, generous, com- some, non-macho. Have soon to be Phd. 5'4”, blonde 

) ? been through hard timesand hair and blue eyes. | study ‘and many children. musician tired of games  SWM, 24, t 
relate to someone who’s dance part time and! also Box others thrive on. Are you an ritual, more tactile than tact- 
seeks same in SWF, 18-35, been through the same. enjoy flims, books and trips honest SWF attractive, ‘U! seeks an alternative 
slim, petite? for tenderness, Ease, Seu, to the country. I'd like to Ss motivated and Send alternative. No whole 
sharing, support, e pilot), talks meet a SWM, preferably an Sm passat photo please, return with ; 

jo appreciated. Write to: cuddling. Seeks WF, intellectual type who's be- jon. Hot tub, Ver, etc. | same. Box 1030 Tisbury 90x 6976 
Box 1720, Starksboro, nonsmoker, (26-32) who tween 30-40 and not over 6’ Friends have shares at 02568. 

J but no tall. Write to box 3246 SugarBush. Long boards, Sw : 
SWM, 35, handsome, Must be tall (Spiftépiin & up), rough rides, high times, Get MORE TO LIFE! eyes, 5'10°, 165 Ibs, in- 
athletic, looking for . (0 SWF, Mia Farrow look- alike Psyched. PoBox 673 Cam- GWM 33 165ibs t, 
physically ft woman 18-35 to must (stl cond photo of me seeks leading man 32-45 for bridge 02140. brown good looking some. Enjoys | tic din- 
P.O. Box 2184 Peabody. Annex Station, gic! Photo, Box fessional seeks same’ for Seeking for slender, 

0196 02903. friendship/possible rela- spontaneous SWF, 21-25 for 
SM 26-I'm bright, sensitive, tionship. Must have act an honest . In 
SWM, 36, musician, busi- ,» responsible, together Boston area picture clude photo. Box 8061 
nessman, habitual post. un- you SwM 2156" cule zed; please. Box 8111. 
der-forging proud trim, College senior biologist have sensible MUSCLE BOUND 
> |, lover of country "ew wave dancing sushi crunchy, but like Bloom- Grand-daddy said“It’s as 
Shance tame and inter. 8nd classical music, karate, Playing sunggle bunnies : ASPECIA\ easy to fall in love with a 
minable cuddle. Write to: dogs, scuba, r ers, seeks bright attractive career. Like folk, classical, q a 34, woman as a weak 
Boe 410 Belmont, MA  W00ds. Seeks attractive, shorter woman for NPR, PBS con. Well-built, attractive, in- one.” Well for me it’s easier. 
husky gentleman with big and romance. out, travel- educated, affec- This DWM 40's, handsome, 
arms and a warm heart, 35+, ling, * Like to ° - athletic, (not body bulider) 
SWM, 43, 5’10", good look- 180+, . minded. Photo meet woman (22-32) who's sense of humor 
we. — nice guy. Preferred. 5368 SWM 29 lwyr sks SF active -conf! and seeks a female 
@ outdoors, movies, 42-49 rowth conscious. No 4 » aerobics 
animais, and the more. tm musical ‘Ravel Smok Box Pio 
Sur TO RESPOND TOA SM wants to meet Oriental tures please. Box 5301 for an exciting relationship 
ible.Write to: Box 3041, PERSONAL AD WITH poy woman. Interests with @ special man. | would 
jon, MA 02403. A PHOENIX BOX bright artistic warm adven-  {neatre, music, dining out enjoy devoting myself to 
- and Box 8108. SHEELER AT MFA pleasing a physically and 
PERSONALS NUMBER, MAIL YOUR and wiser perhaps Wanna it? Tall, hand- emotionally strong woman. 
ESPONSE TO THE . funny doctor- some, (Michael Caine/ Please write soon. You will 
RESPONSES CLASSIFIED Lote Sh ter suc- ot be disappointed. Send 
ADDRESSED.TO OFFICE together! Write Box 1849 perfect song, desires po 
Brookline MA 02146 who loves every- young. 4tyo In- Phone, (photo helpful). 
PHOENIX BOX AS FOLLOWS: trospective , the- Box 8092 
SWM 32 bright handsome ‘lng. Box 8064. atrical, physical, political, en- 
NUMBERS AREHELD = ---- fun athletic Successful handsome, af. gaging dreamer/doer seeks 
FOR THREE WEEKS PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS neer enjoys cooking hiking fluent SWM 51 seeks slim, Very smart, very pretty, very SWM, 25,! only want a 
AFTER THE FINAL skiing attractive college girki8+) | warm partner , woman to love and love me 
367 NEWBURY ST. Py e+) lover, and «BACK. Letter, phone, Box 
SCHEDULED to woman for mutual enjoyment ° supplier of 
BOSTON, MA 02115 varied include photo, P.O. Box casional bon mots. Box 4618, Westboro, MA 01581 
APPEARANCE OF THE interests. BOX 8162 914, Brookline, 02146. 5346. 


neither herself 
too seriously. Shoul 
mature and 


happy inancially 
secure. | enjoy working out, 
. feading, cultural 
events, dining out and mov- 
les and disco. Box 1574. 


SWM, retired, cultured, 
5'11", 175, good looking, 


for a 
relationship with non- 
who en tri 
walks, bridge, scrabbie. 
0, to: P.O. 


Absolutely beautiful blonde 
SWF, intelligent, funny, 
ofessional 


successful over 
sublime relationship BOX 
3234 


CRISCOMAZOLA 
Man seeks partner; not 
possession but a 

friendship. PO Box 170 
Lawrence MA 01842 

Earthy SWF 33 puckish 
sense of humor seeks 
spirited SWM 26+ for 

adventures friendship 
= more. Reply Box 


Episcopal, 5’ 7", 30, gentie- 
man seeks brunette gentle 


swat 26 thin 


. trim GM 30-40 for 
friendship and/or rela- 
good-humored 


GWM, 24, 6'1, 
New to scene - kinda 5 
Ender 


‘ofessional, South 
You: GWM 23-32 warm, 
teaching. 
Photo please. Box 3244. 


Vv Succsesful Newton 
business man. seeking 
in great shape 


mutually 

relationship. 
72, Needham 
Hights, Ma 02194. 


Wanted: Woman 5'10 or 


GWM 31 seeks mono- 
gamous relationship with 
sincere professional man. 


and enjoys ex- 
, Sports, dining, 
dancing, movies and shar- 


Looking for love ... in all the wrong places ... 


then try 


DATE-A-LIN 


A Telephone Forum 


A new way to make contact 
with other single people 


With one phone call, from the comfort of your home, 
you can be in touch with up to 6 other singles like yourself. 


a 1-5 50-0000 24 hours — 7 days 


all calls 20 cents the first minute, 10 cents each additional minute 


t 


SWM 40 sks attr 
SWF, 24, wild, blonde, HONEST M&mM’S 
seeking rock & roll male to SWM 28, nice 
RATT and roll with. Must looking, tionally an ING SOUL 
Box 85 West Lynn have tong hair. Bon Jovi/ strong, mature but 5’6”, 130ibs, pretty, 
Paul Stan fun loving, | like tai unco tional, indep 
Send photo ( don't waste my pong movies, good dent, sks tall, muscular, in- 
AcO time, please) to box 3214 humor, dirt bikes, dining out, _—telligent, Fun-loving SBM, 
, non drinking weekends away, mix 5 for friendship and 
alcoholic, OM 34 and nice SWF, 25, tall, blonde, sparkl- = matched socks, looking for dancing. Box 5274. 
guy. Just starting to realize seeking professional SWF 24-29 holiest, stable, 
SWM 24-34 with similar toys! AR MAGNOLIA 


Alpine/ water/ telemark/ 
sk skis, Moun- 
taiff bike, moosewood 
cook BO: 


can have fun doing anything, 

shy girlish, doesnt drive a 

po and loves M&Ms. Box 
4. 


33, looking for new 
start with SWF, 24-38, who's 
modern, with old-fashioned 
sensibilty. 6pift4plin, dark 


5331 
term relationship. Humor is 5 
nice. ben OF ore essional not alone BOX 6317 Swr. 26 attractive hair, beard, professional 
Center, 02160. OPEN THE inde of music, outdoor 
WHITE-COLLARED DAYS, attiractive 25-35 year old © SwF 32- bright, ti Wee RR TE REAL ESTATE New England, politically let- 
who's responsible & sincere. Send photo and infor- 0, Box 6102. anewered, P.O. BOX 196, 
Love . bicycling, run- . cants only. Humor, wit and iddleboro 
cocking, and watching mov. SF, 37, seeking sincere M for A 
ies. | drink lightly, but don’t —_sharing long-term love, com- A 4 pay Tg — Ry if you are a woman Athietic, intelligent, hand- 
smoke or do drugs. Please mitment, fun, maybe ( seeks professional "tall, desires an attractive some, great physique SWM 
rompers if you're fit & trint, raising, friendship, dedi- SWM (same). Should be ’ " attractive. Seeks man that spolis you in every 36 MBA seeking physically 
Photo pref. PO Box 1269, E. mance, housework ~< or impor- Wot | am 47, tall, prof fesional ty ‘ans 
Arlington 02174 ing ideas, foreign travel,and tant to be focused, mitment or me. Only healthy, and financially independant. —_and spirit and who enjoys ex- 
Why should we 3 pro- attractive men reply. P 9332,  ercising, eperts, nine, 
fessional men in mid-20's photo. Box 8161 am). BOX ncere. Station, Bos- ing. 
women? Most convincing SJF, 39, 5'4", slim, cul- SWF 34 likes Cocteau Twins world can share Middie aged TV clean dis- 
preferred. BOX 8142 ‘tennis, travel; seeks Coltrane, enjoy creet 
grean eyes der roomed proffesional. Box jg the safest, most guy who enjoys nighictube, 8nd intense dlacussion. He 
blonde hair 5’8° trim seeks controlled way to meet movies, laughing. Box $339 
possby to A proaches to re. S00, or 2008 sng dy ta 
op- arelimitiess--this mature civilized, com- looks. if you're interested in is , enjoys city, out- 
timistic is truly quintessential engsing doors, beach, traveling. 
= “80's” method enduring . please S., -smoker. Send photo, 
5'8", eves Seeks similar female best 292 Concord MA 01742 P.O. BOX 901, Suite 157, Ar- must returnable. 
tive mind, engaging Like wilderness, boats, SWF 
and leftist seeks man adventures, pro- mom a3, sensitive and caring. 
to share new year. Box games, discussions seeks male communist and ing 40’. Proft- 
3243 or serious, more. polit between the ing good times. Seeks 57 irish female 18-32 tor SWM. 27, § 
Only the unusual should re- = sheets and in the streets. age 30-36 = ritual fun. Send & de- fesional, friendly, well-tuned 
ORIENTAL WOMEN spond. Box 3239 Box 8082 with interests. BOX : gnete sense of humor. Quiet but 
Good looking American guy. 8059 SS fun-loving; | enjoy traveling 
eyes, good build, SWM 39 (29 In looks ROMANTIC GUY prot, = 
oriental women 25-96, Politically left oman, 155 ibs, tor SWF 22-27 to share times 
Box 3241. minded seeks backpack, canoe, other wil- Smoioyed, intelligent, with. Box 
similar interests likes with a grest sense of derness/ travel/ sports humorous seeks lonely, at- 
An attractive easy going theatre Am  fwmor and a variety of tivities. You also like to tractive, slim lady -  SWM, 28, 6’, 195 Ibs.. pro- 
gentie male, 49. Looking for RE Broker and disc —«Miterests including jazz cars = spend an evening by thefire = any race good fessional, homeowner, 
an easy going warm friend- ey. BOX 8164 <5 bce aes nan Oe or @ day under the sun on the ty for commitment. $0 -working, mov- 
sundays sand, eachother's 9 
ton Woman, 45, pro- food and more would thoughts. when you're honest gentieman, tired of 
lively an especting, romentic lady with whom to you definately. Box 6060 Son 
share lifes adventures. PO Box 3180 Lady a chance meet 18-30, for 
YOU HAVE TICKETS Send picture to Box 8116. Box 28 Watertown MA brought us t weund relationship. Marriage? 
To 02172 SWF noon at Davis onthe Photo appreciated. Box 
Unique 34 self reliant — Seeks . Sense . 0298. 
BUT YOU CAN’T intr ive tall slender SBF, 24, professional humor, yet serious, romantic 
GOlll leftist warm, sense of but independent. Likes to way | Box 1199 SWM 26. 55, well built, 
new-music compser seeks humor, slender, attractive, dance, rock n roll, quiet Chariton City MA 01508 cute. interests include boat- 
SELL THOSE unpretentious artistically | #4 very fun-loving. Enjoys — times, an evening of dinner , ok 
music, the theatre and good candielight afraid ing, scuba, jetskling, skiing. 
TICKETS 1000 and drinks and travel- RISONER GM 28 Looking for honest, cute, 
THROUGH THE tt J/8/w/o0 ing seeks attractive pro- Please describe your ideal respondence with GM! petite single female for a 
PHOENIX woman26-38 with fessional SBM 24-30 with encounter, send photo. Box Gerald 
expressive clothes Similar interests 3179. 048268 Florida Sate and pncto te: P.O. 
CLASSIFIEDS. fun/romance Photo PO = 8d conversation. Box Prison Box 747 Starke, ter AK Box 
Box 460 Cambridge 02238 9 Florida 32001 oe 


8 


i 


MA 
(617) 863-5054 
MA 


nation’s larg- 


PERS 
ADVERTISING 


lest personal dat- 
ing service with 
60 offices. We 
must be doing 
something right. 


TELEPHONE 
ONAL 


TALKING 
PERSONALS 
CALL Dial-A-Date FREE. 
LISTEN TO MEN: 
449-0011 
LISTEN TO WOMEN: 
449-0036 
FOR INFO 449-2261. 


YOUNG 
with varied unusual 
to share 214-233-4512, 
214-233-4519. 


THE AS OF 12/02/87 
THE FOLLOWING 
BEST PERSONAL 
Call MAILBOXES 
a HAVE MAIL: 1045 
Successful - 1345 1499 1592 
3004 30883160 
International | 1 
664-5050 3168 3189 3212 
3214 3215 3218 
7daysaweek 10 | 324 32223229 
This may change 3232 3234 3236 
5273 5274 5275 
: 5279 5280 5281 
New Year's 
Special ! 5288 5289 5291 
5293 5295 5296 
5297 5300 5301 
5306 5307 5308 
20% 5309 5310 5313 
0 5916 5918 5318 
Join Now! 19 5320 5321 
Limited Offer 5324 5327 5328 
Expires 12/31/87 5329 5330 5331 
254-2534 
= £4 533953405345 
5346 5347 5348 
8005 8007 8011 
. 8012 8013 8016 
GAY MEN & 8020 8021 8023 
LESBIANS! 8024 8029 8031 
scone? You may be 8038 8046 8048 
scene 
professwvice and jon| 8055 8057 8058 
the thousands of 8050 8061 8062 
land who've discov-| 8063 8066 6067 
people 8072 9073 
BUDDIES 8077 8079 
(617) 872-1338. 8080 8082 8083 
(603) 880-7625 oe 087 
8095 8096 8097 
8090 8101 8102 
the ber scene? 8114 8116 8122 
}CONNECTION,| 
TD 8983 8984 8989 
| ©8990 8992 8993 
ot 8994 8996 8997 
8998 8999 
STAFFED 
(| _ QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
, courteous WAY TO FIND WHAT 


861 ‘y ‘OML NOILOIS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


6L 


isn't Fe to et 
Donna M. | want what you can take seriously? Con- 
want. Call me back! There ections LTD Is the network 
j ‘was a problem./W.P. for sincere gay people open 
to new friends or a “en 
: The People Network's Video 
interview lets you see, 
| MEET 
; men/women who attract 
you. Take a shortcut! Call THAT SPECIAL PERSON NOW 
47-3800. | Call DATIQUE today. 
Free brochure. 
SHE CRIED 267-4500 
Check the Arts listings to see Thousands of members 
stop now...Okay? e 1970 Guarantee 
INTER-RACIAL SINGLE? 
DATING! J active? 
se Many members in New Eng- RED OF 
land Area. Meet attractive Tl ENE? 
Call 
| Together 
PERSONA 
SINGLE 
SWM, warm, easygoing, 
i e e Relationships Hi 749-5700 
to earth Female who takes fect figure seeks a dynamic 879-8641 
i will be with al 
able to laugh at life e membership. We feel the Auburn 832-7597 
quick wit, ready smile * 
and soulful biue eyes, bald- e 
ing but otherwise OK look- e method for finding 
ing. PO Box 5084, Billerica 7 compatible people. 
} 01821. e CALL TODAY FOR A 
—_ e FREE VIEWING 
} SW\M, relatively new to Bos- 
i ton, wishes to meet a single, F . DEMONSTRATION 
Oriental woman for compa- e 
{ nionship and friendship. | am e i 
© 
woman. appreciate affec- 
_ tion, kindness, genuineness, 
Cyr) (Gas 
CS) 
Box 577, Danville, VA 24543 sexy PROFESSIONALS 
Single white male, 37, 150  ™ymanyinterestsotherthan 
ibe, financially stable is look. music. Photo please. Box 
wants a lasting indian 
Please. reply to: Professioani, 36.0. youth: 
Boxhoider, P.O. Box 2 ful, straight-looking, slim, e 
Orlando, FL. 32867. athletic, attractive, seeks : 
Tall, handsome, finacially se- 
cure gentleman 51 with dry 
warm lady to share nature, yet serious, intellectual yet 9° 
arts, sports, travel and  ‘elaxed. interesis include e 
Write to: Movies, food, muisc, read- e 
.0. Box 2572, Woburn. MA ing, “dining out, swimming, © 
01888 out, dislike one- 
Author . Box 
trepreneur, 6'2, , 42, 
seeks tall, unconventional e 
non-smoking, dependent- e 
! less SWF for 
7 lationship. Write to: Box 70, - 
; Descriptive letter and photo 
i gets first consideration. PO ; 
Acton. 
pew) intelligent, hand 
' taller to X-country ski, dance = some, great physique SWM 
with romantic, humorous 36 man seeking 
i SWM, 36. Box 8145 fit, beautiful, sexy lady rot 3 
¥ Well educated, attractive, jucated, attractive, who is sound of body, mind 
middle-aged man wishes to 
f 
t 
(617) 353-0256 YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 
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RECEPTIONIST/ 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
old and older are needed 
We are investigating now] | | One Year's office 
: medication affects 
OS, performance. Reimburse-/ 
. ment provided. Call Lisa, Town Network, a 
RETAIL SALES : PURCHASING CLERK $56-5750 regional cable mart, 
Clinical has an opening a 
Want a challenging career opportu- . SURVEYORS Will train! Challenging opening for 
nity? Eye World is looking for bright detail/figure person with accurate 35 to enewer phones, 
motivated people to be trained in DO YOU EN JOY wpm typing. The ability to del with receive guests, type, 

i is i - the public and handle pressure a and perform some cler- 
optical sales. This is for our Down m 
town Boston location. Please call MAKING MONEY ome ATA ENTRY/TYPIST WO SALES 
Joyce at (617)655-3357. | | WHILE HELPING OTHERS? 

Immediate opening for fast and TELEMARKETING 
T a: j 
W Id poe ™ | | Work for a well-established in- accurate data entry operator — will onto, a small corporation call 
ye O r stitute. No previous experience also train good typist. Detail and pb error 926-7800 for interview. 
needed, only a organizational abilities also required. onty| | | or Sales Director 
rking people. Pleasant environment, 35 hour work or send resume to: 
Make your career helping others. week, convenient to T. ‘ Training provided The Around Town 
Call Fabian DePeiza Network 
Call 338-1 033 482-6212 x 313 789-2624 — 
Ask tor Lorrie 
FOR FUN WORK!! 02172 
PLANTS 
Plant lovers learn to care for 
plants in KILLER TEMPS 
hile you get paid! Interior oT —ti itn 
landscaping company seeks “Teapeteer A part-time position Data Entry Operator 
clerks, recepts. that will allow you to 4 *Will Train * 
o join our team. Full or part time & secy’s. . 
Monday-Friday. Call Johanne at Cutanyhdnnie put your Decision Research Corporation, $7.28/hour 
3 Ctr. Plaza, Boston ed ti New England’s largest market 
367-6665 UCcaTION research firm, has job openings If you can type, we will train you on the anon 
for individuals looking for a function. This is your opportunity to learn a 
BOUGH HAUS INC. to good hide te ai ial new skill and get in On the ground floor of a 
ARE YOU SENSITIVE 
TO NUTRASWEET? use experience as well as earn fast growing area. 
Healthy volunteers need- money. As a telephone The work sane 2 the 
ed for study of interviewer, you'll have the hours are flexible: Choose 8:30a.m. -4:45p.m. 
cutruswert coneiiive edt opportunity to sharpen and We offer paid holidays, paid vacation, and 
ponetans broaden your interpersonal excellent health benefits. © 
STUDE NTS provided. Call Kathy or = ke Our office in 
Jill at 956-6998 Monday, Government Center within walking distance 
Wednesday, Friday 10-2 classroom. of public transportation. 
RETIREES AND OTHERS || Call 727-4481 for an appointment or apptyin 
Pharmecslogy -UU per hour rson any weekday from 9:30 a.m. 
N.E. Subaru Distributor is seeking ; an evaluation in 6 weeks. 430 p.m. at 100 Cambridge Street, Boston, 
at Various work shifts are also Room 701. 

wes - available. Our telephone 
Must be dependable. Entry level - $6.25 pkey interviewing center is located 
ad ix: Please call: WORK HARDER near the MBTA Green Line 

. FOR YOU! and our Focus Group 
(617) 268-0948 GIVE ENOUGH recruiting facility isin Massachusetts aq 
Lexington near the junction of f Revenu / 
Equal Opportunity Employer Rtes. 2 & 128. 
Jey mame a Ta for a position, call 
purchase Especially the 2433 . 
PRICE. Not listing all you can in ‘ ree ‘ 
Enger wih ewer Decision Research Corporation 
A Division of Temple, Barker & Sloane, Inc. 
Phoenix 
ifi 1505 Commonwealth Avenue, Brighton, MA 02135 . 
ricerca An Equal OpportunitwAffirmative Action Employer. OFFICE 
BEAVER OPPORTUNITIES 


BROOK STEP 


A progressive 
human service agency, 
located in Watertown 
now has the following 
positions open: 


STAFF ADVOCATES 


We seek full and part time staff to 
work in community based residen- 
tial environment with adults labeled 
mentally retarded. Degree or re- 
lated experience preferred but not 
required. Flexible hours, in even- 
ings, overnight, and on weekends. 

— salary, benefits, advance- 
ment. 


APARTMENT 
COORDINATOR 


Overall responsibility for apartment 
programs, program development, 
Staff supervision. Knowledge of 
ISP process and gro @x- 
perience required. Experience in 
administrative management & 
community MR services preferred. 
Salary negotiable based on ex- 
perience. 

For more information on 

the above positions call 


or send resume to: 


Caryn Sorkes 
BEAVER BROOK 
STEP INC. 
124 Watertown St. 
Watertown, MA 
02172 


926-1113 


SWITCHBOARD 
OPERATOR 


Presently, we're seeking an 
energetic individual to handle our 
sometimes busy switchboard. 
Prior experience is helpful but we 
will train the appropriate 
candidate. 


FILE 
PROCESSORS 


Full-Time/Part-Time 

Full- and part-time positions are 
available. Interesting and varied 
responsibilities with opportunity 
for advancemu-nt. 


TYPISTS/OFFICE 
ASSISTANT 


Interesting and varied 
responsibilities 
telephone answering and other 

*office duties with an opportunity 
for advancement. 

We offer excellent working 
conditions and liberal company 
benefits. 


Please call 734-7010 for an 
appointment. 


1244 Boylston Street 
Chestnut Hill. MA 02167 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


STRAWBERRIES 
sHBGES 
CAREERS. 


WAREHOUSE 
WORKERS/TRUCK 
DRIVERS 


We provide our warehouse workers 
and truck drivers with good starting 
salaries plus an extensive benefits 
package including discounts, paid 
vacations and the opportunity for 
health insurance. 


One 
ioe, Framingham, 


MANAGERS AND 
MANAGER TRAINEES 


Your career can go far with our ex- 
citing music stores with over 60 
locations. If you have the motivation 
to handle responsibility and a real 
love for music, look into a manager 
or manager trainee position with us. 
A retail wg tees is helpful, but 
we will train. Flexible hours. 


Call or send resume to: 
One Stop, 40 California 


David Boomer at 879-7960. 


An equal opportunity employer 


HOUSE 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 8 
8 AM-8PM 
Star Market's office 
625 Mt. Auburn Street 
Cambridge, MA 


Star Market's Cambridge office headquarters 
located at 625 Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge 


will be 


an Em) 


it Open House 


to fill many Full-time openings in it's office. 

Openings exist in the following areas: 
ACCOUNTING POSITIONS 

* STAFF ACCOUNTANTS 

* ACCOUNTING MANAGER TRAINEES 

* PROMOTIONAL AUDIT 

* RECEIVING CONTROL 

* ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


* FREIGHT PAYMENT 


SECRETARIAL 
* MARKETING / ADVERTISING 
* EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 


GROCERY DIVISION 


ALSO 


OFFICE SERVICES 
* PAYROLL CLERK 
* PASTEUP ARTIST 


Star Market offers excellent wages and benefits 
and is conveniently located on the MBTA line. 


if you're unabie to attend our Employment Open 
House and are interested in finding out more 
Personne! Dept. 


about Star Market, please 


call our 


661-2244 


ad — 
\ 
Apply in send resume 
40 Cailfornia 
01704. 
F STOP BY THE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
FOR AN ON-THE-SPOT INTERVIEW! 
a em 
UTUAL Cambridge, MA 02138 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


YOU ENJOY 
MAKING 

MONEY WHILE 
HELPING OTHERS? 


Seeking Functional Academic, 
Prevocational, and Leisure 
Skills Instructors for day pro- 
gram serving severely retarded 
adults in Medford. Salary 
$14.5-16.5K. Hours 8-4, “T” 

accessible and good benefits 
including tuition 
ment. 


Send cover letter and resume 
to: Personnel, Greater Lynn 
Mental Health & Retardation 
Association, P.O. Box 408, 
Lynn, MA 01903. 


An Affirmative Action/Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 


GREATER LYNN MENTAL HEALTH 


| Available For The Top 
Switchboard Operator 


Come join this dy- 
namic company in 


mmthe growing health 
mm care field. Extensive 
mm training and benefits. 
am if you are an aggres- 
sive self starter, 
you’ll want to 
achieve your person- 
@l goals at Eastern. 


Please contact 
Tracy McGraw for 
an appointment 
today (617) 
438-5700. 


Middlesex Industrial Park 
Stoneham, MA 02180 


8:30 2:30 
2:30 


_If you have a desire to succeed 
and make money, come work for 
us. American Business Institute 
and Wilfred Beauty Academy. 
Full training for honest, 
hardworking people. Make your} 

career helping others. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
SECRETARY 


Excellent opportunity for 
secretary with 60 wom 
typing, shorthand and 

word processing 
experience. Good 
communication skills, 
organizational skills, and 
ability to work 
independently required. 
Salary from $392. 


BENEFITS 
35 Hour work week. 
Convenient to T. 


Call Fabian DePeiza 
482-6212 x313 
(not an agency) 


AA/EOE 


| ticulate individual who en- 


BEST 
JOB — 


you've ever had 
is waiting for you... — 
... if you are a_ hard- 
working, enthusiastic, ar- 


joys people and loves the 
telephone. 


NO STRESS 

NO SELLING 

NO ORDER 
TAKING 


J US TALK 
mmediate openings on ~ 


all shifts both full and 


Call for interview 


576-8167 


SURVEYORS 


Work for a well-established 
institute. No previous experience 
needed, only a desire to succeed 
and make money. Full training fo 

honest, hardworking people. 
Make your career helping others 


STUDENTS 
TEACHERS 
& OTHERS 


Work over winter 
.break and earn $6- 
$10/hr. | 
poe jobs! Why work at one bor- 
ing job all winter long. Work for 
Have fun 40+ hrs. weekly 
avaliable. Work steadily all winter 
long. Variety of jobs. Different 
places. Make new friends! 
RECEPTIONIST) * TELEMARKETING 
TYPISTS PARALEGAL 
*CUSTOMER * SECRETARIAL 
SERVICE CLERICAL 
Call our special 
_ COLLEGE HOTLINE 


367-9228 


Call 338-1033 


Day Care Positions 
The Nurse 
at the VN 


Teachers 


Full-time positions available at our 
progressive Infant/Toddler Center. 
Candidates must meet OFC stan- 
dards, including required. 3-9 
month experience with age level. 
Starting salary to $14K+ for 
qualified candidates. 


Teacner Aides 


Full-time positions available in our 
Infant/Toddler setting. Previous 
experience not required. Prior 
experience with babysitting a plus. 
Applicants must be a minimum of 
at least 18 years of age. 


We offer an excellent benefits 
package and salary commensurate 
with experience. For further infor- 
mation on above positions, please 
contact Pat Millette at 329-8603. 


Health Care Pius, Inc. 
An Affiliate of Visiting 
Nurse Associates, Inc. 
1100 High Street 
Dedham, MA 02026 


Le 
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asic 
7 

TTARDATION ASSOCIATION, INC. 

| | | 
| Personnel Pool. | 
44 School St. Boston 
AN HBR Block CO. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


~ 
= 
: | COURIERS INC. ||| 
BENEFITS T 
DO YOU ENJOY are. not curren taking birth control 20 Park Plaza Medical insurance, top 
= MAKING MONEY WHILE of Suite 525 wages in the area and more! You owe it 
re) HERS? a 3-month period. Can possibly be ar- Boston. MA 02116 i] employment opportunities at Legal Sea 
= ranged on the weekend. Free room and 7 Foods today. Positions are available at 
Z board provided as well as free VCR. all locations. 
mov’ otner recreational ac- 
tor ser 426-7575 * WAIT STAFF 
x 8:30-2:30 or 2:30-8:30 tar on Full-time, experienced only 
rs) , available. DRIVERS: FULL/PT, with own * HOST /HOSTESSES 
Gib car and clean driving record 
z between 9-5 at needed to deliver parcels within 
: sO mies of Boston. Coos || | “WARENOUSE POSITIONS 
© | #f-you have a desire to —— and make 522-0303 ‘| knowledge of Boston area Full-time or Part-time 
and Wilfred Beauty necessary. Excellent income CHRISTMAS HELP 
= | Academy. potential. MAIL ORDER AREA 


Medical and Technical 
- Research Associates, Inc. 


MIA 


Conveniently located on 
Green line. 


For an interview, please apply in person 
Monday through Friday, 2:30 pm - 4:00 pm 
at Legal Sea Foods, 33 Everett Street, 
Allston, MA ; 


Full training for honest, hardworking people. 


Make your career helping others. MESSENGERS: FULL/PT, foot 


and bike messengers to deliver 
parcels in Boston and Cam- 
bridge. Knowledge of Boston 
area necessary. Excellent in- 


come potential. 


SECURITY 
' OFFICERS 


¢ Pay rate $6.30/hr. to start 


Call 338-1033 


AIRPORT 
SECURITY 


PDS INSPECTOR 
$5.00/HR. 


Flexible Day * Health B 
Full Time and 


Abt Associates has several survey * Paid vacation after 1 year 
‘processing positions available in a 
market research project for a leading 
manufacturer. We are looking for 
people who enjoy a variety of tasks, 
are alert and willing to learn. 
Computer or typing experience 
helpful, but not required. 
4 We offer paid training and a friendly 
work environment. $5.50/hr. to start 
with, reviews quickly. Please call 


Weekends 


lmmediate opening available 
full time or part-time on all 
shifts. All applicants must be 
at least 18 yrs. of age. Re- 
‘ftirees welcome. Excellent 
character references with 
no criminal record a must. 
We provide training. For in- 
terview please call: 


Many full and part time posi- 
tions available to start im- 
mediately in the downtown 
Boston, Cambridge and Welles-. 
ley areas. All applicants must 
be at least 18 years of age with 
retirees welcome to apply. 
Eligibility to work in the U.S. 
required with no criminal re- 
cord. 

For local interview appointment 
please call Tom Feld Monday- 


569 599 Friday 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 
9 626-6426 associates INC. 
MA 02138 SECURITY, INC. | CODEN SECURITY INC. 
An Equal Opportunity Employer An equal opportunity employerm/f 
Ss 


by Dec. 31, 1987 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
BEL CANTO HEALTH AND MEDICINE? HUMAN SERVICE HIGH PAYING 
RESTAURANTS POSITIONS JOBS JOBS JOBS 
TRANSCRIPTIONISTS 
We serve tortas (deep dish pizza) , WORD PROCESSING MR/MH RESIDENTIAL 
calzones and salads, all made with ; : , GREAT FRINGE BENEFITS 
the freshest ingredients and served OPERATORS FULL TIME/ PROGRAMS 
in a casual contemporary PERMANENT PART TIME @CHT/DATA ENTRY @TYPISTS 
atmosphere. For MH program in Medfield @RECEPTIONISTS e@CLERKS 
LEARN MEDICAL BS and experience. Salary @WORD PROCESSING @ SECRETARIES 
TRANSCRIPTION 18K. Assistant Manager for We can offer you the 
ASSISTANT MANAGERS MR program in Norwood BS for you to choose. trom 
ranging from a few 


Come join our team! Our 11 year old 
full service restaurant company is 
expanding! We are seeing candidates 
who are people-oriented, energetic, 
hard working, and interested in career 
development. Applicants should have 
demonstrated supervisory skills, high 
performance standards, and an 
eagerness to accept responsibility. 


INTERESTED?? Call Jackie at 
628-9844, Monday - Friday, 9 a.m. - 
5:00 p.m. or send resume to: Bel 
Canto Restaurants, P.O. Box 553, 
Somerville, MA 02143. 


92 Central St. 42 Charies St. 
Wellesley Boston 
temporarily at 


211 Mass. Ave. 


Mass. Ave. 
Lexington 


Cambridge 


Growing Cambridge service bu- 
reau is seeking bright, energetic 
individuals for word processing 
and medical transcription. We are 
looking for word processing ex- 
perience with typing speed of at 
least 65 wpm. Knowledge of IBM 
Displayer & PC helpful but we will 
train talented people. Full time or 
part time days/afternoons/even- 
ings. Good pay and congenial at- 
mosphere. Call 354- , 9 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. 


WORDSMITH 


WORD PROCESSING SERVICES 
COPIES 


or experience. Salary 14K. 
Counselors full time, weekend; 
and asleep overnights in 
Medfield, Foxborough and 
Norwood. BS and/or 
experience. $Salary 14,200 
+. Relief position $6.00/hr. 
Resumes for MR to Michael 
Squires. Resumes for MH to 
Janice Sawyer. 


Norfolk Human Services 
190 Lenox St. 
Norwood, MA 02062 or 
call 769-8670 


A/A E/O/E MFHV 


months, to a few weeks, 
to a few days at a time. 
PLUS ...PLUS... PLUS 
... The best employee 
benefits in town! 

6 PAID HOLIDAYS; 2 
WEEKS PAID VACATION; 
WELLNESS PAY (4 addi- 
tional days off with pay): 
INCENTIVE BONUSES; 
SENIORITY BONUSES; 
REFERRAL BONUSES; 
PROFIT SHARING & MA- 
JOR MEDICAL IN- 
SURANCE. 

Please apply in person or 
call Nancy or Lisa for an 
appointment. 


Temporaries 
19 Temple Place, Boston 


1 block from Park St. subway 451-9393 | 
across from Boston Common. 


3 
: 
THE FOLLOWING AREAS: 
“ARCHITECTURE THINKTANKS 
ACADEMICS MEDICINE: 
MARKETING AND MUCH MORE 
YO Ww! 
354-2090. Re 
POSITIONS IN CAMBRIDGE BOSTON AND SURROUNDING COMMUNITIES 
| 
sg | | 
| | 
10 Main St. ae 


me 
ARE YOU INTERESTED 
IN HEALTH AND MEDICINE? — 


TRANSCRIPTIONISTS 
~WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS 
FULL TIME/PERMANENT PART TIME 


LEARN MEDICAL TRANSCRIPTION 


Growing Cambridge service bureau is seeking bright, energetic 
individuals for word processing and medical transcription. We 

are looking for word processing experience with typing speed of | 
at least 65 wom. Knowledge of IBM Displayer & PC helpful but 

we will train talented people. Full time or part time 
days/afternoons/evenings. Good pay and congenial at- 
mosphere. Call 354-4050, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


WORDS 


‘WORD PROCESSING SERVICES « COPIES 
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LET TEMP YOU! 


¢e HIGH HOURLY WAGES « BONUS « VACATION PAY en: 
e INSURANCE « FLEXIBLE HOURS « CHOICE OF ASSIGNMENTS 
° PERSONAL SERVICE 


WE HAVE MANY TEMPORARY ASSIGNMENTS IN 
CAMBRIDGE AND SURROUNDING AREAS. 
WE NEED YOU. WE WILL PAY THROUGH THE 


NOSE TO GET YOU. $$$$$ 


WORDPROCESSORS 
¢NON TYPING OFFICE POSITIONS 
¢ DATA ENTRY ¢ GENERAL SECRETARY 


staff 


TEMPORARY PERSONNEL 1st time applicants only with this ad 


JFK HARVARD SQ. NEVER FEE 


e 
ia, 
| 
4 > 
i 
- 
| 
i 
ty 
| 
H 
| 
‘ 
BONUS | 
AFTER 50 HOURS 
. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


’ 
St. Coletta Give Western a break! 
3 OPPORTUNITIES 
CAREER. of Massachusetts, Inc. SUMMER BREAK 
8/1 OPPORTUNITY ||| HUMAN SERVICES HUMARK 
Join an established is CHRISTMAS BREAK 
Location” South "THANKSGIVING BREAK SERVICES 
ore towns: Braintree, Weymou Be 
= LivingWell Fitness Center, Norwell, Scituate, Pembroke, ae i The Wainut Street Center is a large 
2 America’s health club with 300 Marshfield, Kingston, Plymouth. community-based agency providing 
= company owned locations in 25 + Flexible Schedules + Complete Benefits And give yourself a break ... work for Western comprehensive day and residential 
5 states, is now accepting manage- *Competitive Salaries + On-going Training during your school breaks and earn extra cash for services to MR adults. We provide flex- 
e ment trainee appli * Meaningful Experience + Relief Work expenses! Western has many types of good-paying ible schedules, locations convenient to 
a —— 2S temporary clerical, marketing and light industrial the T, excellent health, life, and dental 
> 10 Boston area locations. Com- RESIDENTIAL SERVICES assignments available. Give us 2 call today. See ineurened: Hakeiie. Gad en extenibes 
ranges from 25K to ASSISTANT PROGRAM MANAGERS: training program. We are currently 
re) per year. 4 ing severe to m ‘emotion seeking senior level and entry level staff 
cca ‘and. administrative. cues. for the following departments: 
5 For more information on these 
5 immediate advancement oppor- Serving severe to mild MR/dually diagnosed Behavior Intervention Team 
9 tunities please call Reliet workers 
individ plan 

||| TEMPORARY SERVICES, || | — sarin 
- } Clients with appointments. at $14,500. Full and part time positions 

1-800-792-5401 You can achieve professional growth 4 ; available. Please call 776-1448 or send 

and career opportunities. ; letter and resume to: 
Send resume to: Sue Powers DOWNTOWN CROSSING Personnel — 
St. Coletta’s Community Residences 59 Temple Place Walnut Street Center, Inc. 
Li Cardinel Cushing School & 426-8622 300 Somerville Ave. 
Training Center 
ivin BURLINGTON Somervite, | MA 02143 
Fitness oc — Hanover, MA 02339 44 Mall Road AA/EOE/M/F/H/V 
AMERICA'S TEAM or call 826-0093 229-2830 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


ATTENTION ||) SAMPLE WHAT MOYMENT $50 


MOVIE BUFFS! YOU SELL!: OPPORTUNITIES AT 
; : Enjoy 4 days /3 nights in TTY/TELEPHONE RELAY For the first 
Videosmith, New SERVICE FOR THE DEAF * 
Orlando, Fla. hour worked 
| England Ss leading chain : If you need the extra income and 
of video rental stores is (accomodation for two) wish to serve a vital role in the NO 
"|| now hiring full and part- just for interviewing! communication process between 
earing an @ar individuals, con- 
time retail sales clerks We offer an exciting sider this unique job opportunity GIMMI CKS 


for all locations. as a TTY/Telephone Operator. 


Immediate openings for position vacation sales We need: 
enthusiastic, intelligent making up to $1000 a i_naae ial 
and detail-oriented week commission or * Weekdays or weekends * Receptionists 
individuals. Flexible * Typing ability (40 wpm) * Data Entry 
more. Come without Ful training provided Ty pats 
j $7.50/hr. Word Processors 
- Excellent benefits. Apply discretion & petience 
in person. excellent ongoing essential . Don’t hesitate — call us today 
3 viv, - training program. Join For more information about *must complete first 
The Movie ‘Buff’ s Movie Store our winning sales team the os sects Job assignment 
f 279A Harvard Ave. 997 Mass. Ave. and succeed! CALL 254-4041 3 
Chestnut Milt RESORT/TRAVEL BUSINESS. Inc. 
275 Dartmouth St. Cambridge The Village of Loon Mt. 5) 
Boston 60 Franklin St. Call 626-2425 | = 607 Boylston St. 
“inte Natick 215 Brighton Avenue (Copley Sq.) 
Belmont Aliston, MA 02134 266-4545 


OUTSTANDING CAREER 


Temporaries Inc. has been helping 
— like you find jobs with 


WHO LIKE PEOPLE! WANTED 


ton/Cambridge’s best companies 
| MINELAB OPPORTUNITIES 
ieee daka Food Service has immediate® * OPENER * ROUTE DRIVER 
nese: full and part time openings in theft * SALES ASSOCIATES/TECHNICIANS 
+ Typists + Data Entry Boston area for: to join our rapidly 
= Secretaries + Clerks © Dishwashere/Pot Washers growing conversation 


line company. If you 


@ Cashiers 
are self motivated, de- 


@ Servers 


We have competitive pay and 
nd @ Grill & Prep Cooks 
pei ing @ General Utility/Custodial pendable, have a gre at 
lacation Pay voice and an incredible 


Our positions offer: 

@ Great Wages 

@ Flexible Hours 

@ Company Health, Dental and 


personality this could 
be the opportunity 
you’ve been waiting 


Reimbursement 
$150 Seniority Bonus Life Insurance 
Long & Short Term Assignments @ Free Meals & Uniforms for. 
@ Holiday, Vacation and Sick Pay 
Should you be interested! Call Call us now at 


576-8167 


Mary Donovan at 986-5250. 
Call 451-2277 
77 SUMMER ST. 


BOSTON daka Inc. 


{ 
| 
Receptionists Clerks : i 
i ‘ $6.00 per hour on both A.M and P.M. shifts, in: 
COPLEY SQUARE, DOWNTOWN BOSTON, 
NORTH END & SOMERVILLE. 
7 Paid Holidays 
= e Maior Medical 
a 
FOTOMAT = 
—_ 
i 
H 


| 
| 
| 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


HOLIDAY$S$$ 
PART TIME 
FLEXIBLE 
& FUN! 


Telemarketing Sales for 
Time/Life Inc. & others to 
benefit Massachusetts 
Special Olympics. 


$5,50-$15.00/hr, 


Salary/Commission 


Great Atmosphere & 
friendly people. Conve- 
niently located at Central 
Sq. T stop. 


CAMBRIDGE 
547-4002 


Two New 
MR Programs 


Geriatric and ED/MR 
Staffed Apartments 


Established agency is seeking ener- 

getic person to work in new staffed 

apartment programs in Saugus. Many 

positions available: 

© Program Director: $18-20K 

¢ FT and PT Special Needs 
Counselors: $9-16K 


° Awake Counselors: 
$13-14K 

© Weekend Counselors: 
$165/weekend 


¢ PT LPN: $15/hour 


Both programs are accessible to 
public transportation. Greater Lynn 
offers an excellent benefits package 
which includes tuition reimburse- 
ment. Send cover letter and resume 
to: Personnel, Greater Lynn Mental 
Health & Retardation Association, 
P.O. Box 408, Lynn, MA 01903. 


An Affirmative Action/Equal Oppor- 
tunity Employer. 


GREATER LYNN MENTAL HEALTH 


& RETARDATION ASSOCIATION, INC. 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY! 


DRIVERS| WARE 


EVENING 


¢ Class Ill ¢ On public transp. 4-9p.m. 
¢ Clean driving * Arlington Mid Dec. thru Feb. 
record Must be punctual fe Work at Harv. 


¢ Start immediatel 


¢ Start immediately 


THESE ARE LONG TERM 
TEMPORARY ASSIGNMENTS. 


MUST BE RELIABLE « MANY OTHER POSITIONS 


$50 bonus 
after 50 hours 


1st time applicants only. Void with any other offer. 


HIGH HOURLY WAGES. NEVER A FEE 


builders 


Temporary 


491-0491 


ASK FOR MICKEY OR RON 
5 JFK St., Harvard Sq. 


Never a fee 


[ 


HUMAN SERVICE POSITIONS 


For MH and MR Residential Programs. 


HOUSE MANAGER/ASST. DIRECTOR 


For MH program responsible for overall program 
operations, supervision, client intake and assessment. BS 


and experience salary $19,500-$20,000. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER & COUNSELORS 
For MR programs in Norwood, Westwood and West 
Roxbury. BS or experience $14,500-$16,500. 


COUNSELORS. 
Overnight and afternoon/early evening positions for MH 
programs in Foxborough and Medfield. BS and/or 


experience. Salary $14,500+. 


RELIEF POSITIONS 
All programs various locations $6.00 per hour. 


Resumes to: 
J. Sawayer for MH 
M. Squires for MR 


Norfolk Human Services 
190 Lenox St. 
Norwood, MA 02062 


769-8670 


Affirmative Action 
M/F/H/V E/O/E 
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Overnight 


Our overnight staff say it’s the perfect job. 
They have their days free. While at work 
there’s plenty of time to read or study. We 
even have positions where you can sleep! 
An overnight counselor in a group home 
for the disabled makes sure things run 
smoothly. You need to be responsible and 
mature. Awake and Asleep overnights 
available 11 p.m.-9 a.m. or 10 p.m. to 8 
a.m. $3:86 to $7/hr. Full or part time 
locations in Weston, Marlboro, Worcester, 
Natick and Framingham. Call Cathy 


Stevens at 620-0024. 


It takes the best to provide the best at 


We are an affirmative action employer. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OUR 
BONUSPROGRAM 


If you are hired after Thanksgiving and work 4 
Y _ through December 26th you'll be awarded a » 
| Bloomingdale’s gift certificate for $100. % 


. A choice of full time or part time sales, stock, or 
restaurant positions are available. Everything from 
¥ training to support will be provided. Best of all you s 


will enjoy a generous employee discount and m. 

highly competitive pay. 

Apply in person to: 4 

~ = The Personnel Dept. of the Fashion Apparel Store aN 

4 - located on Rt. 9 Chestnut Hill 4 
Mon.-Saturday 10-6 


or Mondays and Wednesdays 6-9 
E/O/E M/F 
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INSTRUCTORS 


SALES HELP 
NEEDED 
Statewide progressive news- 
People, Full or partie, Cal 


SURROGATE 
Mature humanistic femaie to 
assist psych-med team treat- 


male sexual problems. 
$15-25 per hour. Call 
731-3033 for info. 


Must degree camp 
exp. Start immediately 
721-1514 


WRITERS WANTED 
MKT ANALYSIS 
High tech market research 


CITIZENS FOR PARTICIPA- PERFORMING ARTS COL- RAMBLER , AMBASSADOR 
TIONINPOLITICAL ACTION MESSENGERS = icce admissions office OFFICE ASST. MAKE YOUR 1964, 2 dr cnvrt, wht w/ red 
seeks part-time $8.00 pr. hr. needs part-time support Growing consulting firm. CLASSIFIED Ithr int., excl cond, $7350. 
fund-r STOP Extremely flexible hrs. staff person immediately for  Parttime flexible hrs. Op- WORK HARDER Call 593-5272 M-F 9-5. 
AGAN IN CENTRAL Call 267-6888 normal office duties plus portunity tolearnw.p. Beaut- 
AMERICA. 6:30-9:30 pm layout and other artsy things. o' on Greenline. FOR YOU! VOLARE 76, MUST SELL; 
a 7 GIVE ENOUGH good engine, needs exhaust 
iors or ler 
COURIERS, Drivers & walk. foot moped im Call Steven, 536-6340 x16. INFORMATION ... 
ers for downtown delivery hr. average. 350-8622. WAIT STAFF SITU ATIONS People: today want to wnow all 926-6244 eves. Z 
service. Neat appearance a y they respond 
must. Drivers must have own OFFICE AID needed full or part time in WANTED to an ad. They want to know all 
car. Cali 720-1025 for de- new restaurant in the benefits of what they 
for 626- T.LP.S. certified. Brad, Peter wai cause the ad to run 
DELIVERY cents seeks Work for | 
relates Central Driver and vehicle Festored 5 yrs ago, sum 
oie well to young people. Phone Bank, Even ven or truck. Afternoon, late bruses. B.O. Andrew 
{deliver plaza in the Back 42-8008. Call 617-389-7633 Classifieds 1971 MGB-GT Good Cond. 
of Boston. for more info. _w/vallid driver’s lic. 25hrs per 267-1234 ,000 mi. rebuilt eng. no rot 
le your your . 
PARTTIME end up in , 
ALTERN C HIGHEST PAID SECRETARY Go you trequenty  FONTAG, FIERO SE new 
IN BOSTON Terrapin inc. an educational anxious mint, 6 cyl, $9000 926-6023  wnitr car, $950, call eves 
lente prestigions suze neste sw or 92 729-7898 
Call 236-4441 4, at helping individuals RAMBLER” 7979 Subaru DL blue 4 dr, 
seeking seductive female ree. Incl. typing. with these three symptoms. dr wht w/ red auto. AM/Fm stereo case. 
phony operators. of word proc. The primary focus of our thr int., excl cond, $7350. _—high but run- 
Female fantasy phone Great opp. to learn and Call 593-5272 M-F 9-5. /b.0. 
operators. wanted. No [FOR] grow. Cail Ann at 322-4800 who 524-5920 
CLEANING rently in are wel. PLYMOUTH HORIZON,  $4000¢ 5. 
WANTED Rates WANTED 966-2476 Great mechanice ear Euro’ its $8000 new 
flex. outside ' for residential and com- $400. or B.O. Call , tires runs xcint all pwr alarm 
relaxing, $6.00-$7.00/hr. + Call Co. Full or Fitness or 738-1109 after  bensi 277-6385. 80 watt 
bonuses. Wayne, i ( and eves), AB sound system fast 
268-1 536-5390 82 Tercel 183 Sepd FM/cass 
1981 MERCURY condition new 
MARQUIS batteries $2600 731-6485. 
looks 
exhaust, brakes and tune BUG 
bent al Dave ater Mad along 
, new 5 
eco || 
rear no 
$2,500 or best offer contact —_ the price) for the right person 
: Sherry at 593-8507 nights or who value. 
(cooked medium rare, of course) & salad bar & homemade 
freshly baked bread & baked potato & a carafe of burgun- wate, Math maeeee tee 
dy wine & a slice of fudge cake and even the angriest of ee | SS ae 
the rebels will toast to the Queen’s health. How often do BUICK. WAGON, 77 100K «= git@,, many new parts. 
BUICK. WAGON $1750/B.0. Call 884-4776 
you go tora restaurant, spend $10 - $15 on a meal and still S008, 76, Turbo, 
leave feeling hungry? that is not the case at Newbury’s. CHEVAOLET CAPRICE miles, sn-rt, fancy wheels & 
1973, Convertible, gd cond. 
Our Sirloin steaks weigh at least a pound, our salad bar 1973, Convertible, 0G cond, engine. $5500. 469-9755. 
: DATSUN 210, 79, htbk, 4sp, 
offers seconds, thirds and fourths, the baked potato is 


huge, you get a loaf of homemade bread with dinner, and 
if you are still hungry, have some of the free brownies for 
dessert. So the next time your friends get restless, bring 
them to Newbury’s and discover the restaurant which has 
kept Bostonians and their stomachs satisfied for the last 


CHEVY CHEVETTE 1979, 2 
door hatchback, 4 speed, 


runs fine, needs some 

$400, call 277-7537 

DODGE CARAVAN 1987, 
8K, 5 spd, tit, cloth, mee w 
rust pr. $10300 383-6822 


$600/b.0. 423-7497 day, 
338-7251 eves. Raphael. 
Datsun B210 1978, exci 
cond, 35mpg, 74K, ster., new 
bks-batt-mufir, $950 BO 
522-3150. 


DATSUN B210, 1978, 4-spd, 
4-dr, new transmission, ex- 


the ADMINISTRATIVE 
Phone In ASSISTANT forty years. DODGE CHARGER 2.2 aust “system. '$900/8.0 
Classifed Part time, 25 flexible 277-2704. 
Service From didate should be good with lie 
POSE Nip , details and numbers. 4 ; hatch reliable $800 
competitive pay and superb $6500./B.0. Call 468-7633, _ best offer 625-5515 
benefits. Brookline infant N E eves 7-10PM. - HONDA PRELUDE, 79, ac, 
CALL 267-1234 | Toddler Center Yellow, eutomatic, AW/PM.% best offer, Gall. Brad, 
TEAK HOUSE 
Contemporary Women’s WORK, but can be repaired 
Clothing Store; Upscale at low cost. Best offer gets it, y y 
RULED IED Boutique. Experience a car to bomb around condition. $1000 firm. 
BUSINESS necessary. Harvard eves at 536-3182 weekday eves. 
cation. Contact manager -532-2818. MITSUBISHI, Tredia, 1983. 
oor-00e1 94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 49,000, Sik 
FORD, MUSTANG, 78 T Top $4000 
57000 MONTHLY OPEN NOON TO MIDNIGHT ard tres, S2,000K" $2500 moving. Must sell 480-3563. 
stamped envelope: Rose- " ; B.O. 787-0548 MITSUBISHI, Tredia, 1983. 
mary Productions, Dept. Q, DISEASES FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST. TINGOLN GONTINENTAL . 49,000, very cond. Sil- 
804 Old Thorsby Road, Cian- at Brigham & Women's 1987, convertible sti roof, Ve". 4dr, AM/FM $4000 
ton, Alabama 35045. black new. $22,000 Must sell. 489-3563. 
END MONEY worries! Home- search ca Parttime office help; 15-20 
Drawer 389, Clanton, and related human ELS AETER SCHOOL computor exp.heip- RESUMES MUSIC FALL 
Alabama 35045. Enciose brain diseases. Applicants mngmnt sks new faces. M/F. TEACHER ful, benefits inci. full AND THE 
need BA/BS plus 2yrs.oflab —_ No exp. nec. 353-0010. . Call Lisa at GNOMON COPY ARTS AUTO 
r oresis, m- acting, artiste services, 
protein Free education, background, to letters, theses, term instruction, 
PROFESSIONAL duritication and some news, Send resume and clipe old, in after schoo! RECEPTIONIST _ bridge - Call 492-7767 ments, musical services, Sports cars & 
EMPLOYMENT chemicaiand gen- from 2-6pm wkdays. Boston Entertainment cor- specialty cars 
etic are applied Boston, MA. 02114 ~ is looking for re- OLDSMOBILE CUTLASS, 
OPPS to major CNS diseases in an are : YMCA, 782-3535 Ceptionist to work weekdays, 1978, 8-cyl with new trans- fo kends 
tab. Op- GOOD JOB COOKS 10:30am-6pm. are RESUME NEED mission, Joints weeken 
uni lor indepen- heavy, atmosphere varies steering 
u FOR from relaxed t but it’ TYPESETTING ? 
Prem AN dence. EOE. Call Sharon at GREAT PEOPLE | SERVERS AND . dy AL CALL THE BOSTON Call 926-8644, and vacations 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? and pt people for HOSTS someone even tempered, PHOENIX AT OLDS CUTLASS 1966, 4dr aAvranw 
DAYCARE processing. Medical and HOSTESSES who can handle Fyre of- 536- 5 ee he! 67K mi, 8 
THE NEW, EXPANDED TEACHERS dental benefits tt pt. fice support, typing, , PS, r&h, white body w/ Corvettes, 
REAL ESTATE positions. Must be reliable multiple phones, coffee mak- FOR FAST, int, xtra pr snow trs, 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE — infant Toddier and detail oriented. For in- rest t. at The ing and a WIDE variety od INEXPENSIVE, o oy A yd or BO. Jaguars, Jeep 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE _child-centered PO box 404 Cohasset 0 QUALITY Grand 
WAY TO FIND WHAT GREENPEACE ARKET RESEARCH AID TYPESETTING Good working condition, Wagoneers 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! openings for OFC qualified The En- DESIGN FIRM Parttime al 125k, power everything. 
teachers. Excellent work en- “Canvess Director RECEPTIONIST {ionsin Boston. No exp. nec. $400. George; 491-0004. Passenger Vans, 
COPY CENTER pensation & superb benefits. on Christine at 347-9494. VOLUNTEERS Cadillac Lincoln 
PROFESSIONALS Beth limited to, mngmnt of 4-6 articulate, or person RESEARCH rology research group new. AM/FM cass deck Sedans and 
Growing printing and copy- Purne oo Heath St cal Greenpeace membership with a sense of humor to needs individuals for survey. ‘ost, full size 
ing firm seeks energetic front Hines, A ° outreach/fundraising of- work at our front desk. INTERVIEWERS Receive free natal chart.Call after 5 862-7132, $5,000 or several budget 
line customer service per- Brookline, MA 02167 fices. Responsibilties include; re- WANTED 1-800-634-446' BO. Box 2194 
sonnel with mngmnt., ad- ception, light typing and cars also. 
potential. customer GENERAL ministration and en- = (no exp. > 
printing and/or exper conditons. 17k. + naviduals to 00 Low, low 
1500° EMPLOYMENT heath anc’ctner benefits. Cau 491-4413 on end Look Call 
high-speed d to: John 
req d. Competitive OPPS ad DE AUTOM OTIVE FU RST 
Poruniiee wit a gowing  GREENPEACE ve gh DOMESTIC” before 
eee ECOLOGY IN ACTION ington D.C. 20009. EOE. ing. 
7 1 staff, im- equivalent. Cail the Human 
FULL TIME/ PART TIME medite openings Date ext. 180. Boo. 
tal org, le currently hiring for om bornood 738-0044 
ACHERS staff. Action, travel & Male College Grad: 25+ H 
advancement. Hours jiands on house Sq. Rim for 10 hrs. vay MEAN S.0O.B. ASPEN New & used 
Call 576-1651 responsible for cleaning, Disturbed Youth. automobiles . Red, ay nrd-top 
qualified to work with infants . ee MANAGERS can be diplomatic but has a cruise control-new auto : w/sunroot. AC, great stereo, 
and toddiers. 16-18K. Al Kinds of Jobs; Sec. WP, = Staff, Candidate must be Mandala Therapeutic mean streak. 354-0470 transmission-radiator-alter- available tune-up. Very 
Call Roxanna Pastor =. mature and walling to work Center Newton. nator-tires. Completely Can or 
Reps. Olsten offers top pay, grow at the club. Good Full ond WAIT STAFF 134. 
great 00's, week salary and benefits. Call through Fil, up pr full or part time Slow or weak 
DIRECTOR OF benetts, Cal _David Blanco at 731-2900 new restaurant in ‘real $500 Call lw 1982 Renault Le Car, dix 4 
492-6612 Davis Sq., Sommerville. Call  ©ves-631- it dr, am/tm, new batt. brakes, 
ENTERTAINMENT INTLPOSTER | MANAGERS = 2 id) tes on 
for national chain of PUBLISHER on.'24 WANTED Ambitious high LTD California Car | 
on board musical entertain- Earn big bucks! Send $2.00 PROBLEM ‘must set, 00s, 978-028, 
"file clerk and telephones. tainment company. Call or b.o. 522-3994. DODGE, COLT, 1982 Stick 
and Oakridge Dr. Brockton ; MARKETING/SALES, Calsong Productions. Drive away in shift. Good commuter attack 
performers. Must have 02401 org pt./ft., 738-4002 1979 FORD "8 h y car 35MPG Dig FM/cass rr 
Grad: growth w part. ours detog $995 8.0. 884-3340 
and k Rim for 10 hrs. with creative MUSTANG 
abilities. Salary pilus wa WARDROBE 6.0L, V-8 ‘1, REANAULT FUEGO 1963, 
benefits. Must be oto re LOOKING FOR AN MANAGERS of humor . Call SUPERVISOR running | condition. Auto it standard trans., 5 spd, 
locate. Send resume immediate fulltime position ission 
Sherrard 501 Front St. 4) APARTMENT,HOUSE rapeutic Hable at Nickerson rear defrost, $2680 or best Call Jeff 
floor Norfolk, VA. 23510 OR CONDOMINIUM 7 Center Newton. 24 MESSENGERS Theatre, Norwell, MA. Resp. offer. Please call after 6pm orRickat. | 
THENEW,EXPANDED Fri, $8.00 pr. hr. inchude: acting dresser 10pm. 346-8746 FURST — 
DIRECTOR REAL 68 and up pr tw. well as maintenance of cos- Financial $3050, call 266-9122. 
arteete rehab prgm. CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 4 tumes (light sewing 
benefits. “Equal” - QUICK, EFFECTIVE ASSET ~ “Part-Time handy man skilled and ironing of today: 
orities, F, H, VEV WAY TO FIND WHAT Flax hws: near the T No seli- maintain apts. ability “Contact Wendy black, almost new. $22,000 738-0044 some work $400 Call Jeff or 
conan to apply. Waltham #YOU’RE LOOKING FOR! ing. $6.00 to start. 360-8922. 547-4348. Wood at 617-871-2400. firm, Call 583-5272 Jim 524-1126, 243-4290 


WANTED 
All areas of Adult Ed. if you 
have a course idea send 
: { course description and re- 
sume to: : 
| 1 Salem Square 
wi MA 
01608 
— OFFICE 
MANAGER 
Busy chiropractic office 
Tp) Must be a tak charge per- 
a take per- 
son, who enjoys and 
is good with Call 
864-1197. 
4 GET 
O EDUCATED = 
Want to learn a foreign 
; language, how to draw, how 
to write screenplays? 
You can find listings for all 
this and more in the ex- 
panded Education section of 
the Phoenix Classifieds 
TEACHER 
O Winchesler Pro- 
teacher _2:30-6PM_ Mon-Fri. 
WANTED young F 
nion for slightly handicapped 
male. Call 536-6155 
©) anytime and keep trying. 
start up is looking for market 
analysis writers to work on a 
freelance basis. Journalists, 
grad students, tech writers 
and others with excellent 
pete skills and good 
apply. Excellent pay on a 
sume 
P.O. BOX 3390 Boston,Ma 
02101 : 
~ 


Silver Lake Dodge teasing 


New hy pte Official #1 Volume Dealer 
for 8 consecutive years, including 1986! 


**SUPER ’87”’ 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


For a Limited Time Only! 


GSHELBY 


| percent 
pacent direct factory cash rebate 


ON MOST NEW AND DEMONSTRATOR 1987 CARS & TRUCKS IN STOCK 
ALSO YOUR CHOICE ON MANY 1988 MODELS 
PLUS SLD SUPER DISCOUNTS! 


The SLD CHALLENGE: 


“| guarantee you that | will beat the 
price of any comparable vehicle from 
any dealer — whether you buy or lease 


or you get a $4 000 Mastershield 
Protection Package on their vehicle — 
Herod Abramson 


President ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


(See dealer for details) 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


LEASE 
NO MONEY DOWN on leases! — 
1988 COLT 3 DR. HATCHBACK 


151199 


4988 SHADOW 3 DR. HATCHBACK 


$7699* 


LEASE 
4988 DAYTONA | 


1988, DAKOTA 


LANCER 


1988 RAM 
910,400* 


$149x60 payments 


HARGE 
BUY 


5199160 poym 


New SLD Van Conversions 
In Stock 


priced at 
$4 1 Stk #74150 
d liv ed 
#3033 | OrLEASE for win 
199 monn MONEY 


Other Luxury Van Conversions Available up 
to $29,000 with Comparable Savings! 
$225 refundable security deposit required on above lease. Customer has no 
obligation to purchase the leased vehicle upon expiration of lease. 


Value $9,000/ 
orig. owner. 242-0100. 
REANAULT FUEGO 1983, 


dir 
$2500, 593-5272 M-F 9-5. 


RENAULT Alliance, 1985, 
18K, A/C, AM/FM, mint 
cond. TX car no salt! Must 

sell $4600 or best offer. 
806-8547, 


REAL ESTATE 


RENAULT 247-2700. 
| got a company car! : 
need to sell mine. 1983 auto- stove floors, 
Call tor $000 Call 277-6073 
information, price nego- BILLERICA, SO, w/d, ingr 

L even- pool, ig yard, pets ok, reas. 
ings, or Iv msg}! rent, avail now, 663-8363. 
SAAB 99 GL, 1979, runs ex- BOSTON, Bay Vil., sm 

1bdrm, hrd wd firs, kitchen- 
tires, minor rust. $3000. or _—ette, clean, $575 482-1497, 
B.O. 729-3241 969-3453 


SAAB 99GL 78, automatic, 
2dr + hatch, new trans, int. & 
body cond. $2500. 
631-23 

SUBARU, 1982 GL 4 dr 


sedan, 76 K, fine condition, 
$3300, call 369-5114 even- 


SUBARU GL, 
station and OLDS 
Delta 88, 1978. Both 
cond, both run well. 
each or B/O. 462-1613 eves 
TOYOTA, ‘76, lift-back, 
5spd, Am/Fm, in 78K, 
records, 


brwn, 1 
some dents. $700 or b.o. 
782-2970. 


TOYOTA CELICA GT 

1986, 5 spd, a/c, A 

ster, pw & dr vry 

cond, must sell asking 
Call 603-483-2779. 


TOYOTA, STARLET, 83 Exc 


ings or weekends 773-5343 
VOLKSWAGON, Dasher 


BOSTON, MISSION HILL/ 
FOREST HILLS, 3 bdrms 
5-$850 unhtd., 2 bdrm, 
walk to the T, Northeastern & 
hosp. $725 


MISSION HILL, 2 3bdrms, 
mod K&B, walk to T, Hosp. 
and schis. $800 no utils. 


CH & EG 
1/2 MONTH 


BOSTON, Parker Hill, 
2bdrm, 1 bth, hdwd firs 
+utils, $650/mo. 323-1223. 
BOSTON, So End. Brand 
new, 1 bdrm hrdwd firs, gd 
location. $750. 


So. End, 

frpl, dk, $1 

8q. $750-$850. 


$1200 htd. 
So. End/Fenway, Studios 
$595-$650. 


Bos/Mission Hill, Brand new 
1bdrm $650. 


MALONEY & FINN R.E. 


wagon, 78, 4sp, s/r, am/fm, BRIGHTON, Irg 3brm apt in 
rec. & hs, $1100+ util, Ay 
1/1, 254-3475. 
VOLKSWAGEN, SUPER- 
BEATLE, 74, rec rbit engine, BRIGHTON, Cleve Circ area, 
sid undrbdy, w/heat! $2,000 Im studio, $560; ibdrm 
or bo 492-7403 bef. 10pm. $025. 2bdrm $775; 
VOLVO 24201 1976, auto, == 
57000 mi., 1 owner, gd Fi 
, $2500 or BO. Call 


VOLVO, P-1800 automatic, 

72, runs great, some rust, 
$3500 or best offer. 
838-2628. 


1978, last con- 
"model, Michelin 


Evenings 723-5788. Ask for 


Frank. 
vw GTi, 


1986, black, 
contr 


DODGE TRANS-VAN 
Camper 1979, motor exc, 


come. needs work, $7 
call 9-5 M-F 593-5272 


new ee IN TOWN 


“up truck. 
Perfect condition. Great for 


around town or the ee - 
Call before 10PM 723-1 


CYCLES 
1981 SUZUKI GSL 
13000 miles $700 needs 


starter 2 free full face 


BROOKLINE/BOSTON, New 
2 rm studio, 


avail imed. 232-8955 


CAMBRIDGE, fresh pond, 6 
rm 3bdm, new kit & bth w/d, 
Irg eat-in kit, walk to T, 2 
prchs, $1000+util, 
868-3726/437-7959. 


CAMBRIDGE,(Port) 5Srms 
$800, 3 ig bdrms $1100, avail 
12/1 call 547-9205 


CHELSEA, Ultra Mod ibd 
wee loft, frpic, and prkg 


$850 R.E. 884-1515 


DORCHESTER, 2BR with 
hdwd firs, renov., nr T, 


DORCHESTER, avail Jan 1 

one bdrm apt in gay 

owner/occupied house. 
it st area 

inci heat hot H20 288-1214 


E.Boston, An X-MAS gift to 
-Live rent free thru Dec! 
Itra mod 2bd condo 


JAMACIA PLAIN, Huge 5 


GOVERNMENT HOMES 

area, pr it tax property. 
and son, sk to shr hs or irg epossesions. Call 
apt. w M or F, nds to com- 7: . Ext. GH-1953 
mute to Burl. call 663-0693 for current repo list. 
000, 
ri 

COMMERCIAL 969-9641. By owner. 
SPACE 
narbor” HOUSEMATES 
full kitchen & bath, $950/mo, 


resp 
in sub-divided  "ouse w.5. Near T. parkg 


loft at dntn loc. av Jan avail. $225+/m, 782-9348 
15. $550/mo ALLSTON — Housemates 
. Call Tom 542-73 wanted for 4-bdrm hse. 1F 
or 576-5857 wtd. 12/1, 1M wid. 2/1/88. 
ONDO- considerate artistic types 
pret. Lots of 1 but 
MINIUMS 32: 24/mo. + utils. Cali 
ARLINGTON 254-4218 or 254-0452. 
Sunny duplex condo. 1 Leave message between 
bedroom, 1! Modern  10am-10pm 
kitchen and ALLSTON NORTH, 4 
Heated garage. On + bdrm 
$134. 2 Principles. 
49-6081 $225+. 787-9890. 
BOSTON ALLSTON, rw dbx, ok, 2 M 
prof. for rm, 
CONDO SEARCH £2! bam 
787-1505 aft. 7pm. 
BUYER/SELLER/INVESTOR 
ARLINGTON, 1F/2M sk F for 
Why look any further? Leave = irg hs w lake view, w/d 2 
* it to us. Let us save you the §=frpic, rm + shrd of- 
making saving prkng, nsmkg, + 
your money. Mr. Florenza 641-2474. 
ARLINGTON, 2M 1F sk 
CAMBRIDGE STARTER to she frndly hsehid nr red 
line, no smk/ pets, $271+ 
condo lis, 646-6201 
Located near Central Sq. = 
convenient to the red line,an ARLINGTON, 2M 2F sks 
area currently under go- M/F 25+. ; 
ingrestoration and pets or smkrs, inp, 
tion. Take several steps nr bus. $290+, 
ARLINGTON-F 26+ wntd to 
500 + sq. ft., modern bath shr great 2bdrm apt in hse. 6 
and eat in kitchen, new rms, yrd, Cree. nrrte2& 
pain. on T. $400+ 641-4534 
$69,000 drive by 6 ARLINGTON, sk 23+ F 
and call resp/cin to share pleasant, 
source Capital Group at  irge ist fir of 2-fam in nice 
491-8315. CAMBRIDGE = nbrhd. 10-min walk to Red 


Line. No smoking, 
pets/kids. $387+ util uti Pkng 


R BELMONT LINE and 
POND- two lovely addi. 646-9960 


new kitchen with private ST., - 
H 


BELMONT, 2F's seek 3rd 
27+ share sunny house on 
497-6734 for more info. and quiet st no smoke, 
a private showing. $340+ Jan. 1st 484-61 


FENWAY CONDO hsmte wntd, 
sale by owner, 2bdrm, $475 +/mo. more 
beautiful 
dition. Top pets. 489-3018 before 210 
park. 1,088 sq ft. 
$160,000. on. Room in very 
cozy home. Semi co op. 
JAMAICA aay] es 10mins T from Hrvd sq. non 
of areas of J.P. All close to emkr Jan-March $310+ 
shopping, and park. ibdrms 484-7381 
starting as low as $116.5 & BOS-MILTON, Ig Vict home, 
up. 3bdrm, trees, garden. No- 
T.R.E.E. 593-6055. smk/drugs. Quiet, 


LYNN, Swampscott line, GWM 47. $300+ 361-39 


your wave at (the 
resp ibd/2bth nr 
and ibdrms are now avail- Sq. prkg, Indry, etc 
$2054 Gah 783-1070 


BRIGHTON/BROOKLINE, 


PROVINCETOWN, man 

Jacks Wharl. Unique 1bdrm frpic, 20’ 

studio w/loft. euro. kit w full applia. lovely 
cation, and baic, 2 bth, 
$600 all util inc, call owner, $475, 


2861 ‘vy ‘OML NOILO3S ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 


s and cover 277-0287 bdrm dpi w/ 2 baths, pent Beach, Lux 
Bill or pay gl $1500. — condo 3bdrm, 2 full bath LOOKING FOR AN 
73 YAMAHA GP 338 snow- balc, APARTMENT, HOUSE 
«JAMAICA PLAIN, 2bdrm fac. Owner will take bi note ORC ? 
ged wes ma ane 6 first fir of owner occup triple (neg) 825-5009. Low mrtg for THE NEW, EXPANDED 
mre right person. $205K REAL ESTATE 
Eastern Mi depen. JAMAICA PLAIN, In hse, ow park 
dable machine. Warm, spac 2bdrm,newK & and river. 4 years old; 
232-5153 B, porch, $645..X—i9e energy ef 2d ; YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 
3bdrm Be no fee, R.E rk spaces, close to 
,MOTORCYCLES downtown BROOKLINE, 2M sk 1M/F 
900 miles, Brand new ne "$450 Ine 
condition; $850, avall 1/1, 244-6084. aft. 
KLA-600. | now in NORTH END. Beeut tbdrm HOUSES 
March . Liquid w/frpic, indry 
List: $2600, will sell for atrium. 12/1 or 1/1 -5/1. FOR RENT i, spac hse, ige bdrm 
condition, REVERE BEACH, 2bdrm, 2 Srm_hse, shoulders. $475 w/utils 
call Mike baths, views, indoor kit Av 738-0712, lv mssg 
1980 Honda CX500, de- $1000 ht. ‘and sc incl Cali ‘fee. BROOKLINE, Household 
luxe,$200 call Bill 469-0756 Steve, 742-8300 JAMAICAPLAIN, Round Hil, of humor Sunny) 
68 Triumph chopper $1500- ROSLINDALE 1 agi fam. 5 bdrm hs, renov bdrm study 
Call 3pm-6pm 391-1418 + 75 toll. & bth. & dng rm, area, irg hs and yard. Prkng, 
Honda 550 $500 396-4451 T mdn kit. w T. 2 yr commit- 
urtle 1400+ util. req. ment $385 
trees and open free 
REAL parking, on bus line. $461 ROX-FORT HILL, Sbr dr 
rent heat, h/w. Must  newkit 2bathsenci porch yd BROOKLINE, near Coolidge 
have credit and reter- . 2 story on prk mr T Corner. 3M & 2F sk F to 
ESTATE ences. Call 325-6777 9-5 Sharing ok safe area. share huge hse on quiet res 
$1500/mo. 445-6886. st nv T wi eunny roome, 
SOMERVILLE, Medford kitchen, 
on bus in, Ig 3bdrm w/ off st. WATERTOWN Sq. 10 rm 
APARTMENTS g. Avail 1/1 $800 Cali hee, 2 baths, 4 car 198. car or pets. $400 inc all 
‘om or Mary 623-1689 pkng, cls to T., mtd Call Richard 277-6232 
$550 inci ail utils HOUSES w 2 bathe on iit 
T, tking 4 + 
bury/Ros. line. Walk to EOR SALE no S675, wl cover ail 
inet heat end ~~ BROOK NE VIL, M/F 25 
rent t from Harvard Sq. Live here, Li i, + 
325-6777 weekdays 9-5 hy non-smoker for 3bdrm apt 
ALLSTON, Renovated 3 br w/ study, hrdwd fl, mod kich unit building. Large, sunny 
w/d, yard, quiet, & bth no pets avail 1/1/88. yard wit ower and Daphne . 
nr $1000 un heated 625-4073. weak, but in rapidly 
walk to T parm $478 for two-owner — seeks 
toT,1 
on Redline, recently remodid 773-2654 Rent controlled. $230,000. omen, 
deck, Indry, footedbeth URBAN SHELTERS, No smoking, pets. $250 in- 
$800. Spacious ibdrm apt on : 
ion-Newton line, nr T., LTD Cudes utl 864-8425 
owner for imed. 064-3132 CAMBRIDGE, shr a twnhse 
$700/mo call 783-0981. a w/3 others. 14 rms, semi- 
BACK BAY, Furn. studio WATERTOWN, GOVERNMENT HOMES rm ww. crpt., 2 
apts. well maint. 
s, w/ priv bath, kt & w/w. Mkt tax $300 ait 490-8 180 
=. Ciass Man. $990+. immed = Ext.. GH 
agement R. 2091771. 924-6181 1953 


aw 


LEG 


' 
pate: 


oe 


star spd, 1 
| | | 
dio $495. 1 bd 
a BACK BAY, Park Drive, stu- i 
— dio $495. 1 bdrm $550, 2 : 
bdrm $695, 2 bdrm brand 
— new constru. $1000 RE, 
i 
cond cream w/ It br. int 
hatchbk 63K, 4spd, AM/FM, 
rr def. & wip $2500 or B.O. 
893-4074 
VOLKSWAGEN SUPER 
| 
VW Bug and deeded gar: 
| Must sell. $9,500 or B.0. Call 
| $1.49 | 353-1519. 
onth 3bd Historic Rehab, D/D, 
VANS & hdwd firs, rf dck w/tab views 
no rust, auto, a/c, stereo, men 
DORCH-nr Sav Hill sta clean 
e secure 2 bed hdwd fi bay __ 
€ wind large kit proch y@rd 
LEASE 3189x680 payments $11 340 
| 
I q 
i 
. 
ilver Lake Dodge tex 
Route 9 © 1/2 mi. W. of Rt. 128 Wellesley — 
235-6666 OPEN SUNDAY NOON TO 5 PM 
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REAL ESTATE 


nsmk ARLING BOSTON, FENWAY, Y, seeking BRIGHTON/NEWTON, M/F = BROOKLINE, M for 3 
CAMBRIDGE, shr a twnhse NO. CAMB./ ARLINGTON, one roomate male for 2brm condo, quiet bedroom near Beacon T. 2 
w/3 others. 14 rms, semi- F non-smk, prof or wkng. to dw pkg, nr river, avib.1/1 | bedroom apartment with 3 1 bedroom: aaon bhd, conv to bus and T, baths, disposal, d/w. smk pref. Call 567-4889 
oe ont. 2 share w/3 others. On tree- 87. 325+ u's 924-5022 non-emokin professionel now, 437-9722. 25/mo tn bidg: eves, if no ans. 933-6923 
patio, st., d/d, + cai lease quiet, 
w/d. $450 incl. all. 492-6180. 860-6765 before 6pm call BOSTON, Roommate Prefer prot Mover 30.$400 Prof M wanted to 
$400+ util. 646-7482. WATERTOWN. Ikng for 641-2605 after 6pm b; at or F to - Call Steve 739-0 sare lux. 2 bdrm. condo, on 
AVILLE. 3F, & (25-51) sk hoe Novemk brm ent 2 other F'n BROOKLINE, ‘Prot. Mobs 7-Opm weekdays 
T nrby, pkng, avail now. F. No smoking or drugs,near firs, pkng, nr T, 375+ util, ad- 4bdrm apt 23-26 prot avail- » quiet 
co-op $260+ utils. Call 444-7847. T, have cat, $300+ util, 644 dicts/dealers or heavy abie Dec 7 $300 mo ge. no-emk/| EAST SOMMERVILLE, F 31, 
Share gd tood, conversation, 926-8722 ers. Age 22-25. nt 38-6610. sks 2 people for irg sunny 
chores. Nomore pets(have2 NEEDHAM, prof wntd to ARLINGTON, M 20 sks M/F inci We are looking tor BROOKLINE. apt. Des. 
cats) Call, 623-7633 untit share 3 bdrmhs,nr 128and WAYLAND, LINCOLN, Share quiet 2bdrm apt someone nice, middie of the 1, one'in Jan. Rent 220+. 
commuter rail, $367/mo spacious T, prkng. $325+. about most BRIGHTON, Warm and inde- hod. Gall Pat 625-7655, Keep try- 
SLEY, furn in F are. responsible. "Call home $325." 
men or WELLESL room ARLI 30-370 nsmkg. 
shr meals & humor. victorian, 3 bths, bdrm, same on quiet rsdni street. BOSTON, S.End, Prof F 25, apt 0 “mo. F Pret F cali Marce laste 
NO Smk, NEWTON- SW 1M 23-07 & DID, "WIW. $600, onde. W/D. nt Newton $808/mo inci heat FENWAY, 2 GM seek 1 GM 
566-3697 een ee 0541." 25. Ted, 254-6046. RIDGE, 1 Pro GM for 1 bdrm, mod kit, dshw. 
DEDHAM, Wholistic co-op, veg coop hme Ne or smkrs. hwd/fis, w/d, vr no $405+ BOSTON, South End, G' rm avail in a lux cats, 
semi veg, supportive non oes no smk or pets. cin. L bdrm-$316/mo. _utils 641-4933 to shr townhouse, Ig modern 2 bdrm apt, $400+ 3 ee : 
smok profs, newly renv vict. _T., $240+, 965-7519. Smaller bdrm-$275. Avail aor seperate bdrm, off st utils. Call 671-2459 (wk), FENWAY, to share 2bdrm 
or: 326.5371, NEWTON CORNER, F 1/88 323-0420 or 469-0179. '‘shr sunny 7rm apt w/yd, Academic or 783-9512 (hm) prot seeks prot GWM. 
nsmk semi-veg co-op sk WINCHESTER, prof non- prkng, nr T. $350+. No smk pets or smkrs. $475 iciudes BRIGHTON, rmmt for 788. 2 F 
DORCHESTER, 2F 1M sk 2 more (25+) to shr meals. smkr M/F to shr Ig 4bdrm 646-5665. M26/F24 & dog Ikng Genter 
mature, resp M/F for sunny, w/IM/1F. Fully turn. eke feminist F M/F(23-28). Pkng, dw, a $415+ ST 
spacious apt. Conv to T and ch e-y~ ws frpices, w/d, d/d, to 27+. $267/mo nr pOsunpale roe hdwd/fir, furnished. 447 . ie from T stop, 2 rms 
X-way. No smokers or pets large Vict. w train. Elec., hw incl. LINDA /mo + utils & $275 each/&550 both shr kit, 
on Gustine, $478/mo. 721-7379. no homophobia, 646-2746 782-0727 eves. CAMBRIDGE- 3 wonderful bth, ir, w/ 2 in newly 
282-6612. n on women sks 4th to shr hee, 421-9741 lv msg. 
Scty rent $250 inc utl. WEST MEDFORD, 28+ for SETINGTON, spacious lo. W/D, cent A/C & ht, BRIGHTON, Ammte to shr 25+, great 
DORCHESTER, Lg rm avail 527-3476 or -3477. sunny rm and spac. hs. Fire- sunny, w prone, ‘2% baths. Nr T, area.NO warm, spac 3bdrm, 1% bath, $200/mo call §47°3949. loc. FRAMINGHAM. 
Share w/2 profs. Wik NEWTONHIGHLANDS, prot yd. parking. $250+ pets. $350 incl dr pkng porch $425 hd. R.E. GM to shr condo. 872-1639. 
to T. Porch, oak floors, wind- he shr Ae = -—- $317+ util, 646-2660 200. CAMBRIDGE FRAMINGHAM, sk M/F, 
. pets/smokers , wash/dryer. , : to shr 
must be neat mature. $360+ 329-5760 8-10PM. ,ARLINTON LINE 28-96 
NEWTON. nr 128/T/pike, “The nd stry’ Close “e T. $317/month 30. Cnvnt to Rt. 9 & Pike. 
bdrm, Available December 1. pool, tennis, prkng, $475 
THEDEADLINEFOR 2 Most Creative Shows!” SAMB- "FRESH POND, 
RENEWING ALL rm. Viet. on 
 327- only. Strong male and female semi veg. co op hee. $240+  nelghberhood: T and 
WEDNESDAY AT ho d well 261 F seeks rmmte 25+ 
SHARON, beaut hse, singers who dance (some pret, 
— area, furn rm, w/d. 4 tap). Bea rmer in CAMBRIDGE, Consid work 423-9790. home 
M/F to shr nonsmkr, prof. $350+ responsible M/F frdly indp. 3 
ranch off Grove St. call 784-2090 our “‘live’’ shows! br. Cigs ok, 2 cats, w/d, near 
yrd, d/w, w/d. SOMERVIL Bri ( T, sm rm, inc HARVARD SQUARE, rmmte 
327 or 877-9629. LE, 1/2 people, ring your own music (one uv! to 8/31 and sec dep. to shr apt w/liv rm, 
TOME rm, yard, 2 tune, one ballad); we will 1eq.497-6410. kin quit ree. nbrhd, § min 
MIDDLEBORO, to shr w/ 2 nr T. 325ea. 6 an accompanist. Bring picture, CAMBRIDGE, F (30-40)  $sa5smo. No Yoo, 
liberal prof M. Non-smk. resume and dance clothes. sought to share 2bdrm, references. Call eves, 
tiful_setting. 946-1849 SOMERVILLE, 2 M/ 2 F seek d fi 2 — . Off Huron Ave. Sat. & Sun at 1. 
eves.$350/mo+ considerate housemate, prepared to dance first. WiP 420) designer. AHILL GWM 
over 30. No smoke no pets. $415+utils. 
COUNTRY HOUSE Friendly-independant. Carte 647-0008. oon 
ON LAKE $275+. 628-9121, 625-7384. CAMBRA 372-0199. 
mtr woman to 
Seaton) “Mature prof, SOMERVELLE- ok 2bdrm mod apt U-R HYDE PARK. M rmmt 
adap Jan. 23, 1988 Monat Jon. 25, 1988 open, sharing, new age; no to shr apt w/ 2 other Yup- 
home. Nice people, cheap Saas utils avail 1/1. Saturday, jan. or ‘Avail now $325 $250/mo + utils, 
rent. Call 697-3050 eves until Tom or Kevin at 776-1723. Hotel Hyatt Regency Hotel be | 
. SOMERVILLE, cpl or 2 ppl 5 males: 11:00 a.m CAMBRIDGE Harvard days, 361-027 1 eves., ask for 
’ shr 2 fir apt w/own priv. liv. —* females: 1: 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 3 wrkg F, 2 . twnhse M prof or grad 
kids (6 & 9) sk 1 F (2 ) for rms. ea.+ utils. Chris females: 1:00 5 pm. NASHVI to shr 3bdrm w/ 2 med stud INMAN SQUARE, quiet, 
shared house (yd, frpic) anytm. 666-1186. Morn. TENNESSEE Lge, sunny bdrm, new 4 5 ig rms, 1Mi. 
$270+ Avail now. No Pref. eat-in kit., frple. tr. Harv. hdwd fr. 
cats/smkrs. 524-8127, SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq, Thursday, Jan. 28, 1988 Nashville Hilton smk. Avail 1/1 547-7611 — nbrhd. $275+ 628-9583 
pe acne a 2F/2M/2 cats sk F 25+ for Sheraton Hotel ff International JAMACAIN PLAIN, M art sks 
JAMAICA PLAIN, next to group hse. Shr oust ~— (Prudential Center) ) CAMBRIDGE (North) 2M’s 1 M/F to shr fir of hse beaut! 
Arboretum and T stop. Veg- . No smk. $254+. 2/1. males: 11:00 a.m. sk 1F 24+ for ig, cin, indep Nr-T, org & grn Ins, pnd, arb. 
non-smkng hsehid. $240+ 628-6526. females: 1:00 p.m apt. On bus, nr T, Veg Chkn/teh. $360+ David 
utils. 524-6234. SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq, nr $200/mo inci ht, avail ii 52 12/15, 
femnst, veg hshid, off. low (but not macro-neurotic CAMBRIDGE, Nr Kendal Sq, bdrm avail. in fully furnished 
rent for min. chid care. Quiet 900d humored (but not 8 rm duplex, M/F shr w/ 3 bdrm apt., . Call 
st. nr Arb. & T. $220 inci ut. Cynical) awake, non 4 . $300+ utils, pkg op- 524-1566. 
524-3558 eves. energetic, non-stdnt, M + tion 876-2272. 
to join . JAMAICA PLAIN, Non- 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Comm (3F, $275+. Avail 12/1. 625-7941 CAMBRIDGE, 3 Porter & | smokr, M/F for big 3bdrm, 
2M) sks M/F to shr — or 776-7702. Harv Sq. 26+ for 
Christian . Wood floors, nice : ond. mo+. 
T. $260, oF Wood Avail now. 524-2350 or call Peter 
40, ht. inci. All new + . Director: tenere: SanA CAMBRIDGE, Port. Sq, rm . 
SOMERVILLE, F prof wntd For fu call (08) for F to live w/single mother 
for Sbdrm duplex apt. $300+ SEAESCAPE PRODUCTIONS, 1 Miami, Rant: 16 hre, 
JAMAICA PLAIN, M & F look- utilities, min walk to Avail 1/1 Call 66 1-3966 Hills & T. 536-6714, 
ing for roomate in 3bdrm aang Call 628-1582 - “ 77-4334 eves 
stores, pond rooms SOMERVILLE, nr union CAMBRIOGEPORT, ‘Ava ~ 
couple sk same ‘ON, Walk to work. immed. 1 Ig. rm . JAMAICA PLAIN-F37 seeks 
avail for $250/mo. Call couple worsen INVESTMENT ASHMONT- avail imed. 2br M sks rmmt for Sbr BRIGHTON, sksF.25+.rmin  $400+ utils. Call Nathan at friendly, indepned women to 
524-7432. W/D, avail aprox Dec. 15 PROPERTIES to share w/ 33 yr old GM. 5 —wtr-frnt a ee at all, veg, in 354-6883. share sunny 2br apt 3min 
KINGSTON- GWM 29 prof $525+/mo. 628-332 $325+ avail imed. Bill 523-5087. redti area. incl, reason- CAMBRIDGE, SOME- polit 
ee ik to shr quiet, SOMEAVILLE, nr Davis e ‘ 1 Call 82! 1 leave mess. BRIGHTON, F rmmt wntd to able rent. Call 782-6922 AVILLE, In. Sq, Shr 7-rm ft oe — J $2754u 
sks 1 M/F Y shr 3bdrm 7 rm hse w/ 2 F's BRIGHTON, Veg hshid, M/F $4 
guy thet le easy going amenities, POO, WINTHROP Deadhead $220+ utils call Dave st wntdtoshrhse$290/mo+ nr _incl. util.628-8984 
for the right man. | have utils. 625-3606 after 6PM. Owner wit take Bi ds 2rmmt 5288 of CAMBRIDGE-SOMAVILLE, 
right man. | have will take bk note needs rmmtes asap. 442-2527 wk THE 
many interests & ver- SOMERVILLE, nr Davis Sq., (neg) 825-5009. Low mrtg for BRIGHTON, 1M rmmt no tiv 2 bar 
satile. Ammns. inci 4F sks 5th to shr btfi hse. . $205K sunny, ., Day —stdnts, ne smkg, quiet BROCKTON, M/F to shr 6rm bdrm 
hdw/fi, w/d, own rm & bath, Own bdrm $300/mo. Must 482-3444, Night/wknd nee T apt on ww one of nbhd, and yard, 
we to to Boston, be non-smk & veg. 776-2103 846-2618 Valerie town. Must have steady 75+, 623-8551 
BACK BAY, F rmmte 1 787-9087 cal 10PM job/be resp. $187.50’ utils. CAMBRIDGE, to shr 2bdrm 
stud: South Boston, | Mais ROOMMATES for Beacon’ St. 2bdrm apt. BRIGHTON, IM rmmt no 479-8601. Harv. api. fre, | You cannot be denied 
smokers, 360+ 269-6023 Exc location. $525 incl  stdnts, no smkg, quiet BROCKTON- M/F to shr track tv, because of race, 
LEXINGTON, 1 F 2 M sk 4 ht/hw. Maria, 266-7721. - T  2bdrm tux tnhse condo w/ st. prkng. +. 868-9114. 
compatible 4th for SOUTH END, ye ee twnhse, pkng, —~ dep prof person 25+. Quiet west age or 
hse w/ huge yd & w/d. for Ig 2bdrm storage eres short term Jan 1 787-3087 call 6-10PM lor $450 inc! sil, call Art at CAMBRIDGE, two female sta 
for 1/1. No smkng/pets. $650/mo.+ utils. d/d, wd. lease OK. $400+ utils.Call th whiwer ven 586-1342 or 584-4148, 8q 1% baths, fully Equal opportunity and 
$275+ 862-8712. kp trying. dis- Bob 871-5456 lv. mess. 596-6503 2F, 1M seek 1 kitchen w/ for ware 
LEXINGTON, 2M 1F in 308 ext S18 ALLSTON, 2F sks M/Frmmt Incl ht. Tet for large § barm apt, 7 900-6700 or 
looking for F'to shr quiet hse for 3bdrm 6 rm apt. 2 apt to T., off ‘ast, Sec req. Eves 782-7061 avail 1/1, 340+ util 661-7950 ment that is publicly of- 
on 2 acres. no WALTHAM, Female only, lib- rent, nr B.U. & T. Avail 1/1, ° $312. 50+. avail LaF on 232-7437 eves. CAMBRIDGE, female rmmt fered anywhere. 
nr Transp eral Blok to —call 254-2546 lv. mess. Cal BRIGHT pref, reap. Near T. Know your rights. The 
+ 863-1873 share 8rm-2bath house. non-emkng BROOKLINE, BRIGHTON,  wntd, prof, area, ideal loc. _| is on your side. 
[EXINGTON, ProvGM $275-350+ ‘Aull 880-0085. Very spacious un- BELMONT, SProf.ske4thto ree. at. 25+, W/ fire. | ester Boston Beat Beare 
GM to shr 2 bdrm. You WALTHAM, reliable F furnished peat potentiai hse on Belmont mod. kit. & bath, place. $400-$425 call 
, fin. Indep. wanted = light house- § $350/mo 254-2171. BRIGHTON, 3F sks rmmt , deck, near pub. 1-7950 
862- lv msg keeping and ALLSTON, bdrm avail in Avail CANTON, OF rmates wanted CONTACT US FOR 
LINCOLN, rmmt wanted to spac 3bdrm apt on Comm. , apt,. new utile. Call 783-0010 11/1. Call 739-1818 
shr 4bdrm hse. Beautiful lo- Ave. Need resp. non smkr. retrig, stove, w/w carpet, BROOKLINE-BRIGHTON 2F Lr+Den bedrms oy, 2 JAMAICA PLAIN, nr Pond, 
cation, imed. Call Felix WALTHAM, reliable F $237/mo.+. 1/1. 783-2350. BRIGHTON, bedroom in 4 sk resp F21-—25 w/kin clos T. $400 non-emk for ig 3 
at 890-4542 or 259-9819 wanted for light house- «M/F. $420+K utile call Scott house, oak floors, 1 /2 clost. apt, weh/dr, bus, pkg, 
[INGOLN, Room & board in keeping and cooking in ex brick bidg lots of wean have prof. $300+ 566-5096 1/1 pore, Ryall storage yrd $300+ 822-4152 
id room bsmt 
exchange for help st night — board. Call 647-5701 AM closet space $375.00, shrw/ = BELMONT, F 30+ to shr 3 RIGHTON CENTER, Room BROOKLINE, Chestnut Hill, 12/1 call Bob 828-4635 JAMAICA PLAIN, Resp. M or 
and at wknds w/ our kids call BIWM. Heat and water . Non-smkr, con- 8 M/F prof, nonsmkr, spec F 26+ for indep. hse of 5 nr 
622-3550 9-5PM ask for WATERTOWN, $250/mo, inc inci. Call Rick 783-4581 sid. $300+. Call Laurie rent. Excellent apt. prking avall., CHELSEA, M/Fhave 7 
Judy , Shrd kit, refs and sec ALLSTON, BRIGHTON, F 494-8200 ext 289, eves location. Close to transit. $495) tose. +utils. Avail to shr in spac 3bdrm apt nr ng. Avail 
Looking for a GIG? ao to watertown sq 25+ to shave om apt. ner T 484-0478 until 10 P.M. Cali 783-2709. 1/1/88. 277-7132 bus Cm in oe area. Seoseert, 524-7339. 
for a musician? See G : : & stores. Wash & dry inci BELMONT, Four seek BRIGHTON, ss! cir. F for 3 BROOKLINE-Civd Cir call 889-3847 Iv JAMAICA PLAIN, Available 
category in Music & the Arts . Must like cats. $205, smokeless and petiess per- ple yO A spacious sunny Crptd ~~ immed 3bdrm $216/mo 
classified department. IT’s THE son w/ sense of ee rsvr, d/d. - bdrms face east 3 T lines CLEVELAND LE, . Cigs OK. M/F 522-0170. 
2bdon «tolerance: and 8345 inci hw+. Pool laundry $507 inc! heat Mature M/F own bdrm in 4 types only 
tating | t Neat 408-1008. BRIGHTONCTR,2GM3032 and hot water. 739-6879 me 
no smok no JAM. room 
house to share. I'm AW GWM, 40 sks sim 25+ 3408 BELMONT, M/F to shr 5rm iking for 3rd to one Na BROOKLINE, Cool Crnr inc! ht & htwr 738-9145. $270, ht. inci. All new hdwd 
runn lux 2br/2ba w/ 
iOUSING rac 
tionality. age or marita clean quiet st. 
Tutte, status but stable person $3007 ty PYchs, w/d, free pkg, nr large, specious, Mary. 3004- DORCHESTER ASMONT. _bidg. $375+ 524-1728. 
dep., 391-4884; 648-4313 Equal opportunity and] T. $307+ util. 489-3712. tort Walk to T 2-fir fam 
fair housing laws guaran- BILLERICA, Prof.F to shr2 25+, $260/mo, no pets or testing roommate 26 
‘WEDFORD, Persons 27+ for tee your rights to con- ALLSTON, Safe area nr T & bdrm : rte 3 & 495 Repu call = at .BROOKLINE, F 28+ to share 12/1. Rent bdrm dplex nr 
‘ y sider any Nome or apart- nd 1 F, 25+ only apt. near " nonsmkr to shr spac twnhse ht, hw. 282-4080. land. Shr w/ 2M 1F, wd,dish 
cooperetively owned v My $375+ nemk prefered call § 734-4607 or 353-3847 os wah and porch. $375+ utils, 
maintained beaut Vict hse in ment that is publicly of- NO drugs, bOOz®, eves 671-9517. Abdrm 2 bath, ig liv rm DORCHESTER av 1/1. shr3 Pore 
yd. Conv to bus & T. fered anywhere smkg. Stable domestic BRIGHTON, M/F 28+ to shr ty al $375 inc deck apt. Quiet/serious/no 
meais. No smkg. Cost Know your rights The ition, END, age 1-3883 booze/drugs/or .One LEXINGTON, 1M sks 2F rmte 
reasonable 483-1 law Is ON your side older’ oy nsmk sks 3rd for ’ BROOKLINE, F rmmt 25+ min commit. mo sec. to shr bdrm hse, com- 
6-10PM Sosten ( 2200sq ft duplex sauna, ht  mssg $250+ utils no smkg, drink- sig. letely remdied, nr T. 
tub, period | to shr pets, Jan 1 Call or progg 400/mo + ‘utils, call 
ing tore, prvte people ples call after 120. 424-6790 David. 2barm ist’ fr 2 fam hee. after 7PM 750-2834 Ray 6-6 PRM. 
bedroom, $375 + utils. 830pm ONLY. Avail. now $300+, cal 762-2062 Wo DORCHESTER, Melviliepark STONEHAM, 
MILLIS. GM. 22, pret other —_wntd for Ig non sexist per- ARLINGTON. 2F seek prof Southend in exchange for ATTENTION! line. $280/mo. Call 
AA Son CO Previous riendly ‘apt. No Rete,  «THEDEADLINEFOR 277-7547. sined Victorian home with 438-8642. 
$395/mo. Eric, 376-2915. food (all kinds), 12/15 260+utlls 646-7707 given, Call 423-8795 RENEWING ALL COWELL/DRACUT, now 
wiF grad. wid. mine bets or tyr on T, utils Spt, No pote/emk. $242 WEDNESDAY AT 
$350+ utils 924-9342 NOON. 436 7828. 454-9662 mag 
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all roommate referral agencies have 
nearly 500 people seeking roommates, use 
computers prescreen listings for you, 
update their files basis, 
require references and back you you 
and your roommate not get along 


the roommate 
connection’ 


New England's largest referral network 
Recorded Information — 262-4679 


Py appointment ail 
BROOKLINE BOSTON CAMBRIDGE & 
1469 Beacon St. 316 Newbury St. 52 JFK Street . 
Coolidge Corner Back Bay Harvard Square | 
© the roommate connection 


| 
4 | 
— 
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SWAMPSCOTT, Ikng for 
and view ina 
hse w/ a biend of old & new. 
2F’S sk 3rd F nonsmkr 25+, 
$350/ mo hted. 599-7804 
PHOENIX PERSONALS 
way to meet your 
kind of people. Give it a try! 


The perfect combination of 
friendship and privacy! 39 
year old writer/professor 
who commutes from Wash- 
ington D.C. seeks place to 
stay 3 nights a week in Bos- 
ton area. Call Linda 
202-829-1055. 


WATERTOWN, resi. nbhd, 2 
bdrm in hs to shr w yng prof, 
ig kit, lvngrm, dng rm, stdy, 2 

avail now, 


, 923-1 


WALTHAM, Avail immed. 
2M 


/d, d/d. 
$3104. 647-3848 after Opn. 


WALTHAM, F 25+ non-smk 
for sunny 2bdrm apt 
$310/mo inci ht/hw. Avail 
now call 894-8412 eves 


Connection 
joommat 

works with literally hundreds 
of current roommate situ- 
ations, all screened to 


your 
exact requirements. We 
have 3 convenient locations 


TERTOWN, Rmmte to 
2bdrm w/22 yr old M. 
ist fir of 2 fam. hse. hdwd 


WATERTOWN, Rmmt wntd 
for G/Lesb indep hse. 
30+, no pets, nr T , off 
pkg, pleasant 
brhd. $250/mo+ utils 
first & last last plus $200 sec dep — 
923-2480 until 10:30PM 


WATERTOWN, Seeking GF 
| ag to shr ig 2 bdrm apt nr 
Sq. Off st pkg, yd, non smkr, 
have cat no more pets please 
$412.50+ utils avail 11/1 
924-7458 or 576-3848. 


seen now 

Mark. & 

ndry ake 
or after ak 


Sats. from 10-12. 864-5240. 


SEASONAL 
RENTALS 


HAMPTON 
efficiency with bath, 2 db 
beds, TV 


reasonable till 
_ of 88. Cail John at 354-571 


SUBLETS 

sublet 12/1 Bo 

no fee. $008 ing h/hw. 
787-0597. 


27 wer are spac apt near 
bus, Mass pike. Call inci. ht & hw. No smke/pets. 
LYNN, SCOTT-KINGS . Call Ted 628-8863 Iv mssg. 
} seeks same CRN. Sk F 
train beech 30+ to she 3 bdr apt. SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq. 2br 
ble, inde- /d, pkg, conv. trans. No in a clean, quiet 3br apt near 
pendent & neat. Non- e/pets. small bdrm T. M/F 23-30 prof or grad 
‘er. Peter at 595-1237 $275+ util. pref. 1. Call 
MALDEN- Prof M/F 30+ to NEWTON CTR, 2 bdrm 2nd otter 
shr ige 3bdrm apt in 2 fam _‘fim, garage, frpl, d/w, walkto © SOMERVILLE, friendly M/F 
hse. fac, nr T. J t. Avail now 25+ toshr Davis Sq. apt with 
No pets/smkng $400/mo 965-4210. $480 ht incl. / 2M/2F. $185+ no-smk, pets 
ext or 
475-9030 ext 110. SOMERVILLE, F 
consid, F’s w/ 2F. $268/mo inci heat. Nr 
APARTMENT, HOUSE & T. Call 625-5515 
must Asal’ OR CONDOMINIUM 
heated nonsmkr only THE NEW, EXPANDED SOMERVILLE, F to share Ig 
REAL ESTATE 
MEDFORD AREA CLASSIFIEDS IS THE lv : 
bedroom apt. Convenient 10 WAY TO FIND WHA 
driveway $300 395- YOU'RE LOOKING FOR $27 Great 
MEDFORD, beautiful, sunny, MALDEN after 5 PM at 628-4562 
Mana. to Davie ba. Tune. SOMERVILLE: M/F to shr 
Pret. non-smk., Prot. or grad Pook park ing end walk tor, ge beut apt 6 biks frm T. Hw 
student. $350+, 396-1491 $500. 397. 7 or 324-3751. 
MEDFORD, Berkiee prof sks NEWTON highlands, M/F ulet, ind. 4433+ call: 
a fl nonemoker wanted for 2 bd George at 626-3823 
ceil, $500+mo. 391-6004 128, 


MEDFORD, yy sks BiM/F 


to rent room 3bdrm 
apt. Must be strt act. 
/mo inci all. 198 


ht. Avail imed, call 396-1336 


Veg or 
Like’ 244-1914 msg 
NEWTONVILLE, F rmmt 
25-30 wntd for 2 bdrm apt, 
peor: nr T, dw, indry, yard. 
+ 


MEDFORD, Mature days. t 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE, 3 
Tufts call Tom eves nt, $28 +; 2595, 
396-8532, 280+. pref . NO rightists. é 
MEDFORD, Mature, Avail 12/5661-6105 mesg. 
responsible, M/F student 
. for large . near 
ufts, call Tom eves Perm resp gay male room- 
MEDFORD, M/F pon 664-4443 Brandy 
straight prof. | PORTER SQ. GWM cpl sks 
pool, wa walk to Orar to Or GM/F for xtra bdrm (15x15). i 
png, Lrg 5 rm apt. nr T, $375 util 
742-7440 — incl. 776-1487 eves 
MEDFORD, Prof. 25+ to shr WATERT 
hae bam Ao, Mn | 
util 391-0745. bridge line. Non no 
pets. $360/mo ht/hw 
off st pkg. Avail 12/1. Call 
for Decernher 1. To share Amy 924-6895 after 6 PM. ; 
new 
NEEDHAM, ard rmmt, 27+, $400+ utilis. I'm F w 
before 12/22 for 1/1 cali ats 260-3940. q 
449-3753 WATERTOWN, Roommate 
NEEDHAM, cute LF sks share 2 bdrm hee w 
clean, resp. LF to sh 4 rm, $825 plus ull. A 
opt. for Call 923-2343 
aft. $325+/mo. immed. oc- now. 
cup. Val 449-6190. ROSLINDALE, Prof M sks br | 
’ te wntd to of over 30, nonsmkr to 
shr hee. M Prot 32+, neat- 
ness a must. 1% bths, - 5+. 469-4680. 
w/d, off st. Svat 
NEWBURYPORT, ose 
sunny 1-4 Jim 323-1800. 
, hdwd ROSLINDALE, mother 
prkng, W/D, no cigs. $330+ wakaeamattertde 
A . 465-2357 hdwdf, apt w/ porch. Cail in- 
NEWTON, Sperm, 323-4004 after 6PM 
w mo + SOMERVILL 
utils, ist, last & sec. 1F 
wd, on busline, 
$300. 782-1788, 782-5045 pets. $350 inci fnt dr pkng 
spc. Call 325-8247 eee Nr Tufts U, 
Tee SO ENO, indep M, Feing ard ry 
opt. Must be $330mn ine! utils. 229-2087, 
hsehid. $405+ 247-2301 SOMERVILLE. re Sq. 
s rmmt + to 
similar for vy. pets ok utils 
commate bd. condo on prime st. new 666-1796 
center renov, frpic, hdwd firs, cable, 
microwave, washer/dryer, SOMERVILLE, Porter Sq. 
— pete ok $250+ utils 
HA AN or for MU- 4 
VE See 
SOMERVILLE, essive 
APARTMENT 27+ to bdrm apt 
TO SHARE? emk. $350+. Cali 6 Call 
laxed, for rm w/pvt. entr. shr betore 
OUR ENTIRE (Bohemian SOMERVILLE, Union SQ, F 
w sk ind, M/F 
IS $350+ 625-1685. lv msge 
SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq. F 400-500 hd, 
YOU CAN EVEN rmt, 35+, rsp., fe SOMERVILLE, Winter Hill. 
LIST FROM laxed, for rm w. entr. shr Smoker sks resp. adult for 2 
artist. . Conv. to T, stores. 
bre HOME $350+ 625-1685. lv msge 1. Avi. 12/15 
NUTES. SOMERVILLE, 1F, 27 sks SOMERVILLE-WTR HILL: Sk 
rspnsble F/M to form + prof or 
semi-coop hsehid, toshr7 
NEED AN $250: pets. Cal Anne, $316.67 Inc util 2500 
APARTMENT SOMERVALE, F 30+ to to ahr 
TO SHARE? Sonny apt T pret now. 
* Hundreds of on od SOUTH END 1 F sks 1 F to 
apt. listi share rm in modern Condo, 
. listings. a spac, w/w, fpic, nr T. Avail 
Pte. of M/F 24+ for 1rm 1/1 $400mn. 266-1054 eves. 
J SOUTH END, Rmmt wntd 
about each apt. 2 rmmt Jan 87 till... House full of 
listings are 3bdrm apt. $825/mo + ute heb bay 
. mess. dows prvt dck is 
updated daily. furn. $500/mo 
* time fee 2 rmmt 
One-ti 0 SOUTH END, seek 
3bdrm apt. $325/mo + utils. M bdrm w/ 
of only $25. Call 483-3522 Wv. non some emt oh. Sd 
floor, , Modern kit+ 
SOMERVILLE, 3M seek Mor ‘Dath. firs, w/d in 
All of Boston F for ig sunny 
within Rt. 128 utils & sec 
266-3636| 
- person sm or 
room orig rm cand one 628-260 
+ 
755 Boylston Firat, last, security 
(Copley Sq.) | Sowenvite tm at be prot Mims ABR, com 
Union and oe ‘Sq. Mozart & food 
MON-SAT. prot, (M/F 20+, $400+ 


r 
a 
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ROOM-MATES, 


— America’s first and most experienced roommate service! 
— A personalized approach to roommate matching. 

— Twenty-two years serving the public. 
— Open 7 days a week. 


Call 734-6469 or 734-6484 for details 


251 Harvard St., Brookline, MA (Coolidge Corner) 


Three months of service for $30.00 


Open: 9 a.m. - 8p.m. (Mon.-Fri.), 9a.m. - 5 p.m. (Sat.), 11am. - 
5p.m. (Su 


Sun.) 


$5.00 off with this coupon 


= 
in Bost 


CONSIDERING A 


bath, housekeeper and 
heat . Was $690 now 
includes all above-heat 
and parking space. Health 
Club- 10 tennis courts, sauna, 
, jacuzzi plus located 
next door. Best time to call 
6-9pm 926-5636. Your 
bedroom freshly painted. 
WATERTOWN, 3F seek 1F 


nr T. NO 
$242+ 


ige 4bdrm 
Pets/smoke, 
926-3581. 


F nsmkr, 28+ to shr 3 
com w/2 F's, no pets. Near 
T, quiet ti st, w/d, 
avail 1/1. $300+ util. Call 


WATERTOWN- 


rmmte wntd, 
for 3 br apt. paakaroes. 
Short or 


$300/mo, call 923-1 


WATERTOWN/CAMB, 
frpic, hdwd firs, yard, prkng 
& frdly 25+ M/F. 926-5763. 


WATERTOWN, M prof 27 
sks resp M/F to shr 2bdrm 
liv. rm, din. rm, eat-in-kit, 
= witrpic & yd. No 
ng/drugs, no more pets. 
$425+. 924-6703. 
WATERTOWN, Non-smkr, 
30+, prof, F to share 2br apt, 
air conditioned, . 
$400+ utils. 
other 
924-5733. 


utils. Cat present no 
pets allowed. 


WATERTOWN, F = 
25+ for apt in hse Mt. 
Auburn, spac, ir 
w/trpic, yd, prkg. $450+utils. 
Call 924-3118 aft 8 wknts. 
WATERTOWN, to shr his-: 
toric antique hse on 


WEST. ‘ROXBURY, M, 38, 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE 
FOR PLACING 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
iS NOW 
THURSDAY AT 
2:00PM 


prof sks M/F prof to shr 2br 
apt w/d, frpice, a-c, no BACK BAY, Furn. sublet. Lge 
pets/smk. $350. 469-3025 Beacon deck, wd re 
WEST ROXBURY, M 25 prof bry to rtAnen ) $900 
seeks M 22+ no pete/smoke negotiable 
2br in 2 tam house. Parking. _‘[¢!. utils. Ann, 437-7827. 
David, $375 325-7917, BELMONT, Ig rm in 
furnished, near T 12/7 to 
4/1, $325 "incl heat, util 
G Quiet area, 484-1857 
Balcony. $410 incl aA ‘Avail- sborough St 
eves. 
wanted clean, quiet. to share 
3bdrm house w/2 others nr BRIGHTON, 1/1-5/30. M/F, 
cntr & bus. We have cats. non-smkr for pen? 
Avail Jan. 1 $300. 846-2839. bedroom w/porch in 
on quiet sreet. 787-2493. 
WOBURN, rmmt wntd GWM 
or GWF to shr 4rm apt CAMBRIDGE, Lge, new 1 
. ngbhd, .nr bdrm, d/w/d, off st prkg, 
uth Gan to w/d, 15!min walk t0 
at 935-8653. Dec 
W. ROXBURY, Ownr sks prof Sept. 1. 354-6762. 


Pp 
11AM-11PM, 327-2064. 
W.SOMERVILLE, F indep & 
quiet art stud. w/ cat sks F 
25+ for 

pets/smk inc 

uti, Avail 12/15 of 1/1 
623-1379. 


ROOMS 
TO RENT 


LL IN, Furn. rm. nor T, 
shr kitchen. $275/mo. inci. 
utils and phone. 254-3178. 


Beacon Hill, 
kit,liv rm, w/d, rf deck 
523-8323 


BOS/SOM GM hshd $90/wk 


shr kit., for WKS, sec. ki @ 


smoking 
phone 
Jani 


63-1392 eves 


LUXURY 


F 


pit 

8232 


n 
a 
~ 
< 


MISCELLANY 
BULLETINS 


pper club for visit 
scholars-new restaurant 
each week in Cami 


Boston area for information 
864-9745 


INTERIOR 
PAINTING 
you can on 
aExperienced Pro- 
with many referen- 
ces. Call Mal 
739-0378 for a free estimate 


LOST & FOUND 


from 


re- 
Ettle Johnson. 
Participant of the 1985 
M of Dimes. 128A Tre- 
mont St. 3rd Fi. Boston MA. 
Nov. 16 1986. Sunday 
10am-7pm. Admission 


$20.00. Includes reading. 
Buffet Offered. 


PSYCHIC F - 


Every Friday 1-9pm, 
Sun. 12-6pm. Reading s, 
, 51 Brattle St. Ring 


Suite 68, Camb. 864-1989, 


loveable, very well 
hsebroken. FREE. 354-2294. 


KITTENS Beautiful, double 
pawed, males seek excellent 
Raised 


on (Science 
diet). 542-9057 days, 
323-2926 eves after 9pm. 
Loving Cat needs home. 
Grey, Spayed, 2 yrs old. She 
needs more room. Call 
566-7786. leave msg. 

Seven Lab pups for free! 7 
weeks old. All black need 
good homes. Call 862-7132 
anytime. Leave message. 


TRAVEL WITH YOUR 


Complete list hotels 
throughout US that will 
accomod: 


late both 
and your pet. 
Pet Travel PO Box 90 
Scituate MASS 02066 


Two cats looking for homes. 
Both 1 yr. old, call Mark M-F, 
9-5 426-7448. 


TLLIN N, . shares 
avail. 10 person, 3bdrm hse. 
frpic, 2bath, mins from lift. 

9 Iv. mes. 
LOON MOUNTAIN-luxury 
condo sleeps 4 ail facilities 
$40 midweek, $70 weekend 
per night. 643-8931 
Rustic 


Kill- 
ington, share fun & ex- 
penses. 279-1143 Mike. 


TICKETS 


1 way tix Boston to 
7:10 PM. 


1-213-483-5502 


B.S.0. TICKETS 


ANTED 
1 or 2 elektra tickets for Dec. 
9 or 12. Call John 965-5885. 


TICKETS 
for all major concerts, sport- 
ing events and theatres. Lex- 
aren Ticket Center, 


TRAVEL 


trip ti 
12/23 from Hartford to Or- 
lando; return 12/31 from 
Daytona to Hartford. 
$200/each or b.o. 770-0466 


$400 trip credit for = 
pres Tortoise trip for 

$300. Sue, 001-8873 
oer 


9145. 


Fly to L.A. and 
Christmas for 
Dec. 18, return 
John 876-1755. 
VE A NIGHT 
MBER IN 
PROVINCETOWN. Gift 
certificates from 
an 
. Bradford 
t. Provincetown MA, 
02657. 617-487-3232 


Roundtrip ticket leaves 
Logan 12/21 to Ft. 
Lauderdale return 12/28 call 
535-7700 ext 140/681-1946 


Apartments 


Must sell one-way airline 


‘$250, call 789-411 


R/T Boston/California. 
12/16 to 1/5. offer. 
M.Weber 722-3232 days. 


SWM sks SWF/ str 
SWM share PPDO ocean 
Key West 2/14-20/88. Box 
782, Lowell, 01853 or 
453- . 


cabin near 


design, 
dollar! Roy 842-6038. 


WILL PAY CASH 
Red , black letters 
CAM 


red 
‘370’. Also 
Top 


rock video 
copies! Call. £0, leave 
message. 401 -846-9725 


EDUCATION 


V66 V66 V66 
Got tapes 


Wilmington Mass. 01887. 


MEDITATION 


CRYSTAL 


Edgar Cayce 
Doug 497-0819 


SERVICES 


BUSINESS 
SERVICES 


Word processing. Remumes 


our 

ters, theses, term papers. ‘So 
Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge. 
492-7767 


there In and safety. Cal 


LIMOUSINES 


information call 1-334-2025. 


HEALTH & 
COUNSELING 


BODY THERAPIES FOR 


617-661-8415 


Insurance Ai 


i 
i 


SURROGATE 


Successfully Treats 
« Premature Ejaculation 


BALANCE AND 


International 


THERAPY 


Workout in 


“‘Eree”’ 


365 Beacon St. 
Boston 02116 


Uitimate 
Fitness 


privacy of 
home or of- 
fice 

con- 
sultation visit 


Ste. 4B 


NEWTON CORNER, Nr T 2 
WATERTOWN, F33 spac rms 
nr W-town Sq. and busses. no smkng, $450 inci utilis 
eves QUINCY, $250/mo. Working 
woman. Kitchen. 
WATERTOWN, Prof F Bathroom. . Com- 
wanted for 3 bdrm twnhse. 
ee P SOMERVILLE, 7 min to Port. 
923-4450. 10 min to Harv. yd. 4 
rms, 2 bdrms, semi-furn. can ae ALTH 
100 diet pilis for PPA. 
pills, mini-cross & many 
others. Call for details 
608-752-4988 or write to: 
A P&M P.O. Box 1822 
= 
non-smkr for 3bdrm on T. nr Lub OMS. 
, 2 prches, bck yd, prkng,, t 
—— — 923-4416. Marrianna’s Tea Room pres- — mailed to you in plain pack- 
EEE 4 ents The Harvest Feast Psy- age. 1 doz. $6, 2 doz. $10.50, 
tn 3 doz. $14, postage paid. 
WINTER Send check or money order 
| to Medx Corp. P.O. Box 477, 
| STORAGE 
Space availa’ car 
. 
energy...experience earths 
metro treasures. Naturally formed, 
area. wi your litteri quartz 
valuable time! 262 
PETS 
11 month o erman jtudy Groups 
eves. shepherdish mutt. Neutored 
t female very friendly and 
MEDFORD, F to shr 4bdrm \ / 
apt in 2 family home. Close \ / 
V roommate 
Pe weekdays, $40/HR week- 
bs ends. Relax and enjoy your 
office party with an elegant 
limousine. Don’t worry about 
i drinking and driving, 
Ask about our 
— free extras. 
ricxur 
f Guranteed, on daily 
pickup and delivery of your 
i 3 SKIING mail to the Post Office. For 
_ 
4 | 
RELAXATION 
ology Shiatsu 
certified/licensed Call John 
+ Sex Counseling 
VICE? Shyness Counseling 
n since ounsel 
June. Three sre out of busi- e Si — ’ 
ness already. Before losing recognized leader in ; 
your money to fly-by-night resolving sexual problems 
services, check them out land, must See. Lndry, off- 
carefully. “ The Roomate st-prkng, bus at frontdoor. Sexual Health 
Connection " was estab- Mor F 25+. $400+ utils. Call - Center 
lished in 19862 and we will be 926-6639 after 6:15pm. ” Ps 
here in 1987 when you need 
ROOMMATE 731-3033 
WANTED 
WANTED.IMMEDIATELY- to mean e 
share large sunny 2 bedroom ces 
apartment in Watertown- 
overlooking Charlies River e 
and the Boston. If you 
are 25-35 M/F consider this — e 
furnished apartment- with ° 
microwave, w/w, w/d, own . 
| | + Impotency 
* inexperience 
— + Other Performance 
+ inirstd in hithy Problems 
physcly and w/sif-aware- SOMERVILLE-Availabie Jan Sexual Health Centers 
ness, for attr 7rmhseinctrpi, 1 one bedroom in 3 room (Since 1975) 731-3033 
bekyd, prkg. ($400/mo) No apt. Well-furnished Ivrm and 
kitchen Near Porter Sq. Call 
926-6044 Tom at 776-5650 or eave = — — 
message. ‘ 
et be 
| Cathedral Ledge condo 
Conway NH. 1 enw 7 Want to Trade the use of 
—— 6/8, full kt/dr, $ auto '82 Subaru gd 
| urn., 203-7] wends. cond. in Denver Col. for ap- 
lath, ig prox. 12/18 to 1/1/88 for use 
$500, of auto. vechicle in gd cond. 
in Boston area for same 
— period. Call 303-777-5950 
ask for Mike. 
look for friend share 6 
seek prof M/F, non-smkr, quiry from women and 
27+ to share 5 rm, 2 bdrm = and commuter train. Priv en- non macho men. Box 8739. 
parking, poot, cnt nck. 366-9478 | WANTED 
to T. Avail 12/1. TEXINGTON-room In single suite. 11 WAN 
— family house residen included. Please --Looking to Tuy Jean 536-0940 
WATERTOWN, feminist Prof radio rordngs, will- 
F, 31, sks F to shr spac parking no message. ingta ake copes Fade 
2bdrm apt. $400+utiis.  350/month plus Call Sam at 628-1749 


SURVIVING-NOT 
THRIVING ? 


the work. 
Joeseph Skoinik or Lynne 
Feldman at 


BODYWORK 


BOB 
WADDINGTON 
therapeutic 

massage 
for 
relaxation 
and 
emotional 
well-being 


(617) 
965-1787 


MOVER 

LICENSED / ‘Commercial. You 

, Cheapest in 


Weill help 
you make 


the right 


hrse-pwr mercruiser 1/O 
trailer loaded w 
$13.5 or B O. 371-0927. 


“SAIL-AWAY ” 
IN CHATHAM, CAPE 


LOBSTER BOAT: 


motor, Hydrolics Trap Haller, 


software only $850 call 


Fold out couch $150 
wonanen woogcotes NEED CASH? 
coffee table We buy used 

like $10 book 

cases $10 254-4572 T-Th paperbacks 

HARVARD BOOK 

MOVING STORES 

were 1286 Mess. Ave. 

reasonable offer Cambridge 

547-7808. q 

Moving sale: T.V. stand $15, 

receiver/ speakers B.0., ockey equip., some never 

table/ chairs $80, Dbi bed used, includes pairs of 

$75, tape deck. 489-3563. skates. $400. 471-8753 be- 
iw T tween 6 & 9. pa 

AN Solofiex Exercise machine, 

your old wooden furniture. in —_ ike new condition, over $800 

value must sell $175, 

964-1178 or 332-0224. 

Waterbed super king size, 

dition, 250 or best offer. Cail 

Fred 266-9158. 


is Your 
FAX! 
482-9303 
Here's the 
. FAX goes anywhere with 
access to any make of 
* FAX also receives your 
incoming 


$ 


oS 
m= 
£05 
23 


bar support. Seats 3, Pius 4 
mat swivel chairs. Cali 
254-7977. 


ODDS & 
ENDS 
and up 
per page 


Oak uphoistered office 
couch, firm 


mat swivel Fi 
423-9849 FAX 482-0303 


move SA 
If you’re looking for 
movers, you'll find | PARTY 
them in: : 
The Boston 
Phoenix) | Phoenix 
- 
| PARTY 
CARRIER & IVES. 402-0597, - 
Supply Stores - 
MDPU # 24998. Liquor Outiets - 
Hall Renters 
etc. 
jace your 
BOX STOR, | 
supplies for moving. rates. 
pein CALL 267-1234 
MAN WITH 
LARGE VAN 
ge 
tance. Competitive rates. 
CALL PAUL 
783-4967 


Congenial. mo} Jott. 
Loc./iong dis, Free esti- 


mates, insured, prof. | 
862-5745 254-7176, 
626-2627. MDPU #27171. 
19¢ 
Free Repri n 
Licenses and Now you can have your 
pictures developed and 
Pe) = gac 5X7 printed in just ONE HOUR, 
while you shop, and save 
MARATHON MOVERS. 
1-6 men, 2 vans, 24’ truck, money too! 
local. Pianos office. Enlargeme 46 y too 
woe Bring in your Sorrring and you can get One Hour Photo in 
Ceretul, & 5 reprints as yOu Harvard Square gives you 
AND as many 5X78 25 computer controlled 
only want for only 99¢! 
ot be combined with other OFers quality and trained 
OATS MON Coupon mut accompany 1210/87) professional technicians, 


437-9704 


available in 1 hour 


nderground ‘Camera's 


plus your pictures in just 
60 minutes! 


H 
| UNDERGROUND CAMERA 


YARD SALES 
BIG LOFT SALE 


Saturday, December 5, ¥ 
1 . 108 Kingston St. adult Sun.& Mon. 12/6,7 
6th floor Boston. Elevator in 7:30. All roles open for info 
back of bidg, Chinatown ; 

338-873 1-Antiques & more. 


corner 
mercial & Faxon 


Lost Lease, office & house- 


Sunday 


10am, call 362-5414. 


‘3331 N63RD PLACE 
SCOTTSDALE AZ 


ype 
original pieces immed 


Positions Avaliable, The 


respec- 
tively. Director: Fugard’s 
BLOOD NOT. Company 

within walking dist. 


ewiston, 


MANHATTAN REPERTORY 
COMPANY receiving 
tures and resumes for ONE 
WEEK ONLY for 87-88 Bos- 
ton season production. 
all age 


basis in Cam nr C Sq. 
547-4348 Instruction Ltd. 


GUILTY CHI EN | 
Open cali for Boston's 
busiest improv. 


troupe. 
491-8919. 


For info call Louise 


looking for a few es men 

who to dence. interested 

in all 
a 


Styles no specific 
groues required 
2157 


needed. Old 
hurch, Boston, 


Paid 
North 
mezzo and tenor. Call Doug 
or Carole Davidson 
729-3292. 


Paid si needed. Olid 
North Church, Boston, 


mezzo and tenor. Call Doug 
or Carole Davidson 
29-3292. 


SOUTH PACIFIC 
Belmont Drama Ciub Dec. 9 
. Dec. 13, 2pm. 
Belmont Town Hall (Rt. 60 at 
Concord Ave.) brin 
song. Info 484-2061. 


The Butler Did It, Hovey play- 
ers 5M 5W comedy 12/7 & 
12/8 7:30PM 9 Spring st. 
Waltham 655-8277 Nights 


USE R VOIC 
To earn per or 
more on our incentive bonus 
plan. Work only 4 hours per 
day in the tele sales room of 
Boston Advertising Com- 


Great opportunities for 


‘42-7967 
BUY LINE INC. 


weist 
Barron 


NATIONAL 
TELEVISION 
ACTING SCHOOL 
industry Professionals 
teaching classes in 

Besic Acting 
‘Scone Study 
+ Teen TV Commercial 


HERB MANDELL, 
DIRECTOR 


Classes filling fast 
Call now for 
winter registration. 
Call Ronanne. 


277-2767 
Lic 


phe Dept. of Ed. 
Credit cards now accepted 


Audition at your best! 
with Boston's most 
coach. Call Neil 


3 


Female si 
wrkng Top 


stg presence 

must. Call 843-5248 Iv mess. 

FEMALE SINGER wanted 
established 


wntd by 
band. Good 
and trans a 


R to 
full-time T40 


HOME MOVERS 
SERVICES OVERSEAS ARTISTS’ 
sal Fem os SERVICES 
CARPENTERS Oc. Ao sre 
AMAROEARTY MUSE, 
364-1927 or 361-8185 dg - -along, Ch ; 
Ai oF Cambri e 31 Church Street 661 5727 
Buk dlecounts. Delivery avaliable. 442-2480. GREAT CHRISTMAS GIFTS! A 1 
mates. Call Phil 964-1178 BAND AVAILABLE Mode COMP. AQ 1Q Tester intrigues ELECTRIC Singingt S77) Actor’, ready 
GIANT party music. Have own amber monitor. 51 tox EXERCISE ton? Give yourself a 
CLEANERS aiso planos & subcontr, oui equipment and P.A. Popular RAM. 30 or MO to Box 5293 Beverly . BIKE we technique you can rely on 
Out music from 50's to 60's, also hard disc, internal t 4 fianco 
P&L originals. Available’ for Back-up. graphics ready: — GRAM CYCLE. ral. Call Karin 
parties, etc. Ask cludes Watson's 200 baude 
Local, Pack Brand new, soft suitcase, $250, 1 20 hours timed Actor's Scene Study: Small 
COMPANY, INC. ino, Low EEP CO. $4000./80 864-8001 idea "$300. or cycle that classes. Individualized atten- 
& Free PC software catalogue. both for $500. Gell 267-0251 tire body. Here is the tion. 
RESIDENTIAL & MOPU # 0765 Party 4 Low cost public domain for more info. way to participate mer Mi rector, Al- 
COMMERCIAL Proffessional waiter,bart. Dusiness, WP. All a heath and figure Theater. 720-0516. 
call 263-0584 in the privacy of your ACTORS WORKSHOP. 
the Boston area. Class A ¥ HAYES SMARTMODEMS, 1 The automatic program . Complete 
work. Contact Pat at: CHEAP DATE cle takes you a complete 
846-0332 RIDES 300 baud, $100. Lv. meg. or days, p.t. eves. Register now, 
NNER 231-1936 BO. Also, 30 gal tank, heater, have to do is set the 30th year, Fall term. Free 
CONSTRUCTION or New Macintosh SE w and switch the power brochure. 423-7313. 40 
617-277-5453 Jen. on. NADCO'S 4 separate St. Boston 
WELCH Durance 20 Hockey eaup. some never programe are ortanized for ALLEY THEATRE, Open cal 
NCO. skates. $400. 471 be- reach the step for your Ma's Water om 
in tieand | tween 6 & 9. age group you will have 491-8166. 
carpentry tt Ls achieved an excellent basic 
for a free estimate. 539-0122 PIANO AND : FIREWO Left bow fitness. The four Auditions for women and 
0D tennis (new) are 1) Mild forward 2 Mild comedy needed. Come- 
GENERAL FURNITURE , color tv reverse 3) Vigorous forward - diennes, singers and those 
CONTRACTING AL STOVE $75 472-3476 with and back mo- wishing to work in all of 
MOVING coal burning tlon of the handiebers similar call 524-7710 for 
RENOVATION, L t = of ib of MAKE YOUR to 4) more 
24 with blowers Used 2 CLASSIFIED AUDITIONS Private 
WORK HARDER retail value $1 aud 
M&NCONSTRUCTION 7 days a week. any reasonable offer. FOR YOU! wit be sold with original preparation for actors. 
524-2477 OR 469-2741. 746-6675 after 6 pm. complete instructions for 
ELECTRICIANS DANIELLE FURN RE FOR MORE THAN Director, Alley Theatre, 
ONEWEEK... | PHOTOGRAPHY (72055 
Commercial, residential. Fire MOVERS, INC. : Take advantage of tne CHAMBER THEATR 
che $40, GUARANTEE or you |  Ustoatlex camera (1068) SLA tee 
Brookline, Ma. tiiting commer for more / F2. SOmm, F2.8 135mm, PROD. INC. 
26524. 738-0044 or 566-5901 bookcases $25 & $35 savernsers. recewed 9-5 7pm at 2 Park Plaza, Bos- 
MODPU 2022 electric stove $70, 15th cen- ton. (corner Boyiston & 
PAINTERS tury table $1600 or BO, 
rug, with, pad $140 Phoenix RECORDS Veer 
INTERIOR SUNSHINE MOVERS FOR SALE usew rug good cond $3/8q Classifieds TAPES A cole, Gramen. 
PAINTING LocNong dis, Free’ esti ~ 267-1234 
can on mates, insured, prof. $140, 3 a pr on 30 min. tape. COMICS-improve Your 
exper! professional 176, 626-2627. MDPU ANTI UES en Great gift idea. $8.99 p.p., Stand-Up . De- 
with many ‘ #27171. Q a ty MC,Visa,Ck, or M.O. velop New Material. Private 
Mal evenings at 739-0378 for FLEA MARKETS BUYING 200-520. Coaching, Elizabeth A 
dryer $80, recond metal DIAMONDS 
esid./off. — $60, 9 STEREOS rector, Alley Theater. 
HOUSEPAINTING prot. ladies dresses, woo! $50 08 524-1000. GOLD, 
862-5745 254-7176. sweaters at Mr T's Flea Heirloom & Antique | COMPONENTS TOUR 
Prices 626-2627. MDPU #27171. ' Market. ‘Sat. & Sun. 20 ANTIQUE Jewelry VOICE. Comedy improv 
Many reterences Sturtevant St. Assembly Sq. Pocket Watches monitor kers. Cost ciasses with a prof comedy 
524-2477. TRUCKERS Somerville. Booth A30. 6 Gold Coins $750, elt for $400/ pr or actress and teacher. Begin- 
buffet table and china cabi- best offer. 479-2375 So Ges 
Ti trophies heads net. Dark wood. Excellent Also American, 331-2471. 
‘ormat camera . 310 deer 185 beer 268-3714 vellecaal items APARTMENT, HOUSE Penguins, 12/13 
524-1000 656 sabre 600 ton 1880 bob- BED White OR CONDOMINIUM ? 7:30-9:00pm, 12/14 
MISCELLANEOUS Por Shrewsbury REAL ESTATE 734-8009 
or out of town. Festi... ror APPLIANCES Ask for George 754-962 CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
Boxes for sale or for rent. Van, solo/ duo From 16/25 32°x32" $96. heater & thermostat. $200 or 471 Main St., WAYTOPIND WHAT = Nunsense for tree by usher- 
avaliable. 442-2460. Expert, caim, punctual 889-3535 eve 7 b.0. Call 641-0900. YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! ing. Cail, 426-6912. 


2861 ‘y Y3SW3030 ‘OML NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd SHL 


Restaurant Equipment for Gypsy \ 
re FQOD ADDIE: TION ty. sale; slicing machine & other. Auditions; Curtain Call | | 
Anorexia. 2. individual. Cou- Call between 3:30 & 9:30 Com- 
a ples. Group therapy. 3. Initial 689-3325. Braintree. . 
mer active Bulemic. 5. BOATS 
729-5557 
town. Fast, friendly, call til! 
i po evening classes Nice irish boys & truck. 
and Fitness specialist. Cail SHORT NOTICE MOVERS OFFER SMALL BOAT 
232-9334. TALS, SAIL! Ne THE MARRIAGE 
BAREBOAT OR CAPTAIN, MUSIC & SF, theatre, 
‘ SKIING, OR FISHING. WE Rte 20, Wayland at 7:30PM. 
: HAVE PLENTY OF WIND- THE ARTS All women read Bette pg 
iq are getting in the way. Deep SURFERS. A 28’ SLOOP, 17’ 26-27; all men read Fr. Don- 
MOTORBOAT, 16’ HOBIE nally pg 44-45. Callbacks 
CAT. RENT BY THE DAY, ARTISTS 12/10: _12/13_if_ needed. 
AT 945 — CALL DREAMS OF EXPOSURE & 
‘A 'Y; We have access 
: New Ehriich Theatre Winter 
244-1047 to cllentie Deyond our Session Intro. to acting, 
\ to_ provide needs for scene study improvisation 8 
; ORIGINAL ART. If you are = wks. Starting 1/19/88 for 
— interested in national @x- = info. call Terry Stoecker 
rice DO : sposure & garanteed Gallery 482-6558. 
SEX space please write to 
HF Radio and Fathometer. and see ‘on's hit 
Bess — | 
love-making techniques. Outiaw Style Co. is 
Resolve shyness problems. COMPUTERS available for sale with your 
Guaranteed to get you on proposed prices. We will 
the Dean's List. SPPLE 120K single contact you with further info 
drive all manuals and lots of sales arrange- 
“4 ACTING 
THEATRE GROUPS: This —— — 
Advertise the Phoenix 
classifieds today. 
i 267-1234 
Maine Acting co., Maine's 
2nd largest resident theater 
: co., Non-equity, in it’s 9th 
consectutive season seeks: ia 
Male acting intern: Jan thru 
§ June; Maine stage shows as a 
well as touring productions. 
ft stage productions of PRI- 7 
VATE LIVES, BLOOD NOT, os 
and SUNSHINE BOYS: Feb. 
of the theater. Resumes and 
Photo: Lewis J. Alessio, Ar- 
tistic Director, MAC PAC, 
Lisbon St. Me 
04240 pany expanding throughout 
a the U.S.A. Day, and 
i ACTORS weekend shifts available. 
improv skills, NO CALLS AC- eke. 
CEPTED. Mail pix and re- 
paying for the big name! 
~8453. Artists and models wtd to 
H sketch and pose on regular 
. 
| | 
! 
Armstrong, free consul- 
tation. 915. 
DISCOVER YOUR COMEDIC 
VOICE. Comedy improv 
classes with a prof comedy a 
Thurs. 8-10pm Nov.7. 
331-2471. 
Dramatic Directions, on- ca 
tion only. 739-0544. 
Outiew style dance Co. ls 
looking for a good men nae 
who like to dance. interested Deel 
in all styles no specific back- 
groune required Call 
2157 
SYNTH & BASS 
Wanted for original dance | alg 
of Bi W. 
duo. Must be thin, tall, 
w/jazz/pop style. 20-29 only. 
Booked solid. Some travel. 
Need car. 262-3391. 
Guitarist w/ vocals needed q 
for rock/R&B band, wrkng 
wknds. Call 569-9354 or | 
Gary 569-0284. | 
GUITAR player wntd for 
ing GB & clubs. Lead Vocais ae 
essti! Call 643-1123 
for or- 
postive Between 7 
the ages 7? 20 & 30, own : 
please 
Call 391-81 Sor 
Keys/Bass wanted to join 
band. infiuences- 
Fox, Rush, Genesis, 
: Yes. Call James 427-3765. 


Yamaha CP26 electric piano, 
KEY-BORED? Master Galllen-Krueger 260 ML A-100 61 wghtd keys, Moog Ii 
EY-GORED? Master amp w/footswitch Hammond organ 
, founder: NY Schoo! gui class with a bass shaped 
INSTRUCTION how Boston. ard ful Leal $3600 or conve, shell case. 
GRAQUATE Learn rock, blues, T THE OBERHEIM 4PM ha SPXOO 
ching gular, base wil have, jazz! the joy of $5 Metrix-6, flight or 925-5033 after yamaha SP 
board, bass, or teach 391-6004. 
| Gat 301-3188 or 301-2428 HOTHINGELSE to tow. Rabie Pavone cond. 603-623-8044 
week to sing a Chris students. All vocal sale. 
seminar od by Now or 008-2371. number and message MUSICAL 
ue KEYS NEEDED, for top 40 England Songwrtrs ase, cant vocal A ITAR Son KEY- EQUIPMENT SERVICES 
| Oldies GB band. Steady 2-3 for te sured. 423-7581 after 12:30 GU SAX, V SALE 
players: Cal 02-7626" Limited pm. AUMS EMULATOR dual floppy HARTK UALITY DEM 
| players. Cail 502-7826 iment. Past classes WANTS TO FORM Dante Pavone teacher of CAMBRIDGE 210 speek cabinet FROM 
ri) Light man wanted for Of = said out .. Cail Wolf and other singers con ; Hy 100 for midi/one Live 8 trak w/ 
nd. y LOCAL Peter sic TX-816, $3250; Tascam Cali Jim 296-3 5 for $1,000. Call 
rock brochure 7. Very Wall end other singers 491-5433 8-tr. Hvy duty trnspt. ideal trak master 
Ww eo sound. into Cocteau vocal method to serious stu- pee little head lvers & Pond piano, 617. cs 
O train. Rick at 389-1284. Drummer avail for Twine old Echo and the Bun- dents. Ali vocal p MERRIL SHEA rack built 1929, recond, new Give a cassette for 
end voice — stand on wheels. $3400; tion. $800 Christmas. Professional 
ra) Live @x- exp back vocals will also sub (modern music). Must improvement assured Teacher cor Weene SOUND WORKSHOP you'll hear. 623-5611 per copy. 
© | ert. Ca 617-389-7633 Don 893-0554 = have own equipment. | have 7581 after 12:30 pm. = 8 console. 12x8, tue 
Mirage Drummer with excellent tempor TUD by vocal abuse. buss, 2 effect sends case. Excellent condition, composititons. 
notch 60's band. $25,000/y" leave mg on machine. REPAIR. use, "well-maintained. 
Call Dan anytime 366-7: numer! 628-8042 oflered by experienced norum, ‘Al updates, ak new! Semping sound nang rom Must 
= ~ with solid instru- teacher New- sockets, extra chips sound 
GUITARIST foundation working ment. Small M.M. E-MU SP-12 as $9 or best offer. SERVICES, 628-0006 
Ser DUS only. leave & classes. Call Eric Miller 723-3555 Cm Musicians Hot Line. Goes 
druma to complete bend. 1-222. band musician 
Call $32 fusnces, Husker Du, $260; bets Kurzweil 250, with sound of do vou band? 
DRUMS stereo tapedeck 4 hds, 6 block a&b, all used in studio, 
space, Steven 963-0647 LEARN PIANO LESSONS mtrs, with spece as exc. cond. Rete $15000 wil 
Ww KEYBOARDIST contacts tet rate SINGERS! AND KEYBOARD! au stvies, all levels. Berklee Studer. $450; Nakamichi - sac. REHEARSAL 
be 220. 
a day and even _ Presley, Lenon, First Take Inc. can assist to rock, blues , R & B, fusion, 3 Bill 266-4 dmmr + lekos, fresneis, 
Pretenders, 2 in all areas necessary Compo- ad experience 2B&H 16mm + 
Ears, No‘metal, Synpop/T Produce a quailty demo at an and GK Gamen Krusgger 250ML cable, ress. 2B 1 Large drive-in loed- 
© Qwner-operators wanted: if We y. Advanced Synthesist Lessons tailored to sult the cor By 
you own a complete charge. Call David Fox at 923-1960. ¥73- 
quality, call 617-389-7633. 52 A Tapco Catalina series C-12 Accoustic ez load- 
w RAPTURE OF THE DEEP or in. Parking. 338-2171 
| Seeks keyboards & drums. work 878-4881 
| Pros only infi Cas y Space in Boston, 
Echo, Gabriel, . Ludwig snare drum, natural , Good sound, Quiet 
; 2 after 7PM , 8x14, 12 tuning surroundings, 24 hr access, 
David 787-0792 after SKIN TIGHT easy $250/mo, call 
OSABLE THUMBS. Boston's all Female ail or- 5. 471- George 569-0284. 
Imagination, style and k id guitar, and Mirage Band w/ rm 20x18 avail to sr 
WANTED Pianist: amt/prof ment, end trene Cindy any- (W) 357-5757 x3345 
Col Berbera 440-6000. 937-0006 MIRAGE sampler w/26 246-7307, 
or Wot Boston pret R HIRE Goce, MASOS 0X 13 space 200 month 
9-23 wih proceseing goer and $1400. Bot at 437-7691 20 X 13 space 375 month 
GUITARIST 
bkngs, connect rates. Tim 623-0089. 
No metal or drugs. FRANZ BAN 
Ld. , keys w/b.g. vocals 
IMADRUMMER_. rock band. GD 
songs\ with style. Dead, EP in the works, 308-0647 
, Who, Inxs, U2 UITAR Best 
popin bas screa gut FYOC/G $ 575. = 
1030 475-3975 Brian. yrs. exp. exc. equip & A mon g = rien S $360. Or best offer Cat Den- -$275/m ine, nt key 
ATTENTION! THE drugs. 7 — 391-8208 Sua, 
GOLDEN RECORDS -1 1 PM NIGHTLY pads, 8 factory 4/1768. 451-1455. 
sks wild frnt man and basist 7P ‘All Fipt 800 eq ft live In, 
CLASSIFIEDADS =o SLANG ‘tor Aico 3 year lease. /mo 
ISTHURSDAY AT and Long stage lights $100 892-2700, key 
2:00 PM Reward offered. Studio 
PANO sublet Aprox. 1788-886 cal 
Want to learn a and baby grand start. END. 2200 
language, how to draw, how derator $2 apace, 
this end more in tte Educe. do Gal 60-0354 All incoming calls are screened by mode Rod 767-0113. Mon-Fri days. Call 354-2452 
wknds. 
tion section of the Phoenix ES South Stn live in, 650 sq ft + 
NATONSTUDIOS | layer w/ backup nd Ree GANIZATION and two. ‘dual foot. avail 1/1 842-4076 
STUDIOS wanted for original band. Re. FOR YOUR WOMENS OR . $450 or b/o. Call Studio newly painted, 
36 Charles St. and Pon Dave 1-603-539-6800, pa floor, pkng, no key 
Psi 76-0200" : h ft r 9 min $1 mess. fee. Avail now 338-2171 
Best anythwere j . tnerearter. . Rock Mount $100, ft on 
positive attitude. STUDENTS OVE Mirage digital keyboard Joan 262-0223 
391-8272 the of 20 & 30, own $750, F 
BAND AVAILABLE Cai 391-8175 or 301-2 MUSICAL GUITAR 
from 50's to 80's, also cover and levels. '-1988, exp. nec. 
originals. Available in, 32'channe VOICE & EQUIPMENT ‘Gretech CALL RUA jock? Hunk? Athlete? 
parties, studio. 8 Samplers, Rick SD87 bik. WM 4 nude 
| for Michael, 427-4426. have space. synthe, extensive ‘process- LESSONS stands, $1395. 5. 
14° rock Wighhate 267-6077 Call 536-2723 WANTED: Dazzling, fresh 
seeks wertong prob- Zildj. 18° crash for 
attitude. Serious ing only! original new music band, method. v Zid) TABLAS female od 
= diane PRODUCER 491-6733. Almost brand new, must sell: bay via me. $190/bo. Bex 408 
BASSIST NEEDED ssician, to travel and SING WITH FEELING Fender precision bass PIAN 876- 8pm . , 02173. 
| using relaxation w/case, Tascam M-30 6 chan. mixer, 
dedicated. Vocals aplus.No 744-6084 or Steve a onects also avail., pA. as well as your BARN verb $150, new 1/2 & 1/4 
beginners please. Call ail at reasonable rates. Call Voice, call Jim Porcella at MAL. calibration tapes 
587-2168 for or- Tom 1-224-4221, or Dave 5:00, 777-2172 $ neg. 232- 
| Bassist needed for Rock ~ AA rock band 1-837-0832, keep trying TASCAM Model 5 studio ENTRE NOUS 
| band. Must be dedicated. , Wwe recording board. 18 imputs mene ‘ 
We have PA talent space. train. Call Rick at 369-1264 SOUTH SHORE | TOM Lowest prices. 
Gail ick at 380-1204. attd Black Hondo Acoustic sold, rented, 755-5643 and cooking ter 
orig pop/rock band w Cpind U'll be P IANO guitar, Jumbo moved, rebuilt. relationship. 
currently out. You must Major regional band sks fi. Fred, eves acoustic, K Archtop acoustic MY Beg ER Attr prot MWM 41 sks educ 
may Ly Strong female front, 6 yrs. Teacher guitar, ‘Hondo Lee Paul $450. sunn marr M er op! for sincr 
{ seeking Sony head, $150. 
cotton, Se wane to the §=6terensee, Gaperienced band tuner, Stadium bass amp, 2 140 watt tube head, St. Box 250 Newton 021 
chances and have a sense of prof. only. 203-272-0597 40 Rock or Goria prection empe. Ibanez gold top (70's model) 
= |x > der bassman amp, 2 Law- $180. 282-6782 or 
have @ great ear for writing Mirage RK MT $700, ones acoustic pick- 848-6622 Danny. 
an- MUSIC SEARCH - ups, ‘300 OPEN Wanted to buy or trade: = seeks att. 
W267-8787 13946. needing drum musical instrument fin . Box 3156 Peabody, 
Tony" Levin, Andy GUITARIST Jazz, Pop, watts, Roland 
hick Gam Original, new music. | Musician needing | Classical Ibanez, Stratocaster Washburn Mirage CONTACT 
tian or day and evening Band needing gigs 277-1527 | mint gon. 32/30, seeks similar 
need sooty, 17-22 Gene, BOSE SYSTEM 787-5490 anytime for voy. hun. We love the 
old only. 625-1242, Original R-n-R Band, Call 566-7520 and wane 
1246. melodic but aggressive, 4 802 speakers-$350 each. in Gaaaneb finest things eae 
player Sommer, Gan Glen This is my final ad Comes avail. eves. come This must be an 
by orig. band. inf. by drummer, bass player Days tamate, passionate an 
any tag team as well. Days or after 7pm special adventure. This is our 
for your bend. Lead vox and | lumbar brightly ost. Casio CT-310 Elec kybd. 4 per week 736-4604 Ask for 
Bass player friend of Bill W front also anyone to fil er Paper, while you wait. very RLITZER CONSOLE 5335 
one. 34.9.0. 14 oe not (I'll (opposite Pru: 00 or BO. PIANO wh | co $1800.  Gybll Shepard doesnt 
trans call Tom R&B, Top 40 & Rock. play If...) You play, you work, dential) 267-9267. 13 Phil 277-6631 or 387-0754 — = 
YER but. ne moge- ar Filene’s) 451-0233. pro-series FURST mirage ihe gives good phone 
explo com” cee Spee, ‘ae 348-6602 “rt Schoo! St.) 367-3370. One 22”. bass, 12”. 13”. 16” & SONS case and 17 discs available too, muscular, 
THE OUTLETS. Must have Beacon St. (on Tremont St) | 14" snare re w/ Zi 1 256-0181 MANY, otto “handle 
‘ansport willing - 5 
pay rehearse on (Copley Sq. $050 oF best offer. Call Hans PIANO ex. con. H 
devoted applicants need Productions for more Info. Cah 282.8344 and Cool EARLY RISERS 
185 ask for Danilo. idge Corner) 731-6775. PANY $400¢a. the day off to 
267-1908 after 6PM or Vocalist wanted for orig inal pag SPD-1 FOSTEX 260 4-track; $550. SS can of 
Rachel at 531-4931 after PROFESSIONAL ROCK rock band must be | day. 12-8at Grand, pent = FOSTEX Vave your choosing, Lots of prt 
BASS WANTED for rock 23-0260 TRA Crumar trilogy; $295. 
Bass or- 306-7 305-754-2817 WANTED Fast 72 185 Corey Road by A, lv mess. 9mins only 
ments, Jam. OF THE DEEP Call Barbar 44-0408 Shot Rock Mount $100, $1.00 
inti or W.ot Boston pref. Phoeni Mann 
B.C. KAGAN , Talk Talk. Toptorty oldies Classifieds FLUTE for sale: of Beacon Street $0, 3000 $300, 
David 787-0792 after 7PM lead F vocalist Mir Gigital keyboard seeking BIF for friendship 
Promotional — 267-1234 and good times. Photo and 
on and stage pres- Rebecca at 732-1758 or 7 $750, Fostex 
location-studio F Songwtr/V a ence a must, keyboards P Effex Rack $60. 721 Phone If possible. Box 5354 


White male, 49 seeks attract- Sexy Blonde 
area. Box 5361 Hollywood 
BIZARRE, yet led in Starlet 
PHOTO ART White marrie 
| desire NEW ENGLAND'S STUDENT FANTASIES people while 38DD-24-37 
91603 (8 18)769-17 17 PHONE FANTAS photo sessions. I'm On the phonetl Whet KIND of 5360 MU: 
Aside from the fact | am 492-7933 to overcome my fantasies? Your imagination is oad baa Call us WM 33, 568" 165, br bl SEE ” 
in mild ‘ trying ‘ the only limit. We are ex: be over 18 luscious ha to desiring | 
am normal SWM 1-800-345-HUNK shyness with some TO re} 
175lbs (Outside MA only) experience. |ama "Boston's Best” | Box 8148. BELIEVE z 
an 9, by Nat Sega G Ol D NCE 
for beautiful female. Dates, rele- Outcalls only 
497-1102 goodiooking WHATEVER Tease Gold dancer type DOM, female, Dates, m 
collage gt YOU WILL BE Needham Heights 02104. 
career IED 
woman, Box 5341 OPERATORS 442-1934. Sean SATISF scivcrams |  oRQMEONE —TONELY MW 
Attractive SWM 29 sub prof NEEDED Let us hear from you BELLYGRAMS NUELLE | 2 
seeks cute SWF to care for HT FOOTBALL (718) 529-3154 BALLOON GRAMS |  Gining out, televiesd 6 ldof4 | O 
Photo and letter please. Box for superht 34,99 especially football) and is Experience her world o 
M sks ladys to » blue collar or TeleTease Telegrams cleantin ® fela- _ feel the happiness 4 and all that’s sensual. 
masc, 40's searching Cambridge, MA 02140 possi t together for 444-8205 
young song for age 26°58 354-5000" please. BOx 0085. romantic interludes. 
build, long-term king/decpline re) 
clean, dis- be Spanking hazel 
ove Box jsionate, warm, friendly, po pp Let a pretty girl escort you 
phone 5359 affectionate and MISTRESS ter? Write now BOX 8151. 
Female wong No exp. Non-smoker, non-drinker, skiing, skating, walking, Outcalls only. 262-2299 ies] 
another tase? “We con Call Roxanne at: toed. Please send short note exper, will give F a snsuous straight ppenrence vowed: Tontiseated of Boston > 
BIWM 29 sks sim to 35 for make and (214) 271-3188. make you beg sonkng. the, Por ing friendship possible rela- but wal travel 663-9289 
to this. PO Box 972 Cam- dancing, skiing (cross ILOV requiremen Amat trustwthy M. Box 132, oo 
3238. with irl, 
spected very nt. Box S673" 10 BOx two girs 1-(416)-529-0608 | 
,| Classified ads may ery | 
Psubmitted for MT. ETC. t Circumstance | 
will be published seek 
that age. Who like to play hard WM, 42, exec would like | 
persons under rough. Me; sbmsv, meet W/Cpis for sensuous 
masc, yng WM, 5'9”, br/bi, Fantasy times. First time ad. Box 
. You; muse, 
spa rub re- a hrd time, 1 to 
st. even 
$, no recip. .O. Box 's, 
looking. clean ed in cvatante to delightful 
same . fun times. 
~~ ok. Box 3168, Way- Boston 02131 Lee 789-3730 Safe. young 
Rl. INTIMATE black gal 
wanted wealthy. awaits 
WF 18-—32 
man seeks after a <4. LEAVE MESSAGE your desire. 
ing. Box 8186 Peabody, MA ‘Live Phone INCALL 
Fantasy 25 
INTERESTING! 1 2-49 
Attractive, 1-800-843-3051 MASSAGE 52 OUTCALL 
healing massage, Far East- 
form of mind over body po by 
trol which, when pp Caress old outesil only 
and woman Jill {203-928-0161 Paul 
meny hours. j antasy 
“promiscuous OMING Your every 
lady (age not to FP to 25 we can fulfill 
$19.95 it by clean, sate FA, 36. Outcalls only 
about the joys of ‘ ll bac’ MA 01888 - I calls veri 
tra”. wie Box ‘Newton Free ca j Winter Warm-up } 3132 Woburn escort 
Centre, yante 
CONTACT Must have own 
Happy married ihe. Low, Low d (212) 947-4140 An interesting hour transportation 
hap fried couple, or Sensually Any Fantasy Arranged with 787-5867 
for voy. fun. be eee 
to explore long tine mutual good ‘looking, Patient 24 HRS. /7 D RATED BEST IN U.S. BRENDA 
fantasy. This must be an in- ending, sincere MC/VISA 3 
tamate, passionate an caring. Be discreet, eneet, 739-292 
special adventure. Thie our straight cating and (ASSIS TANCE 
5335 provide assistance to 
EARLYRISERS mill be ANTASY | M Enjoy the afternoon sender. 900d leaking 
off to @ great possibile. O FRIEND PH Guar we drugs. | ei wildest fantasies. ith young and sexy ped woman in need;for 
phone buddy — BIWM masc, cinct, Iking, vancemen 
Get the day a trim, mase, cinct PHONE training over the hg Grk available. Rer tld Box 8325. 
choosing. private one fantasy, q . 
Yate line trom 7am tiem. not necessary for private one talk, cin, The Voice dogs), Quiet evenings, (212)-256-7540 Luxury and 
1 photo Babson ofa Royce straight MC/VISA/AMEX/ 10-7. Outcalls only ABE AU 
edd mine only E647 Now LONELY MWM of | Early Bird Special | {79 pos 9008088. A Polynesian beauty long red 
— you 6:30 a.m.-8:30 a.m. Gom WM 26-40 well hair, big at 
ve white couple 20's, WOuld like to meet a gal tor feel the need for another per 7668 ive 380-24-36 avaliable 
Attractive wine couple 30's, Ma monte contin your Wie? To hep you 734- 32 for 
tnd geod times, Photo along term Sub. WM 25, bright, gdikg, ATTENTION 286-085 1 for appt incall only 
and good times. a ond inp tor would like fun, sks ESCORTS | love fantasy 
coffee. Write ox 1112 dom. nov. 
222 Newt , 02159 interludes. 02146 times, ons New openings available for 
with you jo 
PRIVATE attractive pref man, ow wr ii SM wi tap conden owe 
MAILBOXES ‘|. swinging Ving. in. We act out what u desire. Don Coll 706-1005 Le-Dee-De-Dee 
very discreet swinging wite, ie be shy. Box 85 West Lynn We love to pareyttt 
FOR RENT ay party. Phone & interesting MA 01608 Serving the 
hours 
time. I'll call. PO Box 205 J — j WF for sxi exp. ef RN TORELAX 7 
Boston, MA 02157 4031 Dedham 02046 Let this xy 
Next Cream LBO : 
$10 Frankiin St GAY —French— 738-7570 TANGIBLE mao them 
187, MAN tion 32 seeks encounters with and rtise, Call 787-4625 Diane 's 
rent a private , 1518. Introducing . . . 18+), for st ! 
423-3643 whohave by Gigi Panties Ete. vy safe/dlacreet and OUILAILAL 
minute walk from Faneuil like finer things in life. Lovely ftalan Sopete or Escorts 
Hall his rare menu 
“Try it the as = BIEMPTATIONS Water i's o 
Classifieds CH way” ‘conversation with your every cravings outcall only 
two Sincere inquiries 
267-1234 Box 1024 Derry Nh 03038 Phone sex for OMETRUE TAKE A oung 
the Sensual, WALK ON Lovely y 
- fone. serve nip. tun, Tantalizing discriminating) ‘rows Sww, 28 into wen THE WILD ladies always 
Most etc. relationship. In your area Adventures in ntleman to Box 5363. SIDE available 
Indulge Your Mos Sitectionate ‘and’ attractive Straight, lesbians, v Be UND TO PLEASE X-dress, Dom 
drugs. es d: tca 
with bt williag | SS Oucalony 
FANTASIES yourself girls fo 80 Mass Ave Box 69 Bos- 893-2325 
PHONE photo If Most confidential Dominant 02118 
nave. daytime telephone & discreet mistresses always MIT, ETC. LOLITA ; 
CONVERSATIONS number and best time to Internationally known ¢ available FP G/BIWN's to '2 os This beautiful + eae 
to BOX 3838. Dmat Mistress by clean, safe FA, ‘ys will walk you throug 
12 962-7151 VINTAGE serving all Available $20 conpeenonenmet on 3132 your ae of fantasy. ATTE NTION 
7 j New England MC/VIS. Woburn MA 01888 b Sted 
INE e ited nscretion assured 
: LIMOUSIN COUPLES MEET Prepaid calls: “affair with’ von hable only When dialing 
New PLES MC/VISA romantic Busi 5 age and 
dillac $15 tense romantic 391-586 massag 
SENSUOUS Cadi SINGLES MEET $20 Stoneham, MA, 02160. escort 
* imousines numbers, 
* RAP SINGLES Rates for . order Vv successful Newton phone 
w/ Dom European . T. V., Bar, PLES MEET Special Send in money | a man fy FLYING TO N.Y.? please be sure 
Setsese . Telephone, cou S Additional Calls ST Associates iful show rae cam life Enjoy your fantasy w/a to dial 
Video, Etc. P.O. Box 34 has to offer ®.0. BOK 772 | Your fants cuddly Sie 
telephone talent ’ h Allston, MA Needham Heights,Ma 02194 very private & discreet orr. y. 
More than 723-8084 02134 56", 140ibe, very cn PANDORA 
Reasonable 24 Hours sincere seeking 212-586-2813 
and ortentais. | | Rates 
201-348-2186 24 Hours 
738-0044. 
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ALWAYS READY Leather or Lace 
wil ren nor ot cae Beautiful Black DIAMOND 
time please cali Scott 
Available Escorts. — 
By appt. only 
“THE ‘ 523-4064 
YLTIMATE’’ 
| 
Call 825-8916 for an outcall 
547-9179 with Tammy-6' 7°, bnhair or rest ESCORT 
Wanted 10am- SERVICE 
ads MUST be paid for and R.. dncing. Come . 
with me/or us. Sn pivemnit | Chutcall 
not De, misled by ery Pm referrals 
ave 
mentaleweronowasave [CalBeach Boy] |Discretion | | 266-4443 
in place tighter than chains. | Blonde/green 5’ 11° 165 Ibs. 
tasy is entertainment to me. 742-2264 
Incalls only 566-7622 le 
BLACK PRE OP _ Black hair/blue eyes 527-9070 
Escort incall outcalt A/C Hotels «specialty 
rom | Allcalls | | 
BLACK TIE CHRISTY verified ACCEPTED 
outaie perfect 10 Petite redhead Female escorts 
395-1666 889-0496 wanted 
ER DON’T KEEP ME 
Escort for men only +n WAITING 
been ing for you. | know 
submay and probably hae 
you yearn for a 
& discretion dom qualities and ex- 
By appointment 566-3547 
woman 
Come tet vs show 
and veur 
Boston’s life. Don't be atrald the fan 
Best Escorts | For escort cal 7387700" 5 
354-1800 
267-2205 OPEN 7 DAYS 
zee. 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
<a Need a job? 
BACK BAY’S . Be a masseuse 
FINEST 
ESCORTS 
754 
437-1! 
Still looking for 
the girl of 
~ BUSTY ~ 
247-0603 
LAS VEGAS 
Escort All calls 
Mon. - Sat. 
Days/Nights Handsome for - 
All Calls Verified} avail 426-1374 ready ATTRACTIVE So hia's 
DEPENDABLE Escort Referral 
~~, EBONY & IVORY FEMALE Service 
our escorts can’t’ be beat ESCORTS Outcalls Only 
442-2931 24HRS AVAILABLE 82 4-3953 
542-5907 Escorts Needed 
tremely attractive 21 yrs 
125ibs 36-22-34 sensuous, 
DE CORPS. ,  we'rebeck new location and 
Pamela 'a very particular Gesires. Candidates must be 984-7086 
my igh standards ‘call confirmed 268-2674. driver GENTLEMEN RELAX 
dent in privacy of her home 
HOUR LONG ESCORT BY ANICE your fantasy morning, noon, 
TOTAL BODY PRETTY LADY wae — Goodlooki guy cin cut 
MASSAGE 9AM-2AM VERIFIED escort opie hol = — 
1193 Wainut St. OUTCALL Interviewing all types attr M’ = Greek male dark and 
escorts for new incall service ony 
Newton Highlands 324.4140 Mon-Fri het discreet for men 
Ne\/ton open 7 days, 9-10 640-404 
965-5535 for mature gents only 25-40yrs) 392°5254 call days all "Josh, 


e General 
medical care 
Sports 
medicine 
e Diagnosis & 
treatment of 
disease 


Private 
medical 
office 
Confidential 


Robert Taylor, 
MD 


1755 Beacon 
Street 
Brookline 


232-1459 


PERSONAL | 
HEALTH 


PRIMA 
DONNA 


Escort Referral 
Dom. Available 
Open 10 a.m. to 4 a.m. 


786-1695 
Outcalis only 
Dom. & male escorts 
also available 


Escort-openings 


SPECIAL 
NOTICE 


Concerning all escort 
and massage 
advertisers: 

All phone numbers 
must be verified by 
6 PM Wednesday 
for your ad to run. 
To do this for: 
Line ads, call 


267-1234 
Display ads, call 
5390 


ext. 222 
Thank you. 


EARLY BIRD SPECIAL 


Massage by Women 


199 Alewife Brook Parkway, Cambridge 


MICHELLE 
Beautiful outcall escort. 
289-7216 


Petite attractive French 


will escort 
Charlotte 247-3163 


Pleasure or Dom 


Walk/in No nec 
Lux apt 10-5PM 321-5959 
PREMIER 
MEMBERS 


New escorts now avail. 
call location BOX 3232 


SENSATIONS 
encounters with at- 
tractive ladies 625-8362 es- 


Renee’ 
Beautiful 
Blonde 


Dominatrix 


Your Every 
Fantasy 


523-3982 


LIMOUSINES 
FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 


Weddings, sports events, night out 
on the town, Xmas and New Year parties. 
Take out that special person 
with VIP service. 


City 
Limousines 


Boston and North Shore 


335-8785 


South Shore 
749-7776 


Cape Cod 


420-3099 


__24 hour service 


Men on the Move 


2 of Boston’s most exciting men 
available for the successful 
businessman 


DAVID AUGUST | LANCE TEDSTONE 
26 yr. old 23 yr. old handsome 
bodybuilder College triathlete 
Gymnast 5’11” 170 Handsome & 
Ibs masculine 
6’ 3” 190 Ibs. 


Brown hair, blue 
Brown hair, blue 


eyes Dark tan 
Ruggedly handsome eyes 
922-7868 522-4772 


Together or separately 
for a brief encounter or 
an entire evening 


All appointments require verifiable © 
phone number or a valid credit 
card 


Incall/Outcall “VISA 
& Discretion Assured 


SSSSSSSSS 
Daytime - 
We are ing for 
people with excellent 
phone manner to 
handle incoming calls 
FINE 


267-2205 


Y FUN 


HOLIDA 
Two cin & pretty escorts to 
ic mov & Grk 322-4323 


Ht outcalis 
24hrs 782-0410 Jeff 


only 


IF YOU ARE DIALING AN 
ESCORT AD, PLEASE DIAL 


CAREFULLY. 


JIM 
night 


It's ladies 
Escort for ladies by appoint- 
2393 


Karate kid escort yng bi M 21 
out calls 


yrs old. in or 
471-0068 


DEVON 


Escort 
Referral 
Service 


46-44 


BREZILLIAN 


Escort service 
Exotic black ladies 
w/passion that will 
heat up your cold 
nights. 


Verifiable outcalls only 
284-5483 


LEGS 
Sexy & slim attractive femaie 
movies available satisfaction 
guaranteed in call 665-0482 
Let's Meet, Let’s Cheat, 
Let’s be descreet, 


viewings available. 

business card to Sox 6008 
CHARMING 

Attractive, discreet escorts, 

outcalis only. 539-0443 es- 

cort openings 


MAJESTIC BY MEN 
We know what yolu want-for 


xxxmas, and it’s just a joge 
away...in R.1. 401-785-1 

living in Wellesiey with 
celibate wife, needs discr 
daytime 


lover, preferably 
married and interesting. 
Send nr., date and 
time. I'll call. PO Box 205 
Park, Wellesiey MA 


SENSUOUS 
Escorts outcalis only 
nance available 846-0213 
Sexy seductive Shannon, 
pre-op, transsexual, garters 
& nylons, dom. IN-CALL, 
OUTCALL. 247-2870 
Sexy Tina 889-0018 warm up 
to a sensual winter ex- 


life. incall escort only 
7790 


SOUTHERN 


SOUTHERN COMFORT Big 
beautiful brunette or TH 
CHAMBER B/D & S&M 
569-3857. 


Spend a lovely time with a 
black 
lovely lady Call Tina 


876-1366 


Outcalls only 


SUB WF? 
Attractive? Intelligent? Sin- 
? Reserved? Slender? 


ourselves must 
secret fantasies. Please sub- 


jandsome 
M desperately 
. Experienced 


4 
FINE& DANDY @ 
Sweet as Candy q 
Attractive, discreet, ¢ 


fun-loving female 
escorts Outcalls only ¢ 
324-5859 4 
Escort openings 


MASSAGE 


HIREO 
HANDS 


IN/OUT _ BEN 


773—RLEX 


DOMINANCE 
Do‘you have 
S&M/B&D fantasies? 
Let an experienced 


gents. Outcail- 
to 10PM 327-6599 


verified 10A 


Looking 
sexy petite brun. 
825-8647 out calis only 


YNG PRETTY GIRL 
tite Call 
a 


Yng BIWM will massage 
Bi or GWM call before 
256-1960 


Sophisticated 


gents 
ANGELA’S 
is back. 
Come 
experience 
the pleasure 
of expertise. 
For incall or: 
outcall 
service. 


286-3055 
_ Discretion 
assured 
Verifiable... 
correspondence. . 


escort referral 
service for the 
discriminating 
gentieman’.. . 
certainly worth 
your 
consideration. 
Noon/10 p.m. 


523-7601 


Debonaire 
THE BEST OF If you're looking for: 
BRITAIN Sensual 
has come to Boston Intelligence or a hint 
of the Outrageous 
B 
demants your Bachelor Parties 
obedience luxurious 
circymetance. Dominique \ 
Tee A very private 
Circumstance, Fora 
523-7615 very Private 
Submissive Gentleman 
Available By appointment 
523-7628 
FIRST CHOICE | 
A personal ATTENTION 


When dialing 
massage and 
escort 
phone numbers, 


| 
magine 
BLUE | 
MOC curvaceous brunette, 
auburn, brown eyes 
athletic tanned, brown 
Referral 
Dom, Intell 
CHEER successful 
needs 
Escorts Needed mutual limite must be re- 
spected. Str prefer last- 
ing passion, 
werty four hours mutual affection. Non- 
Sue smokers please. Though 
| others might be shocked. we 
424-8689 
— [ 
[| 
| — | 
Satisfying male massage by 
vy, handsome muscular escort 
— 
| 
corts outcalls ny 
| available. Send 
* SASE to Box 8897. 
‘ Sugar and spice and 
thing nice PO Box 1903 Je- 
maica Plain 02130 
Super “escort "without “the 
GWM 
Sweet and _™ long- 
i] legged Nordic blonde wishes 
* to meet a few gentiemen of 
Nea 7, standards. Please call 
9773. (incalis) 
ai TOP SHELF GUY | 
Very selective super ht yng 
man makes his superior 
® service avail to established 
dividuals call 666-498 
TWILIGHTFANTASY 
— Boston So NH area very re- 
fined, beautiful ladies call 
Lenore 521-2532 
Voluptuous, pretty grad stu. 
would like to meet a few 
mature , 
perience just you & me 
ton area 437-9090 
same old thing. if you are a : 
a 
|| I've got what it put 
curvacious co-eds. Seeking the excitement back in your 
ious in call location. Portfolio Beautiful escorts to 
BELLE excite your every sense. 
For some hospitality call f) 
236-7834 Outcallonly 
| 
| 
| | 
WHAT = Open . 
“0 6:00 p.m. - 
Go! }/ 3:00 a.m. 
- € \ 
ee Any please be sure 
the number 
a correctly. 
= 


ES RT AND PERS ONAL ERVI 


E 


GENTLEMEN 
PREFER A 
Sophisticated 
Lady 


Outcall 
escorts with 
real class 
24 hours 
232-7377 


Your Pleasure|| 


...is our 
Business 


CITY SCENES 


Prompt 


Beautiful 
Escorts 


24 HRS 
Dom available 


Outcall only 
all calls verified 
Female escort openings 


_ Referrals 


if you like the 
peautiful bionds 
of California, you will love us 


Escort 


2861 ‘y ‘OML NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 


Available 


Openings 


ALLURE 


ESCORT 
REFERRALS 


"Lovely and Sensitive 
young ladies always 
available” 


Open noon-3 a.m. 


Prompt service, 
Discretion assured 
Outcalls only 


232-9138 


Immediate openings for 
attractive & sensitive female 


escorts with own transportation 


Private 
Collections 
Escort Referrals 


A collection of beautiful 
escorts to please the 
connoisseur. 

For every occasion call 


266-2228 


For home, office and hotels 


Experience the most sensitive, 
sensuous and stunning 
women in Boston. 


LINDSEY AND HER 
ALL-AMERICAN 
GIRL ESCORTS 


527-5281 


For the 


ws D open 24 hours 


Openings for beautiful, intelligent 


women to escort some of Boston’s most 
prestigious men. 

Inquire about our dinner package for 
that perfect evening. 

Service throughout Mass. 

Receptionist needed. 


Female escorts needed 


Outcalls only. 


Temporarily 
Yours 


Escort | 
Referral 
LADIES 


& GENTS 


ANYTIME, 
ANYWHERE 


ANY 
OCCASION 


742-1608 
1-800-248-8829 
Interviewing escorts 


Health & Life Ins. Benefits 
available 


“It’s your choice, 


let us help you 
make the right 
one!” 


247-2486 


Serving North to 
South East to West 


4 


Mon.-Fri. 4 p.m. to 3 a.m. 
Saturdays 4 p.m.-4 a.m. 
Now open Saturdays 4 p.m. to midnight 
Now Hiring Escorts 


| 


SILVER 
SLIPPER 


Prompt and Personalized service | 
by attractive female escorts for | 
the discriminating male. 


Outcalls only 


MC/VISA « 24 
hours 


“Experience our world 
of excellence.” 


1-800-225-1082 


The only referral service in 
Boston that offers toll-free 
caliing to all their customers. 


outcalls only %& discretion assured 


Lincoin stretch limousines available for all occasions 
2 hours notice for airport service 


Elegant 
Escorts 
Serving Boston & 
Suburbs 


782-9855 


Escorts wanted. Attractive and responsible 
individuals interested in escorting men 
Must have own transportation 


j 
= 
Al. ~ 
— 
Verified 
: 
| 
|S 
| 
| 
| 
| Escort Referral 
s. 
=@ | 
| 
= © ai 
‘ean 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 


eport Feb.’85 


mg “‘tar;’ 1.0 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC 


a 


tig 


ad 


PHOTO BY JOHN NORDELL 


BOSTON AFTER DARK 


ENTERTAINMENT 


BOTH SIDES NOW 


A conversation 
with author/auteur | | 
Robert Brustein 

by Carolyn Clay 


ur own Robert Brustein may be the 
only theater critic in America who 

has to put his company where his 
mouth is. Well, to be precise, his 
company’s in Cambridge and his mouth is in 

the New Republic. But Brustein has nonetheless 
been accused of practicing the reviewer's art for 
ART’s sake; and there’s no doubt that his critical 
commentary is influenced, as he’s the first to 
admit, by his role as “an engaged practitioner” 
and not just “a bemused observer of the passing 
scene.” For one thing, Brustein may carry grudges, 
but he seldom carries a hatchet. And he must 
trundle more than the usual Samsonite set of 
emotional baggage down the aisle to his theater 
seat. His new book, Who Needs Theatre? 
(Atlantic Monthly Press, 320 pages, $18.95), 
cracks open a number of those 
suitcases, and naturally the 
contents will prove most 
interesting to those of us 
Continued on page 14 
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WEEKEND 


8 DAYS A WEEK: 


4 


by Robin Dougherty 


RIDAY 


| 


FILM. Walker (Nickelodeon, Harvard 
Square) is Alex Cox's absurdist epic of 
William Walker, the American 
adventurer who, with the help of 
American business interests, proclaimed 
himself president of Nicaragua in the 
mid 19th century. Ed Harris stars as 
Walker, and the cast includes Marlee 
Matlin, Rene Auberjonois, Gerrit 
Graham, Joe Strummer, and Sy 
Richardson. Positive I.D. (Copley) is a 
thriller about a woman who, one year 
after a vicious assault, devises a bizarre 
scheme to get revenge on her attacker. 
Too Outrageous! (Paris) is the sequel to 
the '70s cult hit Outrageous!; it 
continues the adventures of female 
impersonator Robin (Craig Russell) and 
his schizoid mate (Hollis McLaren). 
Finally, for those of you who've been 
waiting, there’s Hello Mary Lou: Prom 
Night II (Charles, Allston, suburbs), the 
second installment of the adventures of 
a wallflower out for revenge. 

Animation fans accustomed to 
festivals at the Coolidge Corner should 
take note of a special venue: this month, 


HOT TIX 


For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it's necessary if you're 
going to get the seats you want — here are 
some events you might consider buying 
tickets for in advance. You can get details 
"by calling the numbers below; you may also 
‘be able to obtain tickets from the various 
agencies around town (remember that they 
charge a handiing fee). Just don't say we 
didn't warn you. 


Eddie Murphy, December 4 ai Boston 
Garden: call 227-3200. 

Messiah, performed by the Handel & 
Haydn Society December 4. 6, 10, and 13 at 
Symphony Hail: cali 266-3605. 

Big River, through December 6 at the Col- 
onial Theatre: call 426-9366. 

The Nutcracker, performed by the Boston 
Ballet, through January 3 at the Wang 
Center: call 542-1323. 
“Andrew Wyeth: The Helga Pictures,” 
through January 3 at the Museum of Fine 
Arts: call 267-9300. extension 600 

Les Misérables, opens December 5 at the 
Shubert Theatre: call 426-4520 

B.B. King, December 12 at Berkiee 
Performance Center: call 266-7455 
Ladysmith Black Mambazo, December 
14 at Symphony Hall: call 266-1492 
Vienna Boys Choir, December 16 at 
Symphony Hall (tickets go on sale at 
Symphony Hali on December 9): cail 
482-2595 

The Christmas Revels, December 17 
through 30 at Sanders Theatre: cail 
864-9183 

10,000 Maniacs, December 19 at the 
Channel: cali 451-1805 
Ramesses the Great, opens Aprii 30 at 
the Museum of Science: call 723-2505. 


the French Library is devoting its film 
program to prize-winning animated 
films from France and Canada. This 
weekend's show includes such titles as 
“Fantasmagorie,” “Murder,” “The 
Nose,” and the premiere of the library's 
own 30-second trailer, “Napoleon 
Bonnamouse,” animated by Liz Barrows. 
The program is presented tonight 
through Sunday at the French Library, 
53 Marlborough Street, Boston. 
Showtime is 8 p.m., and admission is 
$3.50. call 266-4351. 

MUSIC. You may have heard the 
individual members of the Bobby 
Hutcherson quartet in local 
appearances with other jazz groups, but 
the teaming of the great vibist, pianist 
Kenny Barron, bassist Buster Williams, 
and drummer Al Foster in the same 
band is definitely something else. This 
quartet has been one of the most 
inspired bands of recent years, as its 
Landmark album In the Vanguard 
attests, and its local debut at the 
Regattabar (in the‘Charles Hotel,,». 
Bennett and Eliot Streets, Harvard 
Square) has been eagerly awaited. Sets 
are tonight and tomorrow night at 9 and 
11. Call 876-8742. 

THEATER. The bonus among this 
weekend's theater openings is the debut 
of the Mass Bay Theatre Company, 
which offers up Franca Rame and Dario 
Fo’s An Open Couple — Very Open, a 
comedic commentary on marriage and 
such. It’s performed with local 
playwright Max Burbank’s Sandbags, a 
“one-act post-Armageddon comedy.” 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. tonight, at 6 and 8:30 
p.m. tomorrow, and at 7 p.m. Sunday, at 
40 Boylston Street, Boston. Tickets are $8 
to $10. Call 731-1986. 

And Theatre S. is at it again. This time 
it’s Over Nothing at All, the American 
premiere of Nathalie Sarraute’s drama in 
which a friendship of long standing 
comes apart over the proverbial nothing 
at all. Curtain is at 8 p.m. at St. Peter’s 
Church, 838 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge. Tickets are $10, $6.50 for 
students. call 625-6087. 

Meanwhile, the touring comedy 
troupe Boston Baked Theatre has settled 
in at 255 Elm Street, in Somerville, with 
a show “Contemporary Insanity,” 
promising “a view of the world that 
Boston has never seen before.” Curtain 
is at 8 and 10:30 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow. Tickets are $9.50. Call 
628-9575. 

This sounds like the trip we took back 
from Thanksgiving, but actually The 
Flight of the Quetzal is the premiere of 
a “drama of crisis and friendship in 
Central America.’ Presented by CASA 
and featuring Los Muchachos, the show 
opens tonight with an 8:30 p.m. curtain 
at the Kennedy Elementary School, 158 
Spring Street, East Cambridge. It’s a 
benefit for the Cambridge-E] Salvador 
Sister City Project. Tickets are $8, $6 in 
advance. Call 492-8699. 

And taking its cue, we guess, from 
Theater District trends, the ART initiates 
its own late-night cabaret program with 
Cabaret Sauvignon: Vintage 
Selections from the Stone Age to the 
Future. Written and performed by 
members of the ART company and 
training institute, the show is presented 
with a 10:45 p.m. curtain tonight and © 


Friday: John Adams Whipple, Edward Hooper and Friend 


Friday: Napoleon Bonnamouse 
tomorrow at the Loeb Drama Center, 64 
Brattle Street, Cambridge. Tickets are $5, 
$4 for students and seniors. Call 
547-8300. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. Before you check 
out James Wallace Black’s photographs 
of the Great Boston Fire, at the State 
Street Bank, take a peek at “Whipple 
and Black: Commercial Photographers 
in Boston.” This exhibit (where you'll 
learn that Black took the first aerial 
photographs in the US, which he 
developed in the basket of a balloon 
over Providence, and that Whipple’s 
daguerreotypes of the moon were the 
first to show the lunar surface) is up at 
the Boston Athenaeum, 1012 Beacon 
Street, Boston. The Athenaeum is open 
Monday through Friday from 9 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. Admission is free. Call 
227-0270. 
ARTISTS. If you've been following the 
endeavors of local artists to find 
affordable living and working spaces in 
the face of rampant condo conversions, 


then you know about the Brickbottom 
Artists Project. Located in a former A&P 
warehouse (and named after the turn- 
of-the-century Somerville neighborhood 
that was home to a brick kiln),-the 
artists-owned space opens for 
occupation this coming January. In the 
meantime, Gallery NAGA is holding an . 
exhibition and benefit sale of work by 
area artists, beginning today and 
running through December 23: There’s a 
preview and reception for the 13° 
Brickbottom artists who are.in the 
exhibit tonight from’7 to 9 p.m. The 
gallery is located at 67 Newbury Street, 
Boston. Gallery hours are- Tuesday 
through Saturday 10 a.m..to 5:p.m. Call 
267-9060, 
DANCE. By now you know that Franz, 
the dancing bear with the Filene’s 
sponsorship, has laced up his toe shoes 
(paw shoes?) for his debut in Boston 
Ballet's The Nutcracker. Can corporate 
sponsorship compete with the title 
character for Clara’s affections? (Or is 
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Franz afraid of mice?) Find out when the 
Christmas classic gets underway this 
weekend at the Wang Center, 270 
Tremont Street, Boston. The score, as 
usual, is by Tchaikovsky, with scenery 
by Helen Senn and Herbert Pond, and 
costumes by David Walker. Curtain is at 
7:30 p.m. tonight and tomorrow, with a 2 
p.m. matinee tomorrow and Sunday. 
Tickets are $14 to $37. Call 482-9393. 

And local performance artist/dance 
group Jo Ha Kyu puts in an appearance 
with a new program, “Different House, 
Same Address.” It’s presented by Dance 
Umbrella tonight through Sunday at the 
Joy of Movement Studio Theater, 536 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge. 
Tickets are $10. Tonight's performance 
begins at 8 p.m. Call 492-7578. 
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THEATER. It’s here. The national 
touring production of Les Misérables 
(which some remember as a Victor Hugo 
novel), with book by Alain Boublil and 
Claude-Michel Schonberg and music 
and lyrics by Schonberg and Herbert 
Kretzmer, opens tonight, with an 8 
o'clock curtain, at the Shubert Theatre, 
265 Tremont Street, Boston. Tickets are 
$25 to $42.50, $16 for students Monday 
through Thursday. Call 426-4520. 
COMEDY. Dr. Science takes a break 
from his network TV series and Ian 
Shoales from his National Public Radio 
gig to (as the press release would have 
it) “assault the audience with their 
original barbs.” It’s no more 

dangerous than intelligent comedy 
usually is. You can be in that audience 
by showing up by 8 p.m. at the 
Somerville Theatre, 55 Davis Square, 
Somerville. Advance tickets are $10.50 
and $12.50, $2 more the day of the show. 
Call 625-1084. 

MUSIC. Headliners O Positive are all 
right, but we think the attraction tonight 
on this bill is New Jersey's the 
Cucumbers, whose Profile debut cleans 
up their intelligent, wry, insistent, not 
unthorny pop-and-punk comments on 
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world destruction, love destruction, 
respect creation, and responsible living 
with the vegetables. At T.T. the Bear's, 
10 Brookline Street, Cambridge. Call 
492-0082. 

The Newton Arts Center (61 
Washington Park, in Newtonville) has 
come up with an excellent program in its 
concert series: a duo performance by 
alto-saxophonist Tim Berne and cellist 
Hank Roberts. The latter, who does not 
yet have the reputation his playing 
deserves, was heard on Berne’s 
outstanding Columbia album Fulton 
Street Maul and will be featured shortly 
with Bill Frisell’s quartet on ECM. 
Tickets are $7. The concert begins at 8 
p-m.; call 964-3424. 


Sunnay 


FILM. In her 30-minute documentary 
Still Killing Us Softly, critic, lecturer, 
and film producer Jean Kilbourne 
dissects images of women (and men) in 
contemporary advertising. The film 
shows today at 1 p.m. at the Brattle 
Theatre, 40 Brattle Street, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge. It’s being presented 
by the Boston chapter of the National 
Organization of Women, and proceeds 
from the screening will benefit NOW. 
Tickets may be purchased on a sliding 
scale for anywhere from $6 to $25, in 
advance or at the door. Call 782-1056 or 
876-6837. 

MUSIC. Local folkies celebrate their 
own tonight at the Somerville Theatre’s 
New England Down Home concert, at 
7:30 p.m. Bill Morrissey, Cormac 
McCarthy, Sally Rogers, and Scott 
Alarik provide the music, which you can 
expect to be laced with plenty of New 
England-style laconic wit. Tickets are 
$10.50 and $12.50, $2 more the day of 
the show. The theater is located at 55 
Davis Square, in Somerville. Call 
625-1084. 


See page 22 for highlights of the rest 
of the week. 
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Tuba Christmas: not just for oom -pahs anymore 


Tuba or not tuba 


he story of Tuba Christmas begins with the story of the tuba’s long 

quest for respect. It coils through music history, from Gregorian 

chant to Wagner to Sousa, finally meeting up with a man named 

William Bell, “the father of the tuba.” According to Jim O'Dell, 
founder of Boston University’s tuba quartet and, locally at least, the father of 
Tuba Christmas, the tuba has long been considered merely ‘an oom-pah 
instrument.” Its family members — the euphonium, the baritone, the helicon, 
the sousaphone — all evolved from a common ancestor that, despite being 
carved from a single piece of wood, had a hard time climbing up the family 
tree. - 

Explains O'Dell, “the tuba’s closest ancestor is the serpent, a Renaissance 
instrument that looked like a snake. This was first a type of expanding tube. 
It went from a small diameter to a larger diameter, with finger holes and a 
cup-shaped mouthpiece. It was not very sophisticated — it had a wide pitch . 
range and you could get any notes within a fourth without changing fingers. 
It took a fine musician to play, because you needed a good ear. The early use 
of the serpent was to accompany plainsong. They put a serpent player on 
each side of the choir to steady the basses.” 

The next high point of tuba evolution came in 1817, with the invention of 
the valve. “When brass instruments became modified and more 
sophisticated, the serpent evolved into the ophicleide [the first metal horn]. 
And soon it was making its way briefly into orchestral compositions.” In 
Europe, Wagner championed the horn, composing for it in his Ring Cycle. 
And stateside, of course, there was Sousa, the father of the portable tuba. But 
despite the instrument’s new compact design, the sousaphone, no one was 
writing tuba solos. “No concertos, for example,” says O’Dell, “though there 
were concertos for all other instruments.” 

Enter William Bell, the father of the tuba. ‘He took this instrument that 
people condemned as an instrument that could only play long notes and 
perhaps the oom-pah-pahs of the Sousa band and he started playing 
transcriptions from flute or clarinet music, melodies, technically difficult 
pieces. He was an early tubist (born on Christmas Day, which explains part 
of Tuba Christmas) who played in professional bands during the Golden Age 
of Bands and taught in the ‘30s and ‘40s at Indiana University. He began 
making recordings on the tuba, perhaps not first quality, but he was playing 
the tuba like a trumpet.” And lo, the tuba’s day finally came, in 1954, when 
English composer Ralph Vaughan Williams wrote a tuba concerto. 

It’s been a long haul from the sides of the choir to Tuba Christmas, which 
as it turns out is something like a Messiah sing-in for tubas. The first Tuba 
Christmas took place in 1974 at Rockefeller Plaza, thanks to Harvey Phillips, 
who succeeded Bell at Indiana. This year’s Boston edition is the second one 
here — last year some 70 amateur and professional low-blowers assembled. 
In general, O'Dell says, the players “are fairly comfortable. Anyone who 
hasn't played a type of tuba in a tuba or euphonium quartet is surprised at 
how warm and melodic it sounds.” Is it difficult to keep people together? 
“Sometimes that is a problem because the tuba can be a hard instrument, it 
takes a very good musician to play the tuba well. It’s large and the air it takes 
young players don’t have.” And of course some songs work out better than 
others. “ ‘Adeste Fideles’ comes off pretty well, it depends on the 
arrangement. ‘The First Nowell’ works pretty well, and ‘O Little Town of 
Bethlehem,’ those slower, melodic carols. The tricky ones are those with 
quicker tempos and passages that need to be articulated, like ‘Joy to the 
World’ and ‘We Three Kings.’ ” Unlike their counterparts in Messiah sing-ins, 
Tuba Christmas participants get a rehearshal. ‘The idea is to try to have a 
refined performance, but there are always going to be rough edges.” What 
happens if a French-horn player shows up? “It’s an awkward situation, it’s 
reserved for the tuba family. I'll say to them, ‘I'll go get you a baritone.’ ” 

The Harvey Phillips Foundation and Boston University School for the Arts 
sponsor Tuba Christmas, which takes place this year December 12 at 2 p.m. 
outside Faneuil Hall. Registration is from 9 to 10 a.m. Rehearsal with 
conductor Ralph Voisin follows from 10 a.m. to noon. It costs $5 to participate 
(includes lunch, book of carols, and a commemorative button). You should 
bring your horn. Call 353-3358. 

—RD 


Copyright © 1987 by the Boston Phoenix inc. Reproduction without permission, by any method whatsoever, is prohibited 
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Carroll O’Connor and Alan Alda came to the 

living-room limelight from the TV equivalent of 
nowhere and became famous on the strength of abilities 
showcased on high-quality weekly shows. In today’s 
network-TV market, the studios, too often burned by 
unknowns who stayed that way even after assuming 
title roles in prime-time productions, try to work it the 
other way — by putting shows in the hands of 
recognized, though not big-name, stars. Fifties TV- 
comedy producers could draw on a wealth of house- 
hold-name talent like Jack Benny and Burns and Allen 
— performers established and famous outside the 
medium. But today, surefire drawing cards like Bill 
Cosby are hard to come by. Likewise, it’s not often you 
stumble across a Bruce Willis or a Bronson Pinchot who 
can become popular overnight. No wonder then that 
production houses make sit-com leads out of ambitious 
players who've worked well in subordinate roles. Thus 
do character actors become leading men. Recent 
successes include Tony Danza (Taxi to Who’s the Boss?) 
and Howard Hesseman (WKRP to Head of the Class). 
Recent failures include Hill Street's Bruce Weitz, who 
fell on his face next to.Rhoda’s Nancy Walker in this 
season’s deplorable Mama’s Boy, and Hill Street's Kiel 
Martin, who hams it up unnoticed on Fox’s Second 
Chance. Which brings us to three of this season’s higher- 
end efforts and stars: Hooperman, with John Ritter 
(Wednesday at 9 p.m. on Channel 5); The Slap Maxwell 
Story, with Dabney Coleman (Wednesday at 9:30 p.m. 
on Channel 5); and Beverly Hills Buntz, with Dennis 
Franz (fundamentally unscheduled). 

Ritter suffers truly lamentable associations in the 
public mind with Three’s Company, one of the worst 
and most popular jiggle comedies ever made. Truth is, 
he brought to the role of fluff-smothered bachelor Jack 
Tripper much more than the scripts of that landmark low 
point called for. Unfortunately, Three’s Company was so 
offensive (in a ‘70s kind of way — like disco) that it 
branded Ritter unfairly. He has since proven himself in 
TV movies and other efforts, but that “quality TV 
audience” we hear so much about nevertheless ap- 
proaches the man with suspicion. Hooperman is a cop 
comedy — one of those comedies without jokes that gets 
its laughs with comedic acting and with the juxtapo- 
sition of black-humorous situations with offhand reality. 
Ritter seems a bit unsure of how he should deliver the 
self-effacing lines meant to establish his title role as 
Harry Hooperman, the bleeding-hearted and all-too- 
human police detective, but he makes up for the 
ineffectiveness of the dialogue by playing the fumbling 
cop’s offbeat quixotic air to the hilt. Hooperman faces 
relentless screw-ups and injustices, on the job and at his 
inherited apartment-building home, with an air of 
sarcastic and resigned superiority hidden from his fellow 
officers by a facade of naive wimpiness. Thus Ritter has 
created another “original’’ TV hero — a character who's 
unpredictable enough to hold the viewers’ interest 
through the playing-out of fairly routine skits. Without 
Ritter’s contribution, there would be no show. His 
station-house comrades — including bitchy Captain 
Stern, played by Barbara Bosson, wife of series co- 
creator Stephen Bochco — are shallow caricatures at 
best; his fellow tenants are less complex than that. The 
world of Hooperman exists for the sake of Ritter’s 
comment upon it, for the sake of displaying his approach 
to life and work. Watched closely, Hooperman is not a 
great TV show, but Ritter makes it one you want to 
watch closely nevertheless. 

Dabney Coleman, on the other hand, has a negative 
image not because of inglorious credits (though his face 
shows up in some very peculiar old movies), but because 
he plays blowhards so well. His doomed-to-cultdom 
series Buffalo Bill was a contrary experiment in which 
Coleman played Bill Bittinger, an abrasive low-rent TV 
talk-show host with a heart of shit — a man you hated to 
hate. And funny thing, people hated him — and the 
show with him. After so many decades of keeping 
heroes and villains apart, Buffalo Bill creators Jay Tarses 
(The Days and Nights of Moly Dodd) and Tom Patchett 
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Leading questions 
for three sit-coms 


by Clif Garboden 


weekly series about an unremitting ass. So this season's 
The Slap Maxwell Story (also from Tarses), with 
Coleman cast as a crusty and mostly ridiculous 
newspaper sports columnist, was accompanied to prime 
time by a lot of hype promising that Coleman’s character 
wouldn't be as extreme as Buffalo Bill. And yes, self- 
serving pathetic ruin Slap Maxwell, for all that you’d 
walk away if he started bending your ear in a bar, is 
more likable than the self-serving psychological sadist 
Coleman played last time around. But the edge of 
defensive unpleasantness is still there. 

Even more than Ritter’s Hooperman, Coleman’s 
Maxwell holds your attention because he’s not what you 
expect. Episode one’s establishment of his character was 
one outrageous surprise after another — he catches 
himself in a lie about winning a Pulitzer Prize, he hasn't 
lived with his wife for 15 years, he lies and exaggerates 
in his column. Why should anyone put up with the guy? 
Where's his grudgingly revealed heart of gold? Sorry, 
wrong corpse. Even when Slap Maxwell means well, he 
offends people. He relates to his office romance — 
played by Megan Gallagher, who makes up for not 
being much of an actress by having perfected the icy 
come-hither routine to a fault — through tit-for-tat 
absurdist insults. Even when Slap breaks down and does 
something nice for his flame, the best he can manage is 
not standing her up. How different is Slap from Buffalo 
Bill? Not very. The program’s alleged bow to convention 
goes only as far as having Slap humored and patronized 
and punched around — i.e., getting what he deserves — 
throughout the scripts. Buffalo Bill’s supporting cast was 
cowed by Coleman's arrogance. In Slap Maxwell the 
hero's overwhelming flaws are well acknowledged. Will 
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people put up with this show? Some will, because The 
Slap Maxwell Story is actually a cleverly written, 
involving, and funny sit-com, with Coleman giving the 
devil his due. Unfortunately not everyone’s going to get 
the joke. 

Then there’s Dennis Franz as Norm Buntz, the coolest 
dude on television since Illya Kuryakin. Franz estab- 
lished Buntz’s ruthless charms on Hill Street, when he 
replaced a too-humanized and married Belker as the 
show’s dependable emblem of self-justified brutality. 
Buntz, you always knew, had a heart of gold. But Franz 
did a very good job — often working the conflict and 
battle for self-control into his characterization — of 
holding Buntz to his tough-guy code of conduct. Thus 
Norman Buntz wins the prize for the most successful 
flawed TV character in memory. He never gave in. 
Never went soft, because not going soft was what Buntz 
was all about. He even managed to adopt and play off 
sneedly Sid the Snitch (played to the whiny max by 
Peter Jurasik) without being out-of-characteristically 
sympathetic. The necessarily unspoken bond formed 
between these two losers in cheap suits was the 
highlight of Hill Street's swan season. For ‘87, Steven 
Bochco has transported the pair, in reverse Lou Grant 
fashion, from supporting roles in an hour drama to 
starring parts in a half-hour comedy. Unfortunately, in 
true first-season Hill Street fashion, Beverly Hills Buntz 
doesn’t show up on any regular basis or at any reliable 
time. Such random programming can’t do the series any 
good. But even if Bochco had never gone beyond the 
season opener, he would have left us with a legend. The 
episode. as, rich, and 
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thorough as any intro script since the first Mary Tyler 
Moore show's. And it contained an honest-to-God 
laugh-out-loud line that will live in character-actor 
history. Buntz, sparing himself the humiliation of 
apologizing after busting down a door to save the 
screaming victim of what turns out to be a scriptwriter’s 
rehearsal, blusters, ‘You ought to put a sign on that 
door: ‘People inside acting stupid!’ ” It was the way he 
said it. The guy’s a real hero. Buntz’s cut-the-crap logic 
has inescapable appeal, and it’s even money who’s the 
better character player, Franz or Jurasik. The world 
needs this show. Hooperman and Slap Maxwell have to 
try much too hard by comparison. 
* * * 

Meanwhile, over at TV-38, congrats are in order to 
general manager Daniel Berkery, of Ask the Manager 
fame, for his ascendance to the rank of president of the 
local arm of the station’s new parent company. (WSBK is 
now part of a national chain of broadcast outlets 
accumulated by George Gillett Jr., whose holding 
company controls a variety of ventures including a 
Midwestern meatpacking outfit and a Colorado ski 
resort.) Berkery has been with WSBK since 1977, and 
part of what he’s done is to experiment with local 
production. The latest home-grown product, K*I*D*S, 
will air December 6 at 8 p.m. K*/*D*S (the title allegedly 
stands for Kids, Ideas, Dreams, and Stuff) was produced 
and directed by WSBK’s Larry Silverman. It is a 
collection of four profiles of youngsters who lives 
embody ideas, dreams, and stuff about which their peers 
only fantasize. A 12-year-old New York boy rides a 
unicycle in the circus, a Deerfield boy flies a small plane, 
a Brockton girl does volunteer work at the Children’s 
Zoo, and Dorchester’s Dudley Bryan (whom we seem to 
remember from another local documentary on talented 
kids) wr‘tes and draws comic books. In between the 
profiles, we have ostensibly more average kids doing 
kiddie shtick — dumb jokes, celebrity impersonations, 
etc. 

The overall effect is charming, and the show is clearly 
designed to make junior viewers feel important — it’s 
like a grown-up documentary show, but it’s about them. 
To this end, the profile subjects do their own voice-over 
narrations, and the adult presence is unseen; no beaming 
host with a mike invades the picture asking patronizing 
questions, The editing is masterfully fast-paced, with 
quicker action cuts than you get even in most 
commercials. There’s also a bed of “lively” music 
underscoring everything. Unfortunately, the music is 
often distractingly more upbeat than the narration it 
backs. What's worse, it occasionally threatens to drown 
out the young profile subjects’ own words, and since 
kids (however accomplished) are not famous for 
speaking clearly anyway, the profile segments fall in and 
out of being confusing. No real harm is done, though: 
the visuals explain things well enough for the target 
audience. 

K*I*D*S is an ambitious project done well. At a time 
when the only intelligent children’s programming is 
captive on public television and certain young-minded 
cable channels, there is a desperate need for TV kid stuff 
that isn’t dated and isn’t churned out by some Japanese 
animation factory. Since syndicators and studios seem 
reluctant to provide their markets with anything 
weightier than Rambo or Defenders of the Earth, it’s up 
to local affiliates and independents to do better 
themselves. It’s been tried before in the Boston market, 
but though the shows have often been very good, 
they've not managed to find their audience. Today, the 
time is right. Parents are sick of space-robot cartoons. 
Even kids are tired of plotless intergalactic-chase sci-fi. 
The toy companies have outraged consumers with their 
cynical use of kids’ TV as a marketing tool. The trick 
will be for a station like WSBK to get and keep the 
attention of young viewers who at tender ages have 
already internalized the notion that Reading Rainbow 
and The Adventures of the Galaxy Rangers are never 
on the same station. It’s a deep hole to climb out of, but 
the audience is there. Shows like K*/*D*S represent the 
first step toward moving children’s programming onto 
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Cindy Sherman’s 
fleurs du mal 


by David Bonetti 


first saw Cindy Sherman’s photographs in 1981, at 
I MIT’s Hayden Gallery. They were included in the 
: landmark show “Body Language,” which brought to 
Boston the figurative revival that was then revolution- 
izing the New York art world. I was enchanted by her 
deadpan “self-portraits,” which were based on film stills 
from B movies and which she forthrightly called 
“untitled film stills.” Her pictures seemed to revitalize 
for me — with a new and specifically female point of 
view — the great camp tradition gay male artists had 
forsaken with post-Stonewall liberation; and they were 
welcome. Her pouting, arch, overacting actresses, caught 
in mock-meaningful moments of vulnerablity or hyped- 
up drama (holding an impromptu weapon when a 
romantic dinner party goes unexpectedly wrong, for 
instance, or hands on hips, gazing back with the 
sultriness of a Lower East Side Sophia Loren from a 
scruffy corner doorway), were the kinds of discounted 
and exaggerated images of women only gay men had 
made in the past. Now that gay men had their own self- 
images to create, they left off parodying women, hitherto 
their uneasy partners-in-defeat in sexual politics. Most 
women found those images — those reflections of male 
desire — too charged for parody; Sherman, who was 
born in 1954 and was a beneficiary of the liberation 
movement waged by women of an older generation, was 
the first female artist to take the sexual stereotypes 
embedded in society’s consciousness as the subject of 
her art. 

In her “untitled film stills,” Sherman attacked those 
stereotypes from the outside with good humor and 
incredible inventiveness, debunking or camping up or 
deconstructing (choose your own verb) until even the 
most myopic viewer could perceive the hollowness of 
the old psycho-sexual power structure. (Myopic or not, 
you can see for yourself in the current retrospective at 
the ICA through January 17.) Although I intuited then 
what I later understood more clearly, I have to admit that 
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I didn’t comprehend the seriousness of Sherman’s work 
when I first saw it at MIT. Her pictures were fun and 
politically engaging, and I loved them, but they seemed 
secondary. First of all, they were photographs (and in 
1981 it wasn’t yet clear to me that photographs were not 
by nature secondary); they were small (eight by 10 
inches) and often indifferently printed. I paid more 
attention to her male peers — Julian Schnabel, David 
Salle — in the same show. Their aggressive, imposing, 
aspiring canvases were clearly more ambitious, based on 
the models all serious art from the past 500 years had 
taken. 

Because Sherman’s vision was new in an essentially 
retro time, its importance wasn’t evident to me at first. 
But in subsequent seasons I found myself going to New 
York every time she showed her new work at Metro 
Pictures, her SoHo gallery. Those yearly shows became 
something to look forward to, and each time I saw the 
new work, I was astonished. Quietly, modestly, but with 
an irreversible logic, she added to her vision — and to 
her means of achieving it. 1 grew ashamed of having 
joked that Sherman must have the best wig collection in 
New York; I came to admire her protean ability to 
transform herself, with every image, into another 
character. Sherman never repeats herself — she must be 
the great actress of our time. But what's more 
extraordinary is that in each of the nearly 200 images she 
has produced, not only has she enacted the role, she’s 
also written the script. 

Sherman has, in her decade of making art, created a 
composite portrait of the young, urban, American 
woman. And in her most recent work she’s gone on to 
probe myth, magic, transformation, and the disintegra- 
tion of selfhood. Like that of her slightly older New York 
contemporary Sherrie Levine, who also critiques the 
idea of representation in her simulations of famous 
photographs and generic paintings, Sherman’s work 
seems made to order for theoretical explication. The 
philosophic disciplines of post-structuralism, semiotics, 
radical feminism, and psychoanalysis have all been used 
to investigate her work. Even to those uninitiated in the 
arcane rituals, practices, and vocabulary of post- 
structuralism, it should be clear that her pictures 
deconstruct the idea of representation at the same time 
that they revel in the vitality of the image based on 
human representation. Unlike Levine and other theor- 
etical favorites, however, Cindy Sherman gives the 
viewer something to look at that resonates with the 
ambiguity of great art. And unlike those peers of hers 
who lament their inability to make art that is original 

and carries personal meaning and _ significance, 
Sherman's work is as rich in content as it is formally 
inventive. Turning the art of the past 150 years on its 
head, she emerges from the Western painting tradition 
as an Olympia freed from the male gaze to take charge of 
her own representation. Going back to the origins of the 
modern consciousness, she tries on roles with the 
- freedom of Charles Baudelaire... In. his Charles 
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Baudelaire: Lyric Poet in an Age of High Capitalism, 
Walter Benjamin discusses Baudelaire’s chameleonlike 
nature: “Because he did not have any convictions, he 
assumed ever new forms for himself. Flaneur, apache, 
dandy, and ragpicker were so many roles for him. For 
the modern hero is no hero; he acts heroes. Heroic 
modernism turns out to be a tragedy in which the hero’s 
part is available.” Sherman reads that to mean that the 
only way for her to become a modernist hero is to 
represent herself. Like Baudelaire, she has assumed 
forms in modeling for herself: hanger-out on the 
avenues (flaneur), underworld figure (apache), dandy, 
bag lady (ragpicker). Heroic modernism remains for her 
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a tragedy, but like Baudelaire and Manet, she acts out 
her own heroism on a stage of her own construction. 
To respect and admire Cindy Sherman — to love her 
work — is not my eccentricity. While controversy still 
swirls around the careers and achievements of Schnabel 
and Salle, Sherman finds herself the only American 
artist of her generation to achieve a popularity on the 
level reached earlier by Andy Warhol and David Hock- 
ney. The ICA is to be thanked for bringing to town this 
retrospective of her work that has been traveling the 
country for the past three years. If you want to see how 
good contemporary art can be, you owe it to yourself to 
Continued on page 15,, 
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Sally Kirkland: the anguish of what it means to fade 


All about Anna 


Sally Kirkland‘s star is reborn 


by Owen Gleiberman 


ANNA. Directed by Yurek Bogayevicz. Written by 
Agnieszka Holland. With Sally Kirkland, Paulina 
Porizkova, and Robert Fields. A Vestron Pictures 
release. At the Nickelodeon. 


who feels her life turning to dust because she’s 

lost her looks doesn’t seem a natural (or at least 
appealing) subject for the movies. When Ingmar 
Bergman wrote agonized monologues about what it’s 
like to see the wrinkles appear, the speeches were often 
delivered by actresses (Liv Ullmann, Bibi Andersson) 
who looked far more glamorous than they sounded. 
(The one time Bergman pushed his obsession with 
physical decay to the limit was in his 1972 Cries and 
Whispers, where the once-gorgeous Harriet Andersson 
— now worn and middle-aged — played a woman who 
succumbed to cancer; the result was almost too cruel to 
take.) But in Anna, the American actress Sally Kirkland 
bares her sagging, 40ish face to the camera with heroic 
honesty, and since that face, with its magnetically 
crooked smile, seems poised between beauty and 


T he plight of a once beautiful, successful woman 


ravagement, it lends the movie a core of feeling. 

Her character, Anna Radkova, is a _ former 
Czechoslovakian movie star who’s now an anonymous 
émigrée living in Manhattan. In a sense, the film needed 
to be about a former movie star — that is, it needed to be 
about someone who could reasonably regard her fading 
looks as tragic. (Otherwise, it might have been a 
masochistic revel.) At first, Anna is a shocking sight: 
blotchy and pallid, even bag-ladyish, with strands of 
dirty blond hair pointing everywhere, her mouth 
hanging open in a wayward gape. Moments later, she 
fixes the hair and slips into a tight black dress that shows 
off her still-slinky figure, and you catch a startling 
glimpse of how devastating she must once have been. In 
Czechoslovakia, her career was crushed by the 1968 
Soviet invasion; now she’s a 44-year-old has-been, a 
cruelly forgotten legend who's lucky to land a job as an 
understudy for third-rate Off Off Broadway productions. 
In an early scene, she attends an audition and endures 
the producer's sadistic demands: he asks her to express 
anger while standing on one foot and reciting a nursery 
rhyme. Kirkland performs with a harsh, defiant 


intensity. She practically throws the Scene out of Whack, 


yet you can’t take. your eyes off her, and.you get the 
feeling that what's fueling the character is the rage 
endured at a thousand exploitative auditions. Part of the 
poignance of watching Kirkland here is that, in real life, 
she’s a movie actress manquée — one who arrived in 
Hollywood during the youth-culture explosion of the 
late ‘60s, never made it to stardom (the closest she came 
was playing Robert Redford’s token love interest in The 
Sting), and has worked extensively on the Off Broadway 
stage. Speaking in a flawless Czech accent, she gives a 
whale of a performance, and | don’t think it takes away 
from the film to say that the heartache she’s poured into 
this character seems excruciatingly personal. Kirkland 
may never have found stardom, but in Anna she lets us 
see the anguish of what it means to fade. 

An independent feature shot in New York by Polish 
exiles, Anna is part tragedy, part comedy, and all a little 


Film 


lurching and amateurish. The movie laboriously recycles 
the premise of Al] About Eve. Anna takes in a destitute 
young woman just off the boat from Czechoslovakia. 
Once out of her peasant babushka, young Krystyna 
(played by Paulina Porizkova) gets her teeth fixed, 
learns English, is courted by a powerful New York 
director, and blooms into a figure every bit as famous 
and ravishing as .. . Paulina Porizkova. The surprise is 
that Porizkova is a clever, likable performer. Clear-eyed 
and delicate, she’s ingenuous in a way you don’t often 
see in a super-model-turned-actress, and the two 
women quickly establish a camaraderie that extends 
beyond words — it’s almost kittenish. For a while, Anna 
sees the young beauty as a protégée and seems content 
to live vicariously through her success. Then Krystyna 
innocently betrays her. On a talk show, she takes Anna’s 
biography — specifically, the events surrounding her 
imprisonment in Czechoslovakia — and palms off an 
updated version as her own. This scene is the 
melodramatic high point of the movie. Anna watches 
Krystyna on television, and Porizkova’s cool delivery 
seems almost ominously well-suited to the video screen. 
Anna’s reaction is ragged, explosive, and Kirkland 
extends the tantrum; it crests and shudders like a long- 
suppressed sob. In using that story, Krystyna has 
revealed a shocking ignorance of the injustice of the 
Soviet invasion (the pivotal event in the lives of all who 
experienced it), and it’s enough to make Anna feel raped. 

A good movie establishes its own, indelible rhythm 
and atmosphere. Watching Anna, you practically have to 
fill in the rhythm and atmosphere yourself. The film is 
sketchy and tentative, a patchwork version of what used 
to be called a “women’s picture.” Great gobs of it don’t 
work, especially the scenes with Anna and her sad-sack 
boyfriend (Robert Fields), a middle-aged divorcé who’s 
spent ihis life sponging off his parents; the character is 
too painfully ineffectual to endure. And Yurek 
Bogayevicz’s direction is, to put it kindly, less than 
subtle. Near the end, when Anna dons sunglasses and, 
like some aging Czech Garbo or Dietrich, wanders 
anonymously into a revival theater to watch one of her 
old films, Bogayevicz mucks up what could have been a 
wrenching scene by having the old black-and-white 
movie break down and burn away the image of the 
young actress's face. (During the ‘60s, it was moments 
like this that made “symbolism” seem the cinematic 
equivalent of castor oil.) Still, Anna pulls you in by 
growing even darker than you expect, as Kirkland’s 
performance moves from anger to tenderness to a 
cataclysmic self-loathing. Even in scenes that are 
straight out of the weeper handbook, she makes the 
tears sting. O 


Trailers 
WALKER 


alker, Alex Cox’s Nicaraguan “epic,” is a 
W uniquely dispiriting fiasco. Cox ostensibly 

went to Nicaragua to shoot the story of 
William Walker, the brilliant, twisted American adven- 
turer who, in the 1850s, ran roughshod over the 
Nicaraguans, installing himself as president (all in the 
name of democracy, of course); he was eventually 
executed in Honduras by firing squad. The story was to 
have obvious parallels with the current US-Nicaraguan 
situation — and to give that timeliness some oomph, the 
film was financed, in part, by the Sandinista govern- 
ment. (Take that, Ronnie Raygun.) But Cox, straining to 
be the hippest leftist around, lost sight of who his true 
adversary was. Through some bizarre combination of 
megalomania and (I’m guessing here) too much 
Nicaraguan sun, he’s made a splintered, incoherent joke 
of a movie, a tossed-together comic book in which the 
enemy isn’t America or colonialism but the epic form 
itself: in a way I can’t quite explain, Walker wears its 
very awfulness as a medal of honor, as the final, ghastly 
proof that Alex Cox didn’t go Hollywood. 

After this, he’ll be lucky to get Teen Wolf 3. From the 
opening shot, you know this movie isn’t going to have a 
whisper of conviction. We see men on horseback 
galloping in vibrant slow motion (it’s the first of eight 
trillion shots that let you know what a Sam Peckinpah 
fan Cox is), but the music doesn’t match the visuals. It’s 
campy, lighthearted mariachi party music — music to 
kill banditos by. And as the men are shot and fall off 
their horses, we're cued to giggle at the expendability of 
everything and everyone. Soon, we're introduced to the 
American tycoon (Peter Boyle) who wants to finance 
Walker's mission, and the camera is practically thrust 


into Boyle’s pores, so that we get a good, pungent whiff 
of ugly American imperialism. This isn’t satire, it’s 
Mad-magazine nose-thumbing. And that, interspersed 
with bouts of solemnly absurd slow-mo bloodletting, is 
what you get for two tedious hours, as Walker (Ed 
Harris), having lost his beloved deaf wife (Marlee 
Matlin) to illness, leads a band of nitwit desperadoes to 
the Central American jungles and makes the predict- 
able slide from idealism to demagoguery. 

The film is even woozier than Straight to Hell, the 
spaghetti-Western pastiche Cox made up on the spot 
with his rock-star friends earlier this year. In either case, 
he had some gall calling the results a movie, but Walker, 
unlike the earlier throwaway, leaves one disgusted, 
because the motive behind its slapdash incoherence 
appears to be a kind of righteously blind counterculture 
knowingness. Convinced he was exposing the truth 
about those big, bad Americans, the director didn’t deign 
to make his story believable — or, indeed, to tell one at 
all. Alex Cox’s punk contempt, the emotion that sparked 
the liberating comedy of Repo Man and the liberating 
tragicomedy of Sid and Nancy, is starting to turn against 
moviemaking itself. At this point, he needs to get that 
contempt under control or get out of the business. At the 


Nickelodeon and the Harvard Square. 
— Owen Gleiberman 


PLANES, TRAINS 
& AUTOMOBILES 


ere Planes, Trains & Automobiles nothing 

W more than the latest lousy John Hughes movie, 

it could easily be dismissed. Alas, the way 

Hughes reduces his stars, Steve Martin and John Candy, 

and the way he flaunts his grossness and then tries to 

cuddle up to the audience as Mr. Sensitivity take the film 
into the realm of the offensive. 

Martin plays Neal Page, a Chicago businessman on a 

New York business trip who's trying to get home to his 


family in time for Thanksgiving. A snowstorm forces the 
plane to land in Wichita, and he’s compelled to spend 
the night with Del Griffith (John Candy), a loud, 
gregarious traveling salesman who grabbed the cab he 
wanted during the New York rush hour earlier in the 
day. For the usual screwball-comedy reasons, Neal has 
to hook up with Del if he’s going to make it to Chicago 
in the 24 hours left, and so the two set out on a variety of 
transports. This is ostensibly Hughes's first adult picture, 
but it begins with the same premise he’s always worked 
from: the outsider (Candy) who longs to be accepted by 
the insider (Martin). Hughes's alleged sympathy for the 
outsider here looks like a mere cover for the contempt he 
shows toward anyone who doesn’t fit a physical or 
economic norm. He gets laughs out of Del’s slobbiness, 
his fat, his body odor, and his wardrobe; the small-town 
types tend to be monosyllabic hicks who dribble tobacco 
juice and leer moronically. Just about every joke in the 
movie is puerile, mechanical, gross, and mean-spirited. 
You know you should be prepared for Hughes to go into 
his patented heart-tugging finish, but that doesn’t keep 
your jaw from dropping when he does; you can’t believe 
he has the gall to disguise his trough of bile as a cup of 
holiday cheer. I never thought I'd look back longingly on 
an Arthur Hiller/Neil Simon collaboration, but watching 
Planes, Trains & Automobiles | kept thinking that I 
didn’t feel like this watching The Out-of-Towners, 
which at least had a few honest laughs in it (especially 
when Sandy Dennis was on screen). 

Neither did I ever think I’d feel ashamed for Steve 
Martin and John Candy. It’s not that they're bad here, it’s 
that what they’re called on to do seems almost designed 
to make them look bad. What's been most striking about 
Martin's development is the core of sanity one senses in 
him. Here, Hughes pushes Martin’s sardonic wit to sour 
sarcasm, and the actor seems less put-upon than a snob. 
It's no fun watching him go mad with frustration and 
hurl obscenities at a rent-a-car clerk (Edie McClurg) — 
Hughes may be trying to do a riff on frustration, but the 
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by Steve Vineberg 


Anna Magnani: an opera without music 


THE HUMAN VOICE. Directed by Roberto 
Rossellini. Written by Jean Cocteau. With Anna 
Magnani. At the Harvard Film Archive, Friday and 
Saturday, December 4 and 5. 


1951 film Bellissima in which Anna Magnani, as a 

woman who longs fervently for her little girl to 
become a movie star, fights with her husband. He’s sick 
of the energy and expense she lavishes on trying to turn 
their child into the next Shirley Temple and frustrated 
because she’s neglecting his needs in the process. She 
screams back that she’s determined to give their 
daughter the kind of life she never had, and she warns 
him that if he tries to stop her, their marriage is finished; 
when the noise of her outburst draws the neighbors, she 
calls on them to witness her outrageous treatment at her 
husband's hands. The situation has gone way out of 


T here’s a memorable scene in Luchino Visconti’s 


control, the way domestic squabbles often do (you feel 


‘agonized and embarrassed for this woman at the same 


time), when her husband cuts it off by telling her, quietly 
and cruelly, to stop play-acting and then stalks out of the 
room. 

Undeniably, there’s some truth in his assessment of 
her behavior; certainly she’s playing a scene, for his 
benefit and for the benefit of the neighbors. But what we 
realize, and what he doesn’t acknowledge, is that the 
extravagance of her gestures is an authentic gauge of the 
depth of her emotion; it’s too much, of course, but what 
she’s feeling is too much — any smaller expression of it 
would be puny, inadequate. Magnani, who became a 
star in 1945, in Roberto Rosellini’s Open City (after 
nearly 20 years as an actress and nightclub balladeer), 
and died in 1973, always brought too much to her roles. 
But there was nothing rigged or flighty about her 
theatrics; looking at her short, stocky frame, the deep- 


ringed, heavy-lidded eyes, the exhausted stoop of her 
shoulders, you realized-she was bringing a life experi- 
ence of tragedy, not just a crafted representation of it, 
into her movies. Like Garbo, she conveyed the bone- 
deep weariness of a woman whose blood has been 
sucked by every man she’s ever known but who always 
has more to shed; like Irene Papas, she was an actress 
whose gift for tragedy derived as much from her 
strength — from the unstoppable force of her emotions 
— as from her understanding of suffering. Pina, the 
woman she plays in Open City, has so much life that 
when the Fascists cut her down, two-thirds of the way 
into the film, as she reaches the arms of her lover, the 
movie seems to go out of whack; it never fully recovers 
from her death. She was a transcendent naturalist — an 
earthbound creature with an operatic temperament — 
and therefore the perfect actress for the Italian neo- 
realist era. And the perfect actress, too, to play the 
woman in Jean Cocteau’s monodrama The Human 
Voice, for whom a telephone connection to her 
departing lover becomes a lifeline. 


The Human Voice, which Cocteau wrote for Berthe 


Bovy (it was first produced at the Comédie Frangaise, in 
1930), is so nakedly emotional — it’s the fever chart of a 
woman alone in her apartment, talking to her lover for 
the last time — that it’s really an opera without music, all 
coloratura trills and impossibly high sustained notes. 
(Francis Poulenc has used it as the libretto of an opera, 
under the same title.) Overwrought, excessive, the 
richest dessert on the menu, this monologue can seem 
foolish and trivial when it’s badly played; in the hands of 
the right actress, it reveals itself as a dazzling display of 
what Cocteau could do so brilliantly — expose the 
neurotic underlayers of his own frantic romanticism. 


Second sight 


(His full-length play Les parents terribles, which is 
written in the form of a boulevard farce, works the same 
way.) Rossellini’s 1948 film of The Human Voice was 
originally conceived as half of a package for Magnani, 
with The Miracle as the second part. But The Miracle, a 
fable about a pregnant woman who becomes convinced 
she’s going to give birth to a new Christ, stirred so much 
controversy in Italy and abroad that its release was 
delayed and the package broken up. In the interim The 
Human Voice got lost; | wasn’t even aware it existed 
until it showed up at this year’s New York Film Festival, 
on a double bill with Rossellini’s Joan of Arc at the Stake. 
(That's how the Harvard Film Archive has billed it, too.) 

Short as the picture is (35 minutes), it must be one of 
the major rediscoveries of recent years: a pristine record 
of the greatest actress of the Italian cinema in one of her 
two or three finest performances. Magnani and 
Rossellini give the monologue the shape of a three-act 


play. It begins with a prologue: the character rouses - 


herself from the lethargy of waiting for her lover's call, 
splashes water on her face, glances at the telephone over 
her shoulder (she’s trying not to pay attention to it), then 
gives in, touches it, lifts the receiver and replaces it, as if 
that were the open sesame that would send his voice 
flooding through the wires. Act one begins when, 
magically, the phone does ring, and its focus is her 
attempt at bravado, at carrying off the end of the affair 
with dignity and romantic panache. She lies about what 
she’s wearing; clad in a housedress, she looks bleary and 
faded, like a shut-in, but she tells him she has on her 
blue satin dress. Assuring him, like Piaf, that she regrets 
nothing, she asks him to burn her letters and store the 

ashes in the cigarette box she bought him. 
This section comes to an abrupt end when they’re 
Continued on page 21 


whole point of the scene is that the clerk is getting 
whipped. And it’s intolerable when Martin has to 
humiliate Candy (in a scene that goes on nightmarishly 
-long) by telling him, in detail, what he can’t stand about 
him. This scene puts you in the uncomfortable position 
of watching Martin act cruelly, and you end up wanting 
to protect Candy (who stands there with a trembling lip), 
the last performer who needs protection. The great thing 
about Candy is that his sweetness doesn’t soften his 
comic force. He doesn’t get to play a blissful, booming 
satyr-here, as he did in Splash; he’s stuck as an 
overbearing vulgarian who's a sensitive giant beneath. 
Candy has one moment — jiving behind the wheel of a 
rental car to Ray Charles’s “Mess Around” — but the 
role makes him ask for sympathy, and he’s above that. 
Molly Ringwald has been. smart enough to get out of 
Hughes movies; other performers should take a look at 
Planes, Trains & Automobiles and shudder. If Hughes 
can take the fun out of watching Steve Martin and John 
Candy, he’s truly King Midas in reverse. At the Cinema 
57 and the Circle and in the suburbs. 

— Charles Taylor 


TOO OUTRAGEOUS! 


ou might remember 1977’s Outrageous more for 
VY the bitchy zingers fired off by Craig Russell than 

for the female-impersonation numbers he 
brought to his role as Robin Turner. The script followed 
Russell’s own story — Toronto hairdresser tries to make 
it big in show biz as female impersonator while (in hoky 
subplot) Turner's schizzy friend Liza (Hollis McLaren) 
deals with life. See, Robin and Liza were supposed to be 
these persecuted deviants who find in each other a way 
to be themselves — a sweet, indeed sometimes sticky, 
premise. It was Russell's subversive drag-queen wit, 
though, that carried the film, whether he was putting 
down hostile straights in a coffee shop or striking Judy 
Garland poses and snipping at a ringing telephone, “If 


that’s Dino De Laurentiis, tell him I’m not speaking to 
him and he knows why.” 

Too Outrageous! picks up the lives of Robin and Liza 
10 years later; unfortunately, the sentimentality is 
brought to the fore and Russell’s wit is given a rest. He 
gets off a few good ones, but by now Robin has been 
doing his act for nine years in the same Greenwich 
Village bar, and he really does look tired. Even his 
putdowns sound like rote. There are some good 
impersonations, especially a quavering-voiced Eartha 
Kitt. But the plot is as hoky as ever: Robin finds and then 
rejects the success offered by an evil talent agent; Liza, 
between sending her short stories off to Christopher 
Street, is still popping her medication and blithering on 
about the demons who lurk “just over the cranium 
wall.” By the time Robin and Liza retreat from success 
(and the world) so they won't be homogenized, it’s as if 
the outrageous impulses of the original film had 
themselves been co-opted. At the Paris. A version of this 
review appeared when Too Outrageous! showed at the 


Boston Film Festival. 
— Jon Garelick 


THREE MEN AND A BABY 


eaders who keep encountering that pesky film- 
R biz term “high concept” may still wonder what, 


exactly, it means, and why it’s used derisively (in 
reviews, that is — in the industry, it’s about as derisive as 
“Touchdown!”). What it means, once again, is: a movie 
with a glibly definable, one-sentence premise (i.e., a trio 
of swinging bachelors find an abandoned baby on their 
doorstep). And what's so bad about it? Very simple: in 
the case of Three Men and a Baby, you buy your ticket, 
you get your Raisinets and Coke, you sit down — and 
you already know all the jokes in the movie! The baby 
... pees and shits a lot! And the pee and shit .. . smells 
bad! And the diapers .. . are hard to change! And when 
a man goes to the store to buy baby food for the first time 


in his life, there are so many brands to choose from that 
... it’s confusing! And the little baby puts on a top hat 
and tails and appears on Star Search to do ... an 
impression of Al Jolson singing “Mammy!” (Sorry, — 
just wanted to see whether you were awake.) 

This remake of the strangely dour 1986 French farce 
Three Men and a Cradle does have a few advantages 
over its predecessor. At least there are some jokes, and 
this time the three men’s apartment isn’t shot like 
something out of The Godfather. But the movie lumbers 
into the same trap: after the inevitable round of babies- 
sure-are-hard-to-care-for jokes, the adorable infant is 
put aside, so we can be treated to that familiar high- 
concept twist ... the drug-deal subplot! About all the 
movie has going for it is the fun of peering through the 
endless rooms of the trio’s ultra-deluxe playboy 
apartment, and also the general amiability of the three 
stars. (If only amiability were funny.) Tom Selleck is the 
stand-out here. For the first time, he shows some slyness 
and verve on the big screen, and in the second half, 
when the men start growing attached to baby Mary, he’s 
the one who makes the bond convincing. Steve 
Guttenberg is fairly pleasant too. By now, it’s clear he 
hasn't betrayed the “promise” he showed in Diner — it's 
just that Barry Levinson made deft use of the actor's 
addled cuddliness. When Guttenberg tones himself 
down, he can still be charming. 

But now I come to the one matter of utterly serious 
import: Ted Danson’s hair. Does this man secretly long 
to play an alien? His larger-than-life, chiseled-in-plastic 
features are a big enough disadvantage for a movie actor 
(just look at Christopher Reeve), but what in God’s name 
is that satiny brown helmet that adorns them? Is it a 
weave job or the result of five hours’ daily blow drying? 
(Hell, a small turtle could live in there.) He may be the 
only actor in history whose hairdresser should be listed 
in the credits under special effects. At the Charles and in 


the suburbs. 
— Owen Gleiberman 
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Regards from Broadway 
Out of the past and Into the Woods 


by Sylviane Gold 


Lacy Darryl Phillips, Pattie LuPone, and Mark Chmiel in Anything Goes: a fossil 


Barbara Bryne and Ben Wright in Into the Woods: the very model of a modern major musical 


your disposal (and also a good bit of cash), you 

can ride a time machine through American 
musical-theater history this season on Broadway. You 
start with a Saturday-afternoon performance of Any- 
thing Goes, the 1934 Cole Porter musical being revived 
by the Lincoln Center Theater at the Vivian Beaumont. 
You use Saturday night to see Cabaret, the 1966 Harold 
Prince success that’s been resuscitated at the Imperial. 
On Sunday afternoon, you catch Into the Woods, the 
new Stephen Sondheim musical at the Martin Beck. On 
Sunday evening, you get back on the train grateful they 
don’t write shows the way they used to. 

Serious theatergoers find it very easy to walk numbly 
out of Cats and Starlight Express wondering what ever 
happened to the Good Old Old-Fashioned Old Musical. 
But spend a few hours in the company of one of these 
GOOFOMS — and who would deny Cabaret and 
Anything Goes their rightful place among them? — and 
you realize that though they might have worked well 
enough in GOOFOM days, those days are dead and 
gone. They don’t write ‘em like that any more because 
we expect more nowadays. : 

Back in 1934, no one took musical comedies very 
seriously: if the shows gave their audiences amiable 
performers, a few good tunes, some laughs, and a bit of 
romance — well, who could ask for anything more? 
Anything Goes went. But today, even in the updated 
version by Timothy Crouse and John Weidman, the 
musical’s book seems unredeemably fatuous. The songs 
are studded through the story almost at random. The 


Theater 


characters include an escaped convict, an English lord, 
an evangelical nightclub singer, a rich ex-Yalie, an 
American deb, two Chinese gamblers, and a gun moll — 
all of whom happen to be traveling to Europe on the 
same ocean liner and none of whom bears the slightest 
resemblance to any human being ever seen on the 
planet. The hero stows away because he’s in love with 
the deb who’s about to marry the lord: but the young 
swain worries that his boss, the Yale man, will recognize 
him and realize he’s not taking care of business back on 
Wall Street. Et cetera. 

Suffice it to say that Anything Goes ran for 415 
performances in 1934 not because of its compelling story 
but because it starred Ethel Merman and because, in 
addition to the title song, Porter’s score included “Blow, 
Gabriel, Blow,” “All Through the Night,” “Easy To 
Love,” “You're the Top,” and “I Get a Kick out of You.” 
The show still includes those tunes, of course, as well as 
several standards borrowed from other Porter scores. 
And though Broadway no longer has an Ethel Merman, 
Patti LuPone, who brought a white-hot sizzle to Evita, 
could be expected to do the same here. 

But this production, directed. by Jerry Zaks, plods 


N EW YORK — If you've got a single weekend at 


‘along so mechanically that even.the musical :numbers 


lack. sparkle. Zaks had chosen to do Anything Goes. as if 
it were somehow worth doing on its own terms, rather 
than as an affectionate spoof, or an exercise in nostalgia, 
or a self-consciously clumsy period piece. It’s a dreadful 
mistake — played straight, Anything Goes is a fossil, 
belonging neither to its own time nor ours. And Tony 
Walton’s magnificent shipboard set is wasted on a 
lifeless, styleless shadow of a dead musical. 

Cabaret is not ancient enough to need the kind of 
artificial transfusion that might perk up Anything Goes. 
As one of the earliest “concept” musicals, it bowled over 
audiences in 1966 with its important theme and its 
theatrical invention. But we've seen quite a few 
important, innovative musicals since then, and 
Cabaret'’s just not as fresh as it was. In some ways, it’s 
been the victim of its own success; shows from Pippin to 
A Chorus Line to La Cage aux folles have borrowed 
shamelessly from Cabaret — no wonder it looks 
shopworn. In other ways, it’s hampered by its own 
limitations. Cabaret is much clunkier than the sleek, 
streamlined serious musicals it helped bring into being. 
, Unlike Anything Goes, its characters are complex and 
interesting; the.show,is as much concerned with history 
and questions of good and evil as it is with romance; and 
its John Kander-Fred Ebb score — even in the nightclub 
scenes — is intimately tied to the development of the 
drama. Yet Cabaret is constructed just like Anything 
Goes — and most other early musicals, with two parallel 
love stories: the one about the young couple, Sally 
Bowles and Cliff Bradshaw; and the one about the old 
couple, Fraulein Schneider and Herr Schultz. It’s bogged 
down with cumbersome scene changes: there’s the 
Berlin cabaret, of course, as well as a train compartment, 
Cliff's room, the lobby of his rooming house, and a fruit 
market — all relentlessly realistic in the replicas of Boris 
Aronson’s original sets. 

Harold Prince has also retained from the original 
production Joel Grey’s Tony-winning performance as 
the insinuatingly lewd master of ceremonies. Even with 
all his holdovers, Prince seems to have realized that this 
new Cabaret couldn't — shouldn't — just replicate the 
original. So he’s dropped “Meeskite,” a formula comedy 
number, and painted Cliff's homosexual past much 
more explicitly than it was done in 1966. But these small 
changes don’t do enough to get the musical moving in a 
contemporary way. Neither is the show helped much by 
the performances, all of which are perfectly acceptable, 
none of which is transcendent enough to overcome the 
critical problem: Cabaret is neither old enough nor new 
enough to look good today. 

Which brings us to 1987, and the Broadway musical 
that will probably stand as the best of the year, Into the 
Woods. Written and directed by James Lapine (who did 
Sunday in the Park with George), composed by Stephen 
Sondheim, and designed by Tony Straiges, Into the 
Woods shares next to nothing with its progenitors. It’s 
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Kramer 
vs. Kramer 


by Bill Marx 


THE NORMAL HEART, by Larry Kramer. Directed 
by Steven O’Donnell. Set designed by Don Meuse. 
Lighting by Larry Buckley. Costumes by Victor 
Dupuis. With Matthew Harvey, Gregory R. Brown, 
Robert F. McCafferty, David Panella, C. Dianne 
Manning, Jim Vetter, Charles Horton, Craig Carter, 
and Steve Parton. Presented by the Triangle Theater 
Company, Thursdays through Saturdays through 
December 12. 


about the AIDS crisis, Larry Kramer’s The 

Normal Heart has suffered the fate of most cries 
in the wilderness — over time it has gone a bit hoarse. 
Three years after its controversial premiere at New 
York’s Public Theater, the play’s angry roar has become 
an occasionally moving (but often shrill) plea. Admitted- 
ly, some of the fault may lie with the pedestrian Triangle 
Theater Company production, which tends to drone 
rather than dramatize the play’s debates about AIDS 
policy. But time has not been kind to the The Normal 
Heart — which was hailed as one of the first plays to 
examirfé the enormous social and medical problems 
associated with AIDS, and the lethargic response of both 
gay and straight communities to its threat. In 1984, The 
Normal Heart beat a needed drum; unfortunately, in the 
theater, no noise fades faster. 

In his docudrama-cum-diatribe, Kramer spends too 
much time trying to convince us of the scope of the 
problem, burying us in statistics and set speeches about 
the need for education and medical research. Not only 
does this make for moldy dramaturgy, but some of the 
information has dated badly. Between bouts of number- 
spouting, the script focuses on confrontations between 
the playwright’s iconoclastic mouthpiece, Ned Weeks, 
and either banal bureacrats or head-in-the-sand gays — 
the latter not wanting to give up a sexual freedom they 
fought so hard to achieve. These skirmishes raise crucial 
issues and questions, and many of the play’s worst 
prophecies about public apathy and fear have certainly 
come true. But Kramer undercuts his insights with 
rampant self-righteousness — and sometimes his hero’s 
cry of the heart sounds more like a screech of the spleen. 

The Normal Heart, set in New York in the early ’80s, is 
told from a modern Cassandra’s point of view — 
Kramer's strident anti-hero hears about the spread of the 
mysterious AIDS plague from a courageous New York 
doctor, but when he tries to spread the word to the gay 
community, he meets little but indifference and 
timorousness. It seems no one wants to change his 
promiscuous lifestyle or come out of the closet long 
enough to become a spokesman for the cause. Starting 
up an AIDS information group, Ned finds himself 
outvoted by more conservative members, who want to 
improve AIDS treatment and reassure panicked phone 
callers but who balk at taking on the foot-dragging 
media (Kramer skewers the New York Times, which he 
accuses of initially ignoring AIDS because it struck 
mostly gays) and the callous Koch administration. 

Combative and short-tempered, Ned alienates every- 
one he comes in contact with while fighting the good 
fight, and Kramer tries to use his protagonist's 
unattractive traits and tactics to mute his quixotic image. 
Among the accusations made against Ned is that he’s a 
self-hating gay; indeed, the charge that he has trouble 
handling his sexuality is borne out by his awkward 
romantic relationship with a New York Times reporter, 
Felix Turner, who gets AIDS. But when Ned is pushed 
out of the AIDS-action organization he founded (though 
his haranguing has finally brought the group to the 
attention of the mayor), it becomes clear that The 
Normal Heart is on his side — Ned’s gay-community 
foes are caricatured as cowards and flunkies, fearful of 
straight society and resistant to self-discipline and 
necessary change. And in the end, Kramer (a battle- 
scarred activist himself who is clearly using Ned to settle 
old scores) can’t help rewarding his crusading truth teller 
with a sentimental apotheosis: Ned is reconciled with his 
a brother and marries Felix on the latter's death 

d. 

A novelist turned playwright, Kramer also tries to stuff 
too many subplots into his drama — Ned’s growing 
involvement with Felix and his love/hate relationship 
with his confused brother are lost in the didactic din. Not 
that Kramer doesn’t step beyond the rhetoric at times, 
particularly in the touching “first date” scene between 
Ned and Felix, a tortured tango of exposed desires and 
neuroses, and in some of the anguished clashes between 
Ned and those who recognize the truth but won’t act on 
it. Also, The Normal Heart's accusations of homophobia 
and stupidity among politicians and doctors still nettle 
(though Kramer never knows when to hold the lash). 
The play may fail as drama, but it has an anger that’s 
missing in better-crafted social dramas — tapping that 
fury, a production should be able to sting. 

The Triangle Theater staging is no more than a gentle 
slap, and a slow-motion one at that. Running three and 
a half hours, Steve O’Donnell’s production needs 
pruning and a shot of adrenaline. Moreover, the 
performances tend to wallow in the play’s weaknesses 
while shrinking from its uncompromising abrasiveness. 
Since so many of Kramer's characters are walking 
position papers, what's the point of casting actors who 
don’t seem to have any personality? As Ned’s moderate 
foes, Mickey and Bruce, Gregory R. Brown and Jim 

Continued on page 20 
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Bob Seger: a different drummer 


you hear what hear? 


A very special Christmas album 


by James Hunter 
he “Pa-rum-pum-pum-pum” string of conso- 
i nants from “The Little Drummer Boy” is a tough 
line to sing. On A Very Special Christmas (A&M), 
a new collection of holiday music by major-league pop 
performers (the profits from which are going to Special 
Olympics International), Bob Seger tackles it. Seger is 
the most senior of the 15 contributors, who range from 
the Pointer Sisters and John Cougar Mellencamp to 
Alison Moyet and Eurythmics. Kicking off the last third 
of the album, Seger’s cut captures the old-fashioned 
purpose and intensity that, though they can’t carry a 
performance by themselves, underlie the spirit of public 
Christmas music. Seger and the Silver Bullet Band work 
for and maintain the restraint necessary to keep one of 
the world’s most beautiful march melodies beautiful. 
Here the album’s intentions resound in the practiced 
tenor of a big old guy set on conjuring up a Middle 
Eastern youth’s modest yet ecstatic sense of discovery, 
story, celebration, rhythm. 

As the voices and the scenes, the pop generations and 
the bands change on A Very Special Christmas, they 
emulate Seger’s heart and his craft; he’s the album's 
standard bearer but hardly its only star. As with the 
multi-performer yuletide festival Phil Spector master- 
minded during the early ‘60s, the enduring A Christmas 
Gift for You, executive producer Jimmy lovine has made 
his labor of love into a party. This can mean rock and 
roll: Bryan Adams taking hold of Chuck Berry’s “Run 
Rudolph Run” with more crackling singing and guitar 
playing then he’s ever put on record (the performance 
was done live at a London club last summer), or Bon 
Jovi’s spectacular mongrelization of “Back Door Santa” 
(live from Nassau Coliseum last August), a song 
rendered with more grace and much less Fairlight by 


Otis Redding years ago. Still, Adams and Bon Jovi tear it 
up on an album that also features Sting’s splendidly 
serious version of “Gabriel’s Message,” which sets a 
sacred chorale to an electronic pulse, and the album's 
climactic “Silent Night” — in which Stevie Nicks, 
backed well by the voices of Robbie Nevil and Sharon 
Celani, puts America’s quintessential carol somewhere 
between country-soul heaven and Los Angeles. 

In this romantic atmosphere, Run-D.M.C. and Madon- 
na, big-hearted ‘80s realists to the core, say yes by saying 
no — sort of. Like most good rap, “Christmas in Hollis” 
piles up facts, then spouts them out, adding up to an 
argument you can dance to. Run-D.M.C. don’t bellyache 
or posture about how their experience of the Season 


Music 


departs from, say, Sting’s; no, they do something more 
confident, artful, and persuasive. “It’s Christmas time in 
Hollis, Queens,” they document; “Mama’s cooking up 
chicken and collard greens,” and then later: ‘Each and 
every year we bust Christmas carols.” Which is to say 
they rip them apart with their voices and their beatboxes 
and party on the results. For Run-D.M.C., Christmas 
means a mike in your hand. Madonna’s hands, of course, 
are wide open, the velvet-gloved clutches of a rock 
queen splashing eggnog. Singing “Santa Baby” to a 
vigorous string arrangement with the aura of ‘40s fun 
and the colors of twinkle lights, she casts Santa Claus as 
her beau and Christmas Eve as a touching, heart- 
warming time for ... real-estate acquisitions. All she 

Continued on page 18 
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Run., D.M.C., and Jam Master Jay: Christmas means a mike in your hand. 
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The past repackaged 


Rolling Stone: Do you believe in marketing? 


by Joyce Millman 


alfway through ABC’s November 24 special 
H Rolling Stone Magazine’s 20 Years of Rock ‘n’ 

Roll, the nostalgic stupor of flip-book archive 
footage was broken by a pair of startling quotes. One 
was from narrator Dennis Hopper, setting up the rote 
disapproving tone for the segment on ’70s supergroups: 
“All of a sudden, when no one was looking, rock and roll 
became show business.” An Eagles concert clip later, Bill 
Graham, in a mid-’70s interview, was offered up as proof 
of this revoltin’ development, testily announcing, “Rock 
and roll is no different from Chevrolet. ... Supply and 
demand, it’s the same business.” 

A long time ago, Rolling Stone could have gotten 
away with (and did get away with) allying itself against 
such cynicism. But not anymore. The year-long an- 
niversary ego-stroke Rolling Stone has been giving itself 
rivals the Bicentennial of the Constitution for relentless 
marketing hype. Its numerous special issues and its fat 
coffee-table retrospective volume (What a Long Strange 
Trip It’s Been) and this two-hour TV time capsule are just 
the latest and sleekest examples of the magazine’s 
settling in as a sturdy pillar of the rock-business 
establishment. 

Of course, without cynicism (or pragmatism) and 
business acumen, Rolling Stone couldn't have survived 
20 years to stand astride the tombstones of so many 
other rock publications. Once, Rolling Stone was the 
voice of a generation and all that; it was a national town 
meeting in print for the rock community. And once, it 
was the sort of magazine where record reviews and 
industry muckraking wre uncompromising enough to 
prompt record companies to pull (or threaten to pull) 
ads. 

But over the years, Rolling Stone has slid into 
boosterdom, of the record industry and of publisher Jan 
Wenner’s film aspirations. When the rock community 
fell apart in the early ‘80s, Rolling Stone set off in search 
of a look, an attitude (you can’t really call it a 
philosophy) that would appeal to mortgage-preoccupied 
baby-boomers and BMW-proccupied college students 
alike. It came up with gossip, lifestyle, and money. In 


From the celebratory issue: the ads fit right in. 


1987, Rolling Stone is the essence of rock as leisure, the 
prissy, bland arbiter of pop culture under Reagan — in 
its pages, Spuds MacKenzie, Dylan, and Tom Cruise are 
all united in some vague solidarity based on sales figures 
and meaningless ‘‘cool.” 

Ironically, the magazine’s political coverage has 
simultaneously returned to a boldly stated leftism. 
William Greider’s pieces brim with compassion and 
anger, but also with a profound desperation — who even 
notices these articles (and who notices the pared-down 
record reviews, back-of-the-book in every sense) amid 
the fancy fashion spreads and splashy movie- and TV- 
star profiles and numerous-short-take gossip sections? 
Rolling Stone '87 is as sluggish, self-satisfied, and 
lumbering a corporate behemoth as rock itself. It’s one 
long random note. 

Produced by Wenner and Saturday Night Live guru 
Lorne Michaels, the 20th-anniversary TV special was 
indistinguishable from, and only slightly less exciting 
than, the magazine’s subscription-hawking late-night 
cable commercials. The show’s recurring motif had the 
Rolling Stone party line delivered by a harshly lit Mount 
Rushmore of rock talking heads like Mick Jagger, David 
Bowie, Tina Turner, and Cyndi Lauper, all looking as if 
at any moment they might forget what they were sup- 
posed to be shilling and lapse into their old plaints of “I 
want my MTV!” And this ready-for-prime-time his- 
tory of rock since 1967 was based on selective mem- 
ory, ignoring or paying only the scantiest lip service 
to the same subjects Rolling Stone has ignored or 


humored of late. In Rolling Stone's stroll through the 
past, memory lane is a high-speed interstate marked by 
exit signs reading SUMMER OF LOVE, WOODSTOCK, 
DEAD ROCK STARS, SUPERGROUPS, DISCO, PUNK, NEW 
WAVE, BRUCE, LIVE AID. Naturally, the special’s long 
strange trip ended where it all began, hailing the holy 
trinity of the symbolic gesture — St. Bob (Geldof), St. 
Bono, and St. Paul (Simon) as harbingers of rock’s 
renewed political commitment. 

It’s a testament to the slick sales pitch of Rolling Stone 
that the rock-drenched commercial appeals by yupscale 
viewers for Chevrolet, Budweiser, and Coke didn’t seem 
like corporate intrusion here — they merely kept the 
music and the pictures flashing. Supplying a minimum 
of contextual information, the show was dispirited and 
laughably pompous, with featherweight pronounce- 
ments from the likes of Great Philosopher Sting (“Rock 
and roll is a great bahstard, a great mongrel. It steals 
from things.””) and Old Faithful George Harrison (on the 
murder of John Lennon: “I couldn't believe it, really, 
because he was such a nice person”). There was also a 
long necrology (natch) for Jimi, Janis, Jim, et al. and a 
bizarre moment when a frighteningly contemptuous 
Bob Dylan kvetched, “’Nobody knows me! They think 
‘cause I wrote some song that bothered them ... we're 
some long-lost brother or sister. I don’t owe them 
nothing.” Oh, well — his ‘Fuck off” sure beat the 
special’s bloated, knee-jerk deification. 

Late-’60s soul (performance footage of Aretha Frank- 
lin, Otis Redding, and James Brown) was presented from 
the viewpoint of white rock stars (Jagger, Bowie, Lou 
Reed), of course. By the same token (no pun intended), 
Tina Turner was called upon to rhapsodize over white 
rock, not soul. There was a lengthy fashion segment on 
glam rock (more Bowie). Blink and you would have 
missed punk. What else? No reggae, no rap, no ‘70s 
singer-songwriters. Talking head Smokey Robinson in a 
pullover sweater looking just like Bill Cosby. Heartfelt 
quotes from Lou Reed (‘I love black music more than 
anything else, period’) and devil-may-care, out-of-step 
ones from George Clinton (on P-Funk: “We were like 


the Temptations on acid”). No mention of Bob Marley, 
Velvet Underground, the Clash, Chrissie Hynde, or Run- 
D.M.C. Lots of Prince. Lots of strangely matched 
pictures and sound bites (like the Who singing “Hope I 
die before I get old” over a clip from the Bowie-Jagger 
“Dancin’ in the Street” video) that may or may not have 
been intended as ironic commentary — with Rolling 
Stone so safely opaque lately, who can tell? 

Most of the special was spent ladling out (like chicken 
soup) the comforting adage about rock’s being the 
fountain of youth. Except, watching Hopper (who 
looked as oddly shrunken and immobile in his suit and 
tie here as he did all spiffed up in Hoosiers) exclaim “The 
beauty of rock and roll is it keeps you young!” and then 
seeing a close-up of Jerry Garcia, who looks a mere day 
older than dirt, singing “Touch of Grey” was almost 
enough to dispel the notion. Indeed, the Rolling Stone 
special looked absurdly like a rock version of Woody 
Allen’s Broadway Danny Rose with its creaky Catskill 
comics sitting around the Carnegie Deli reminiscing 
about vau-de-ville. 

Memories don’t keep you young — activity does. And 
what's wrong with the whole Rolling Stone anniversary 
special — and with the nostalgia that’s smothering rock 
now (oldies selling Kentucky Fried Chicken and Buicks, 
covers topping the charts) — is that it’s time for rock to 
stop patting itself on the back for surviving and 
becoming so respectable. It’s time for the rock 
establishment (fans too) to start fighting the battles that 

Continued on page 19 


George Harrison: plucked but still kicking 
Harrison, Jagger, 
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Older than that now 


by Jimmy Guterman 


of the perils of aging. “Hang up those rock-and- 
roll shoes before you make a fool of yourself.” 
“Hope | die before I get old.” Now the first generation of 
performers who voiced those admonitions has to answer 
them. The pressure’s off because no audience considers 
over-40 rockers as brutally and unequivocally washed 
up as it once did. But anyone who has worked at the 
same job for decades knows how hard it is to regenerate 
the original inspiration and the old motivation, even if 
the craft has improved. Most records by long-c..erished 
performers are greeted like a new Rocky film: you're so 
familiar with the details of previous chapters that the 
sequel doesn’t have to work as hard to win you over. 
Capitol’s release of the Beatles’ catalogue on compact 
disc this year (see accompanying story by Mark Moses) 
should make this an ideal time for George Harrison to 
release his first album since 1982's pathologically laid- 
back Gone Troppo. Yet it’s the same old story/problem: 
he can’t stand on his own. His compression of Chuck 
Berry and Scotty Moore stylings, and later his equally 
earnest distillations of Ravi Shankar's sitar fundamen- 
tals, helped fill out the Beatles’ dance card. Yet he was 
only a passable singer (dry-voiced, arthritic with 
rhythms), and he wrote few top-rank songs. Harrison’s 
solo career has been a series of relaxed meditations on 
spirituality, with the occasional respite for a picturesque 
single. Even his ostensible high-water mark, the triple 
LP All Things Must Pass (1970), is bloated with aimless 
jams and arduous offerings to a deity so inoffensively 
vague it’s offensive. His new Cloud 9 (Dark Horse) is 
being touted as his best since All Things Must Pass, but 
what kind of achievement is that? 
Harrison stares out from the cover of Cloud 9 with a 
pearly-toothed rictus and mirrored sunglasses, to clue 
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you in that this album isn’t somber meditation — George 
wants to have fun. Too bad it’s mindless fun. When the 
first two lines of a record are “Have my love/It fits you 
like a glove,” you know you're in for frivolity. Cloud 9 
makes for pleasant distracted listening, but it’s passive, 
thrown away, carried by collaborators like producer Jeff 
Lynne (leader of Beatles tribute band Electric Light 
Orchestra) and noodle-headed keyboardist Gary 
Wright. As usual, Harrison has surrounded himself with 
famous friends (Ringo Starr, Elton John, and Eric 
Clapton make cameos) who cover for him. It’s telling 
that his chief pal this time is Lynne, whose specialty with 
ELO is the kind of frothy hook that congeals the Fab 
Four’s buoyance into weighty, formulaic mush. A 
mechanized, souped-up cover of Rudy Clark’s “Got My 
Mind Set on You” zooms by with forced, by-the- 
numbers hooks, but it’s a wise single choice because 
there are only two up-tempo tunes on the record. (The 
other, ‘Devil's Radio,” coughs up righteous, humorless 
railing against secular airwaves.) 

Harrison’s attempt to reflect on his Beatledom, “When 
We Was Fab,” turns Strawberry Fields into a landscape 
of weeds choked with Lynne’s dense arsenal of over- 
clever or simply fey effects that reduce the ambition and 
enthusiasm of the experimental Beatles into wax- 
museum nostalgia. The nadir is “Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” in which he tries to summon up excitement 
by bawling, “I can rock as hard as Gibraltar/Ain’t no 
more spring chicken/Been plucked, but I’m. still 
kicking.” If those lines (and their stiff, clipped delivery) 
weren't so sad, they would be hilarious. In that sense at 
least, he has kept to form. 

* * * 

Unlike Harrison, Mick Jagger was the most public 
member of his ‘60s band. It’s more difficult for him to 
establish a persona apart from the Rolling Stones, and 
distancing himself is the agenda of his second solo LP, 
Primitive Cool (Columbia). Although it’s meant to be 
more “adult” (that is, responsible and sober) than last 
year’s hesitant, retreading She’s the Boss, a grown-up 
Jagger just seems more sluggish than the old model. 
“Throwaway” plows forward furiously enough, but it 
has guitarist Jeff Beck playing his usual overcooked, 
“Listen to me, not the singer” lead lines. And 
“Throwaway’” is a gift compared to the bouncy non-hit 
“Let’s Work,” in which Jagger scolds his audience for 
being lazy. Its hateful “Be free, let’s work, kill poverty” 
chorus could come from the mouth of your cranky 
stockbroker cousin who insists that there wouldn't be 
any homeless people if they all got jobs. Worst of all, this 
economics-school-grad attitude casts doubt on the 
sincerity of the old sybarite satyr Jagger. Irony is double- 
edged; the distancing makes it all too easy to conclude 
that this priggish square is the real Mick. 

Only on the charred title track does Jagger deliver. 
“Did you walk cool in the ‘60s?” his child asks him as 
Beck steps back and locks into an aroused rhythm 
section. “Did you fight in the war? ... Did you break all 
the laws that were ready to crumble?” The singer doesn’t 
have a clue how to explain — or justify — himself. “Go 
figure it out yourself/I’'ve had it playing teacher for 
today” are powerful, angry lines from someone who's 
tangled first-hand with ugliness. Yet any emotional 
penetration is diminished by ascending 
guitar/synthesizer riffs (Beck begging for attention 
again) that turn the song into just another dramatic 
production number. “I feel my life is trivialized,” Jagger 
sings between Beck’s prettified raunch riffs in “Radio 
Control.”” Who does he think trivialized it? 

* * * 

One performer who kept his mouth shut for a decade 
instead of inserting his foot into it is Robbie Robertson. 
With the Band, Robertson collaborated on flowing, 
unsparing, sometimes funny visions of a mythic 
America that seemed too beautiful, too consistently 
pungent, to be real: they were the perfect foils for 
sometime associate Bob Dylan. After their second 
album, The Band (1969), they meandered for a decade: 
their only consistent albums after that, Rock of Ages 
(1972) and The Last Waltz (1978), were live sets that 
concentrated on early material. After he broke up the 
Band, Robertson co-starred in the cult film Carny, 
worked on three soundtracks for Martin Scorsese, and 
pursued an aggressively low profile. His re-entry, 
Robbie Robertson (Geffen), is being hyped even more 
hyperbolically than Harrison's; certain fans seem so 
starved for the ‘60s that they'll overrate anything 
connected to it. But this is not a Band LP — except for 
Garth Hudson’s keyboards on two tracks and Rick 
Danko’s tense harmony on “Sonny Got Caught in the 
Moonlight,” no Bandmates are on the record. 

Still, the Band are on Robertson’s mind. “Fallen 
Angel” is an oblique eulogy for the group’s late piano 
player, Richard Manuel. A duet with Peter Gabriel, 
“Fallen Angel” is stirring stuff, but it sounds like a 
Gabriel song with Robertson's forthright lyrics added. 
Two songs with U2 sound more like them than like 
Robertson: it’s as if he had come back only to lose 
himself in the swirl of his collaborators. He also strains 
to be epochal in the tradition of his most lasting Band 
songs, taking on the end of the world in “Showdown at 
Big Sky,” a blazing rocker that succeeds in spite of its 
pretensions. The ravaged voice is Robertson’s, not any of 
his guests’, and it’s the more poignant for that. He sounds 
older, the bravado of youth overtaken by years of regret 
and rage. His anger takes shape in half-sung/half- 
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wenty-five years after they began recording, the 
' Beatles remain the undisputed masters of pop 
gamesmanship. Not that their domain is restric- 
ted to the historical, but in this year when they have 
been elevated in rock consciousness by Capitol’s CD 
issues of their British catalogue, the design of their career 
still seems prototypical. We now commonly express 
performers’ moves in terms of the Beatles’ career: their 
most calculated and far-reaching works are their Sgt. 
Peppers; their sprawling double-record statements are 
their White Albums. Somewhere in our subconscious, 
we expect sufficiently ambitious bands to have lifespans 
that mimic the contours and even the tempo of the 
Beatles’. In its grossest form, their trajectory could be 
described as frenzied pop mastery/unstuffy 
elegance/conceptual coup/renunciation of conceptual 
coup/end in pieces. Although they reclaimed rock and 
roll at a time when it seemed that few others cared about 
the music’s prospects, part of their reclamation entailed 
rewriting, all the rules of the form. Given that all this 
occurred within seven short years, as part of the 
unusually accelerated processions of the ‘60s, the 
achievement is even more astonishing. Consider: Public 
Image Ltd. have been recording longer than the Beatles 
did. 

The ever-mounting expectations attached to the 
Beatles’ succession of albums and singles — each one 
had to top its predecessor — are no longer with us, 
especially when it comes to their 1967-’70 work. The 
recently released (on CD) Magical Mystery Tour, The 
Beatles, Abbey Road, and Let It Be form the second half 
of a career split down the middle by Pepper. (The mish- 
mash soundtrack to Yellow Submarine is notable only 
for Lennon's “Hey Bulldog,” itself a toned-down return 
visit to the earlier “I Am the Walrus.”) Sgt. Pepper is 
undeniable as a culmination of the strain of rock 
progressivism that the Beatles exemplified, and it’s even 
charming as a pop event; but as a pop record, it’s 
contrived in a way that seems less playful than desperate 
— something that wasn’t apparent at the time. The 
vaunted concept is actually a weak way of enforcing 
togetherness in a band that isn’t quite sure of its reason 
for being after having given up playing live a year 
before. Despite the album’s assertion of the Beatles as a 
group (what with the Lonely Hearts Club Band as a 
veiled metaphor for themselves), it ends up detailing 


their sundering almost as starkly as the White Album 
does. Lennon and McCartney barely collaborate except 
on a song for Ringo (“With a Little Help from My 
Friends”) and the pieced-together sections of the closing 
epic, “A Day in the Life.’ Except for those moments, 
Lennon’s “Lucy in the Sky with Diamonds,” and 
Harrison's endless “Within You Without You,” Pepper 
may be the first Paul McCartney solo record — hell, 
even Lennon’s “Being for the Benefit of Mr. Kite” and 
“Good Morning, Good Morning” are such by-the- 
numbers genre exercises that they could be McCartney 
trifles but for their dogged perversity. 

By 1967 this drifting apart was more than one group’s 
dilemma. The Beatles felt it more acutely, however, 
because they were such supremely self-conscious 
creations of rock that their destiny seemed inextricable 
from the music’s and vice versa. When Pepper arrived, 
rock and roll was spinning off specialized forms and 
dialects at a rapid rate, sparked by personal whim, 
stylistic synthesis, and the assurance of an attentive 
audience. That year saw records as diverse (and now 
archetypal) as The Velvet Underground and Nico (surely 
the anti-Pepper), Aretha Franklin’s | Never Loved a 
Man the Way I Love You, Love's Forever Changes, Otis 
Redding’s Live in Europe, and the Jimi Hendrix 
Experience’s Are You Experienced? — none of which, 
with the possible exception of Redding’s album, seemed 
imaginable two years before. “Rock” now barely made 
sense as a category: how do you describe a form whose 
singles chart could encompass the bubble-gum soul of 
the Box Tops’ “The Letter” (1967’s most popular single) 
and the metaflake visions of Hendrix's ‘Purple Haze,” 
except as some cloudy demographic that encompassed 
the music’s young audience? If nothing else, Pepper writ 
once and for all a rock-historical verity with implications 
for all behavior: anything is possible. 

It is ironic that the Beatles were undone by the 
energies and ideas that Pepper and its contemporaries 
released. After all, one thing the album accomplished 
was to free rock’s ultimate group from the comforting, 
binding illusion that it was, of necessity, more than four 
individuals. (Still, the Beatles were more of a group than 
they were willing to admit in the depths of the acrimony 
that led to the break-up.) Their post- Pepper releases can 
be heard as a reaction not just to that record’s 

on page 13 
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LAST THIS 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


WEEK WEEK TITLE ARTIST 
3 1 Time Still 
5 2 Got My Mind Set on You GEORGE HARRISON 
4 3 Animal DEF LEPPARD 
6 4 We'll Be Together 
7 5 Cherry Bomb JOHN COUGAR MELLENCAMP 
8 6 Throwaway MICK JAGGER 
9 7 Showdown at Big Sky ROBBIE ROBERTSON 
10 - 8 Rain in the Summertime THE ALARM 
11 S Strap Me In THE CARS 
12 10 Crazy 
14 11 /s This Love WHITE SNAKE 
15 12 Jump Start JETHRO TULL 
18 13 Hazy Shade of Winter THE BANGLES 
16 14 Rhythm of Love YES 
17 15 In God's Country v2 
27 16 Tunnel of Love BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 
25 17 Need You Te INXS 
19 18 Don't Shed a Tear PAUL CARRACK 
20 19 Only Love 
21 20 Southern Politician WILLY DEVILLE 
22 21 Hangman Jury 
23 22 End of the World REM. 
26 23 The Right Stuff BRYAN FERRY 
24 24 Just Like You MARTHA DAVIS 
- 25 On the Turning Away PINK FLOYD 
- 26 ‘ou Will 
29 27 | Don't Mind At All BOURGEOIS TAGG 
My Heart JOE 
32 Kt) Driving Away From Home IT'S IMMATERIAL 
5 = | Wanna Be a Flinstone SCREAMING BLUE MESSIAHS 
37 33 BO DYLAN 
6 34 Don't Talk 10,000 MANIACS 
- 35 Stones GRATEFUL DEAD 
- Trust Me 
38 37 No New Tale to Tell LOVE AND ROCKETS 
40 38 Postcards from FLESH FOR LULU 
- 39 Twenty Killer Hurts GENE LOVES JEZEBEL 
47 4 Doctor Doctor THE RADIATORS 
41 41 Litany (Life Goes On) GUADAL DIARY 
42 42 Freedom COOPER 
43 43 Girlfriend in a Coma THE SMITHS 
45 44 Talk About Love 0 POSITIVE 
48 45 Karla THE HOOTERS 
46 46 Like a Flame DOKKEN 
49 47 l Gone TRIUMPH | 
- 48 Seed That's Been Sown CRY BEFORE DAWN 
49 SINEAD O'CONNOR 
- 50 Down in the Trenches THE BROADCASTERS 
BO 
LAST THIS 
WEEK WEEK TITLE ARTIST 
2 1 Nothing Like the Sun STING 
4 2 Lonesome Jubilee JOHN COUGAR MELLENCAMP 
2 3 Tunnel of Love BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 
8 4 Permanent Vacation AEROSMITH 
; Cloud GEORGE HARRISON 
9 7 A Momentary Lapse of Reason PINK FLOYD 
6 8 REM 
10 9 Hysteria DEF LEPPARD 
13 10 Back for the Attack DOKKEN 
5 11 Kick INXS 
12 12 Joshua Tree U2 
= 13 A Very Special Christmas VARIOUS 
19 14 Babylon and On 
18 15 Crazy Nights KISS 
11 6 Vital Idol BILLY IDOL 
= 7 Chronicles STEVE WINWOOD 
Robertson ROBBIE ROBERTSON 
20 20 Hold Your Fire x BUSH 


WBCN’S BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: 
GEORGE HARRISON Dewi's Radio 


Hesitantest 


Dark Horse 


104 Fil 
NOCTURNAL EMISSIONS TOP 10 


Love and ROCkets........--sseseresssesesees , Sun, Moon 
Sinead O’Connor Lion & the Cobra 
Fields of the Nephilliim.............ceseseeseseees Preacher Man 
O Positive Cloud 
Motorhead. Eat the Ri 
Big Di H 
Valeano Suns Bumper Crop 
The Pixies Come On Pligrim 
Various. The Bigtime Syndrome 
The Leather Nun. Force of Habit 
RAW POWER TOP 5 
Motorhead Eat the Rich 
Metallica Gai Days 
Aerosmith Permanent Vacation 
Guns & -Appetite for Destruction 
DOKKEN......-cercessersesersseessssrseosee Burning Like a Flame 


SQUEEZE: 
THE THRILL IS GONE 


hen Squeeze threw it all away in 1982, 
W singer/songwriter/guitarist/frontman 
Glenn Tilbrook thanked supporters for 
allowing the members to prolong their 
adolescence. True enough, and these un-grown- 
ups had their charm: when Tilbrook would chirp 
about visiting his girlfriend only to end up helping 
her father fix the car and sleeping in “Separate 
Beds,” you just wanted to ruffle his hair and say, 
“Awww.” But when Tilbrook and lyricist Chris 
Difford tried to meet the challenge of the frequent 
“(if lazy) Lennon-and-McCartney comparisons by 
stretching their range (hello brooding soul, 
goodbye pop happiness), Squeeze crumbled amid 
growing pains. Difford and Tilbrook released a 
listless Eurodisco-pop flop (Difford and Tilbrook), 
then returned to the protective custody of their 
name-recognition band. ° 

The reformed Squeeze (with drummer Gilson 
Lavis, original keyboardist Jools Holland, new 
bassist Keith Wilkinson, and just-added key- 
boardist Andy Metcalfe) have released two 
albums that underscore the difficulties of trying to 
go home again. The first, 1985’s Cosi Fan Tutti 
Frutti, was an uncharacteristic downer as self- 
consciously cute ‘n’ clever as its title. The songs 
were slower, ostentatious with dissonance and 
studio tricks (tape loops, an omnipresent echo 
glaze); and Difford’s lyrics were his most de- 
pressed, sometimes teetering into smugness. (He 
mourns soccer casualties in “Heartbreaking 
World” without considering that their deaths 
might be connected to the behavior of the 
drunken louts he so often celebrates in song.) But 
misguided or not, the ambition of Cosi Fan 
avoided the safe route back. The new Babylon and 
On (A&M) desperately apologizes for Cosi and 
every other unyouthful (and uncommercial) thing 
the band has ever done. This determined return to 
simplicity has produced Squeeze’s first Top 20 
single: the admirably hooky and _ jittery 
“Hourglass.” They've regained the commercial 
ground lost after the abortive break-up; too bad 
their only apparent reason for existence is to make 
the new Squeeze sound like the old. 

The old Squeeze’s trademarks included Difford 
and Tilbrook singing in octaves, the boogieing 
keyboards of Holland (and Paul Carrack and Don 
Snow), and stripped-down, kinetic pop arrange- 
ments with the accent on catchy. As the band went 
on, Difford tempered outright misogyny (held up 


live and on record — 


as the usual prole defiance at first) into sexual 
frustration. At his worst, he wallowed in self-pity, 
but on dry-eyed songs like “Up the Junction,” 
“Women’s World,” and “His House Her Home,” 
Difford nailed down the travails of British 
working-class characters. Tilbrook’s plain-spoken 
tenor is well suited to both the cute adolescent 
tunes and the slice-of-life tales of self-loathing 
drunks who pain their lovers, their children, 
themselves. Difford’s croak — underused on every 
Squeeze record since Cool for Cats — is weathered 
and weary; hearing him try to hit a note and cling 
to it conveys struggle as well as any of his lyrics. 
On Babylon, the old Squeeze poke through 
clearest with “Tough Love,” a swirling, accordion- 
led waltz in which two lovers dance in circles of 
apologies and promises after he has once again 
belted her in a drunken pique. But that’s about it in 
the heart department this time around.. Difford 
mostly paints pictures of “footprints in the frost’ 
with no one to make them, and Tilbrook replaces 
the overreaching arrangements of latter-day 
Squeeze with sweatless, soul-poor dance grooves. 
“In Today’s Room” is about as eggheaded as 
alleged funk gets. (Tilbrook: “Time is a corridor 
that winds through my life.” Response: “Out of 
each door comes a day.” Get down!) Even one of 
Tilbrook’s better melodies, “Cigarette of a Single 
Man,” flutters away on bubbly keyboards so tasty 
that you forget Squeeze were once a spunky, 
scrappy bunch of guys who posed in bulging 
underwear flexing their muscles on their first 
album. The silly macho bravado has fallen away, 
but so has the underlying sass and curiosity. 
Squeeze’s November 17 performance at the 
Wang Center was as safe as the record. The band 
cranked out the old favorites — including a 
protracted “Black Coffee in Bed,” in which it 
divided the audience in four and _ tediously 
assigned each section a harmony to sing — 
alongside the jollier Babylon tracks. Hearing the 
new “Trust Me To Open My Mouth” in close 
proximity to Argybargy’s “Another Nail in My 
Heart” only proved that you can return to the old 
fast tempos without regaining the old sparkle. 
Tilbrook played the blue-eyed heartthrob guitar 
hero, Jools Holland acted mischievous, and 
everyone smiled a lot. Perhaps the road isn’t the 
best place to pull out the “I’m drunk and 
miserable” laments, but a song or two with at least 
a patina of anguish would have made a nice shift 
in mood. The ballads were pleasant, and the 
rockers were danceable. The concert proffered 


professional fun, the sort you work at. 
— Mark Caro 


METALLICA: 
NOSTALGIA DE LA BOUE 


bargain in my book, but Metallica’s cost 

cutting on The $5.98 EP: Garage Days Re- 
Revisited (Elektra) is still a saintly move. With last 
year’s Brobdingnagian Master of Puppets and now 
Garage Days going Top 30 with no airplay beyond 
the high-school carrier currents, these Frisco mosh 
marauders are the pube soundtrack of the New 
Recession, and any world-class combo that in 1987 
rejects a “fancy, so-called ‘real’ rehearsal studio” 
(in drummer Lars Ulrich’s description) for an “old, 
reliable, ever-comfortable and smelly garage,” 
then bashes out its selections in five days, deserves 
all the platinum it can get its paws on. The sunny 
liner letter informs us that “these are cover tunes, 
and you shouldn't take all this too seriously, 

Jeause:we don't! Yous won't. What with the 
§..and ‘tween-tune 


y ix dollars for six songs isn’t much ‘of a 


*“banter, as well as a shdating contest at the end of 
Budgie’s “Crash Course” and an approximation of 
doo-wop at the finish of the Misfits’ “Green Hell,” 


the EP is as loose, and as bruising, as.a runaway. 


caboose. 


The camaraderie in this music extends to an 


audience that sees itself in the four average 
suburban Joes on stage: lead guitarist Kirk 
Hammet and guitarist-singer James Hetfield firing 
off headlong solos as if their six-strings were 
arcade Uzis, Ulrich and new bassist Jason 
Newsted (replacing Cliff Burton, who died last 
September in an overturned van) making 
Mahavishnu-metered rhythms peel rubber across 
7-Eleven parking lots. Since graduating from the 


tales of phantom lords and songs of vengeful . 


steeds on their adrenalin-stoked debut, Kill ‘Em 
All (1983), to the toxic-shocking psychodramas on 
Ride the Lightning (1984), Metallica have com- 
municated the anxieties of current American 
adolescence with more fervor and inspiration than 
any working rock bunch. “Fade to Black” (on 
Lightning), for example, is the scariest, least 
cynical, most determinedly uplifting teen-suicide 
number I’ve ever heard. 

Metallica’s relatively adventurous arrange- 
ments further set them apart from the increasingly 
stagnant speed-metal pack for which they helped 
pave the way. You'll never hear Anthrax or Exciter 
use horn-like bass vamps like the ones on the 
Garage Days version of Diamondhead’s “Help- 
less,” or offbeat, hip-hop scrapings like the ones 


‘that end the EP. With a defiant-populist message 


complaining. 


that adds up to “Let me be who I am and let me 
kick out the jams,” Metallica can suggest that their 
closest historical precedent is the MC5. But better 
hedge that comparison: Metallica are neither the 
musical nor the political extremists the Motor City 
bad boys were. The Five tended toward anarchy, 
Metallica stick to post-progressive rise-and-falls 
— tricky, elaborate bass frills disappearing into 
damn-the-torpedoes flailing, dulcet riffs jerking 
out in trots and paces and knee kicks. Unlike 
anybody since Zeppelin, Metallica blare with a 
steamroller persistence that keeps the symphonic 
bizwiz from drifting off like dust in the Kansas 
wind. But since Metallica rarely move beyond 
tacking Influence A onto Influences B through Z, 
and they never toss all brain cells out the window 
with some carnal spontaneity-is-everything 
screed like the MCS, their delirium can get 
indulgent, even predictable, as it stretches over 
five minutes. Especially when, as is too often the 
case on Garage Days, they're dealing with so-so 
compositions by their inferiors. 

Metallica have no groove, no humping indicator 
of teenage lust — the drums just pull the thrash 
along, automatic as magnets careering toward a 
thick steel slab. The MC5’s objective in changing 
the world was to get laid more often by what they 
éonsidered more politically correct people, but 
Metallica know only fear and despair and anger, 
and they cope by becoming calm and rational as 
cold-blooded killers. Maybe sex has no mystery 
for the River's Edge generation; maybe de- 
mystification is even desirable. But it’s also kind of 
safe and tidy. A song or two about girls would be 
a nice touch. It’s creepy that the most adorable 
hook line here is a brag that the singer just 
murdered your baby, and it doesn’t mean that 
much. to him as long as she’s dead. 

But the Misfits wrote that, not Metallica, which 
reminds me that I’m not supposed to be taking this 
so seriously, it’s just a gang of urchins ballbusting 
their fave gooney tunes. If the two new-wave-of- 
British-pomp-metal covers on the A side last a 
minute or more too long, the B side, which 
advances from pre-slush Killing Joke (tribal doom 
innovators) to Budgie (cult object early-’70s sludge 
punchers) to the Misfits (American hardcore’s 
hook-happy answer to the Buzzcocks), is cleverer 
and more entertaining than any suite on David 
Bowie's Pin Ups (though not Red Kross’s Teen 
Babies from Monsanto). Garage Days headbangs 
vehemently enough to dislodge the cobwebs and 
knock the potatoes out of your ears. So quit 


— Chuck Eddy 


|| 
| WBCN’s MOST PLAYED SONGS 
_ WBCN’s MOST PLAYED LOCAL MUSIC _ 
1 Talk About Love O POSITIVE 
3 Vegas Baby DR. BLACK’S COMBO > ; 
4 Stop Twistin’ My Arm ‘BARRENCE WHITFIELD ee 
& THE SAVAGES 
Sisters Of THE Corrosion 


BETWEEN A.M. AND A.M. 


THURSDAY MORNING 
ROUTE FROM 


NATICK NEWTON, 


$1,000 


FOR HAVING WAAF 
BUMPER STICKER IT! 


| WAAF has the easiest bumpersticker contest in the 
| _ world. We always tell you exactly when and where to 
ee be spotted for $1000.00. 


We'll also be looking for vehicles with WAAF bumper stickers on 
Route 2 between Concord and Lexington Wednesday, Dec. 16th 
between 7 a.m. and 8 a.m. 


WAAF “THOUSAND DOLLAR” BUMPER STICKERS 
AVAILABLE ATALL: 


iy Store tr Levis locations and A.D.A.P. Discount Auto Parts stores and Wendy's re 
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RICHARD FELDMAN/ART 


From Tonight We Improvise: where the modern theater began 


Brustein 


Continued from page 1 


who have spent the years between 1980 and 1986 — - 


during which the reviews in this collection were pub- 
lished — watching Brustein, as artistic director, stage 
director, actor, critic, and ART paterfamilias, model all 
his hats. 

And let's face it, anyone who truly wants to can shoot 
an apple off his head, whatever it’s wearing. Brustein, to 
whom hubris has never been Greek, and whose 
admittedly thin skin has been known to glow with 
petulance, opens himself (like the book) to charges of 
conflict of interest. In a preface to Who Needs Theatre?, 
he himself puts the cards on the table, then proceeds to 
shuffle them to little substantial avail. He admits his 
“partiality” and offers it “without apology”; yet he 
describes the past seven years on the aisle (he has 
written off and on for the New Republic, and in other 
venues, since 1959 but has done so more regularly since 
coming to Cambridge than during his previous stint as 
dean of the Yale Drama School) as an exercise in 
bending over backward (wonder he could see the stage) 
to list his affiliations and his agenda. The fact is that he 
has not always been as upfront as he might —- for 
example, calling Ronald Ribman, in a piece entitled 

“Here Are the Playwrights,” “one of the most haunting 
dramatic poets our stage has ever seen, with three new 
plays announced for next season that have the capacity 
to make theatrical history” while failing to mention that 
at least one of these works, Sweet Table at the Richelieu, 
was being produced by his own American Repertory 
Theatre. Be that as it may, Who Needs Theatre?, to my 
mind, answers at least one corollary question: who 
needs Brustein? In a day where most dramatic criticism, 
even in high places, has become consumer-oriented and 
woefully undistinguished, we do. So let him suffer the 
slings and arrows his double dealing, however high- 
minded, invites. At least the man preaches about the art 
he practices with urgency and a biased, humane 
intelligence. And he puts himself on, as well as between, 
the lines. 

Brustein would claim, of course, that no critic is 
impartial — and he’d be right. Interviewed recently, as 
he got set to promote his book with one hand and the 
ART season with the other, he spoke with his customary 
deftness of criticism and its discontents. Too much of it is 
the thoughtless, thumb-directing stuff of Siskel and 
Ebert — which Brustein identifies with Danny Kaye's 
vaudevillean assessment of the Himalayas: “Loved him, 
hated her.” For his part, Brustein’s against naked 
judgments — hell, he’s against quality as a principal 
critical criterion. “I think I'd rather see an interesting 
idea done badly than a boring idea done well. And most 


. of our theater today is boring ideas done skillfully and 


technically well. And that’s why I think that critics who 
render these consumer-guide judgments and don’t tell 
us from what particular convictions the judgments come 
are failing the reader. About most critics, we don’t know 
what their politics are, their sexual predilections, their 
metaphysics, their religion. And these things do come to 
bear on their opinions.” So Brustein makes an effort to 
identify his prejudices — including the ones that result 
from his own theatrical crusades. Asked about the long 
threads of accolade that run through the book for such 
ART recidivists as Robert Wilson, Philip Glass, JoAnne 
Akalaitis, and Andrei Serban, Brustein doesn’t know 
whether to hatch chickens or eggs: “I wouldn’t praise 
them if I didn’t like them. And I wouldn't invite them 
here if I didn’t praise them and like them. So it’s not 
altogether inconsistent.” 

More informative to the Brustein critical canon is his 
belief — born of, and no doubt often frustrated by, his 
long-term attempt to run a theater — that an artistic 
entity should not be rated in terms of its most recent 
failure or success. Currently he has his feathers all a- 
ruffle about implications in the press that the new ART 
season — scheduled to include a “revised and 
expanded” version of William Hauptman’s Gillette, 
which had its premiere in 1984 as part of the ART/New 
Stages series; Brustein’s third adaptation, in as many 
seasons, of a Pirandello play, this time Right You Are (If 
You Think You Are), which he will direct; a mu- 
sic/theater piece based on “The Fall of the House of 
Usher” by the Philip Glass/Arthur Yorinks team that 
brought us The Juniper Tree (though directed not by 
Serban but by Richard Foreman); a _ Robert 


Wilson/Heiner Miiller collaboration called Quartet, 
based on Les liaisons dangereuses; and an Akalaitis 
treatment of “Tis Pity She’s a Whore — is dominated by 
old business. No one, Brustein points ouf, accused 
Stanislavsky of doing “retreads’” when the Moscow Art 
Theatre brought to life yet another Chekhov. But we 
Americans, he claims, don’t understand the concept of 
“repertory” (the American Conservatory Theatre in San 
Francisco is the only other prominent troupe in this 
country operating in true rep) or the importance of 
ongoing cultural institutions. 

“It's very hard to explain to a critic why repertory is 
important. But what having two or three shows in 
rotating rep in the course of one week does is de- 
emphasize the importance of the:single event and make 
the company the event. The productions are just part of 
the artistic institution’s identity. Also; it tries to make a 
statement about a system where a group of people work 
together over a period of time on a variety of projects.” 
By this reasoning, a disappointing show, or even a 
disappointing season (such as the ART produced last 
year), shouldn’t turn an audience off — though Brustein 
admits it does. “It’s hard to generate the kind of loyalty 
that dance and opera companies enjoy, because the 
theater is still stuck in commercial thinking. It’s a very 
hard job, one I’ve been at for 20 years and others have 
been at even longer, trying to change people’s minds 
about these systems — trying to convince them that the 
system is different, that a cultural institution is only 
worth its salt if it’s risking, taking chances, and that if not 
all those risks pay off, it’s still worth it.” 

The recurring Pirandello, too, is central to Brustein’s 
concept of a theater as harking back to the classics and 
lurching into the future all at once. At the ART, he 
aspires toward the example set by the Berliner Ensemble 
— though, when pressed, he’s understandably reluctant 
to set himself up as the Bertolt Brecht of Brattle Street. 
“Essentially, we're a classical company that alternates 
between classical and modern plays and tries to see the 
classical through the prism of the modern. That's what 
Brecht’s company did. His plays are almost all 
adaptations, mostly of classical plays. And when he 
looks at Coriolanus, it’s through the prism of Mother 
Courage. The other company that did this brilliantly in 
its time was the Royal Shakespeare Company in the 
early ‘60s” — back when a considerably less benign 
Brustein (who, in an obituary for fellow critic/director 
Harold Clurman, describes his younger self as a 
“slasher”’) was rattling the theater-establishment cage on 
both sides of the Atlantic, calling out for “no more 
masterpieces.” Now Brustein, always a derider of stage 
realism, has come to see Pirandello as the point where 
theater history meets the cutting edge: “He appeals to 
me particularly because he seems to be the father of 
most modern drama. He is the one who began to really 


pick at the whole notion of the illusionistic stage — this_ 


notion upon which realistic modern drama is based, that 
there was this fourth wall you were looking through. He 
thought this was absurd, as in fact it had been absurd for 
2000 years before realism. No one — not the Greeks, not 
the Elizabethans, not Moliére — had assumed there was 
a fourth wall. And what Pirandello was doing, and what 
Brecht was doing and Beckett was doing, was busting 
through it, saying, ‘Look, we know we're on a stage; we 
know we're in a theater; and what are the possibilities 
that can be generated if we act on that knowledge?’ ” 

Certainly the credos of Pirandello and the ART fit 
hand-in-glove — even when Brustein turns the garment 
inside out, as he did by simultaneously playing himself 
and Pirandello’s directorial nemesis, the tyrannical Dr. 
Hinkfuss, in Tonight We Improvise. No, Brustein’s 
company will not give us Arthur Miller: Hauptman’s 
Gillette — in which two drifters set up housekeeping on 
the lone prairie, at the intersection of myth and 
Wyoming — “is as close to a realistic play as we'll do.” 
Neither will the ART bring us witty British imports or 
Broadway musicals, both of which seem to get caught 
like bits of corn between critic Brustein’s gnashing teeth. 
What you come to realize, as you make your way 
through Who Needs Theatre?, is that Brustein’s ideas 
about what kind of theater is worthwhile dominate his 
criticism and sometimes mutate his standards, even as 
they shape the ART roster. 

The book is divided into sections: “Predecessors,” 
“Productions” (including thoughts on “Contemporary 
American Playwrights,” “The Auteur Director,” “The 
Broadway Musical,” “The British Conquest,” and 
“Prospects from Abroad”), and “Positions”; and the 
pieces, rather than being presented chronologically, are 


parceled out among them. (That's fine, but it would have 
been nice if Atlantic Monthly Press had seen fit to date 
and index the reviews.) Brustein writes with folksy 
erudition, in the first part, about Strindberg (for whom 
he envisions Joan Crawford as the perfect mate) and 
Brecht. And who can object to his taking baldly labeled 
positions — even if one such view is that the United 
States does not need a “national theater” since it already 
has such an animal, centipedal though it may be, in the 
nonprofit regionals such as his own? But when 
reviewing plays and productions as such, Brustein 
alternates between astute Broadway bashing and, where 
intentions are deemed more noble than those of the 
commercial theater, kindly welshing lest Tinker Bell die. 
“I just always worry and feel badly when any theater 
institution goes down. I think it’s a loss,” he admits. 
Clearly, he feels more justified in panning something big 
and unkillable like Dreamgirls, whose high-tech, high-- 
decibel onslaught he likens to being rolled over by a 
tank. And it’s not so much the tank’s relentlessness as its 
invulnerability that seems to invite Brustein’s attack. 

Brustein is at his best playing devil’s advocate to 
Broadway: not only is he appalled by Cats (to which he 
attaches the Ben Jonson epithet “This is the money-got, 
mechanic age”), like most everyone else; he dares to 
trash Tom Stoppard (The Real Thing) and Michael Frayn 
(Benefactors), in his view “artificers’” masquerading, 
with alarming success, as artists. And Stoppard, he 
alleges, is a right-winger to boot. On the other hand, 
Brustein offers a strangely insidious take on the 
provocative South African docudrama Born in the RSA, 
which he regards as manipulative and, in its chilling 
depiction of a black character's fantasized attack on the 
children of the ruling class, unconscionable. But here as 
elsewhere in discussing worthy — i.e., non-commercial 
— theaters, Brustein couches his remarks in so much 
billowing advocacy that it’s hard to discern his true 
opinions. And nowhere is the conflict between stan- 
dards and sack cloth more apparent than in the piece 
called “Opinions and Convictions” (one of several in 
which he-seems less to be responding to a work of art 
than answering other critics), wherein he blames the 
demise of the acting company at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on critics, and by implication audiences, 
unwilling to go the distance with actors chasing the 
elusive butterfly of competence. After all, they might 
someday have caught it. 

But Brustein is, as Don Shewey pointed out in a recent 
American Theatre piece, “one of the few distinguished 
men of American letters who has devoted his life 
exclusively to the theater.” He was hooked early — 
when, because of his inability to pronounce the “1” in 
“lollipop,” he was shipped off to elocution (or erocution, 
as he would have said it) classes. And despite the 
sniffing disapproval of his mentor, Lionel Trilling, who 
called the whole of drama “an orphan of literature,” 
Brustein has stuck like glue to his “first love.” “Only in 
the theater could we simultaneously satisfy our hunger 
both for permanence and for change.” Functioning as 
New Republic critic and ART impresario, he has no 
doubt also managed to satisfy simultaneously his 
hungers for attention and abuse. Few can paint 
themselves into philosophic corners with the flair of 
Brustein, who argues eloquently against the use of the 
regional theaters as tryout houses for Broadway, then 
winds up with egg on his face when the triumph of 
‘night, Mother (whose ultimate if unplanned destination 
was Broadway) leads to a blatant — and disastrous — 
tryout like Traveler in the Dark under his own roof. 
“That,” he says, “was a mistake I'll never make again. I'll 
never take a play with encumbrances on it. It has to be 
given to the company.” On the other hand, there are 
fiascos Brustein embraces — among them the Dario 
Fo/Franca Rame production, last season, of Archangels 
Don’t Play Pinball: “1 knew from the beginning that the 
play was a problem, but the rehearsals were delightful.” 

Clearly this is a man so immersed in the theatrical 
process that, for him, it eclipses the product — as his 
“convictions” sometimes do. And if he’s occasionally 
hoist on his own petard, even his own canard, he’s not 
wildly concerned. Of his dual roles he says, “I’m sure I’m 
caught in a considerable number of contradictions. But it 
also has forced me to continually, daily, weekly, 
monthly renegotiate my own principles. Reaffirm them. 
Make sure they’re clear to me, so that I can make them 
clear to my colleagues. And one of the ways I do that is 
through my writing. I will find from time to time that I’ve 
been inconsistent in a way that offends me personally. 
And other times I'll find that I’ve been inconsistent in a 
way that enlarges me.” Either way, shrinking from or 
puffing up, Brustein keeps trucking toward what he 
regards as a “necessary” theater — one he hopes will 
leave the isolationism of couch potatodom and even 
filmdom in its Epidaurian dust. 

Ultimately it is Brustein’s idealism, even compromised 
by his prejudices and defanged by his friendships, that 
makes him a valuable critic. Sure he’s pompous, but his 
loftiness is so impromptu that you know it’s deeply 
rooted in belief. Moreover, it has little to do with 
attainability or the box-office bottom line. “I believe in 
theater that has an impact on people's lives. I don’t think 
theater changes anybody permanently, but it can 
rearrange your consciousness. I believe in theater that’s 
not over-when you leave the theater; that you continue 
to reflect on and maybe even, I hope, dream about; that 
gets into the deepest recesses of your spirit, or, if I may 
use the word, your soul. And if we can manage 
something like that once a year, even once every two 
years, I think we've achieved our goal. I also believe in 
theater that unifies people, if only in argument; that 
forms a collective; that brings us together as a 
community.” In his writing, his hustling, even his casual 
conversation, Brustein advocates a return to that holy 
theater of yore, where mystery loved company. And if 
the job of high priest is open, well, there’s always room 
between hats for a miter. a) 
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Continued from page 5 
see this show. 
* 

The first image to confront you is Untitled #118 (1983) 
— Cindy as The Fresh-Scrubbed American Girl. Her 
open smile and clear untroubled gaze remind you of 
American musicals from the 1940s, and Sherman herself 
has said’ (in a 1983 ARTnews interview) that she was 
thinking of “a gooney young girl” when she posed, of “a 
Judy Garland and Mickey Rooney movie.” The in- 
nocence of the Girl undercuts the sophistication of the 
Dorothée Bis fashions she’s wearing (the 1983 series this 
picture belongs to was commisioned by New York 
retailer Dianne Benson for possible use as an advertise- 
ment), and the picture stands as an emblem of American 
innocence in the face of complex and often ugly 
experience. 

In the first gallery on the ground floor, the “untitled 
film stills” from 1977-’80 remain fierce — and funny. 
Seeing again the range of the roles she’s appropriated is 
astounding. In #16, with her no-nonsense haircut, her 
cigarette and ash tray, and the substantial chair she’s 
sitting in, she’s the Woman In Charge, though the 
framed photograph on the wall behind her — a male 
authority figure — implies that her position is male 
dependent. In #15, by contrast, she’s the Sex Bomb with 
parted lips looking luringly out the window for a trick. 
Décolletage (with a cross lying conspicuously across her 
bosom), short shorts, and high heels complete the 
provocative outfit. In #34 she’s the Lady In Waiting, 
lounging longingly on a dark-sheeted bed; the paper- 
back novel she’s tossed aside in boredom is entitled 
Prologue to Love. In #56 she’s The Existentialist, coolly 
regarding her reflection in a mirror like an angst-ridden 
Ingmar Bergman character. In #35, her classic Sophia 
Loren Of The Lower East Side parody, she says all that 
can be said about neo-realist low-budget chic. The 
Serious Girl in #13 reaches high above her head for a 
book entitled The Visual Dialogue. On the same library 
shelf is Barbara Rose’s important text American Art 
Since 1900, revealing that Sherman is not naive about 
the position she is assuming in American art. 

In most of the series, though, her blank look makes 
the interpretation ambiguous if not argumentative. It’s 
up to the viewer to give these images his or her own 
reading; and though the clues she leaves suggest 
scenarios of vulnerability, longing, rage, sadness, and 
emotional and sexual hurt, the slight exaggerations and 
the basis of the image in cliché make it harder to take 


those scenarios at face value — in fact, once you see the 
images gathered together, you sense that what's being 
commented on is not the individual scenario, but the 
scenario in which Sherman makes images and you 
interpret them. And what makes her work so rich is that 
even after you've sensed this larger ambition, you can go 
back to the ambiguities of individual scenarios and enjoy 
them all over again. 

The 24-by-48-inch color “Centerfold” series from 1981 
was her first big step technically and conceptually, and it 
remains her most successful work to date. With the 
“Centerfolds” (made for a never published project for 
Artforum in parody of the Playboy centerfolds), 
Sherman leaves camp behind and assumes a more 
empathetic identification with the character she 
portrayed. These girls are posed, to be sure (many are 
shot from above, in stretched-out-on-the-floor posi- 
tions), but they’re not caricatured. Instead of capturing 
the moment when these figures take on the cliché’d 
attitudes of objects of desire, Sherman has captured their 
moments of vulnerability. They make traditional 
centerfold photos look like violations — and they make 
you think of the traditional models as human beings 
rather than ornaments. By contrast, the 1983 series done 
for Dianne Benson is the weakest series conceptually — 
though it resulted in several powerful individual images 
— because here Sherman’s anger against male manipu- 


lation of the female image is the least disguised and the 


pictures that result lack the ambiguity that gives her best 
work its resonance and punch. 

The fashion series marked a crisis point. Even her 
admirers wondered how long she could continue basing 
her work on her own image without falling into 
repetition or running into dead ends. But the next year 
Sherman confounded her detractors and proved herself 
capable of moving beyond self-centeredness in her work 
based on the Grimms’ fairy tales. Originally com- 
missioned by Vanity Fair, which found them too 
disturbing to publish, the “Fairy Tales” are a Bettelhei- 
mian journey into the horror of the primitive childish 
psyche, where mothers are witches to be pushed into 
ovens and little boys get chopped up and added to the 
soup. Her cackling witches, pig-snouted humanoids, 
prosthetic-buttocked creatures, and evil-eyed an- 
drogynes connect one with the nightworld where fairy 
tales come truest. 

Sherman’s most recent works are her most radical and 
challenging. Approaching billboard size, they finally 
take the place of painting — as her work has been 
striving to do since the “Centerfolds.” Her color is lurid, 
otherworldly, almost psychedelic in these nauseating 
pictures of regurgitated food, franks and sausages (and 
rubber penises) drowned with ketchup, and half-buried 
body parts (she made the one with the ear before she 


Untitled #122, 1983 (detail) 


saw Blue Velvet). Most startling, however, is that she has 
removed herself from the pictures. Sherman has said 
that since she’s become famous, she’s sought to 
challenge her fans with each body of work she’s 
produced, that she’s tried to make pictures so ugly no 
one would buy them. If she has become identified in the 
popular imagination as the girl who takes pictures of 
herself in exotic costumes and weird wigs, then by 
removing herself from her pictures, she’s taken her 
biggest risk. Sherman remains the Baudelairean 
chameleon, the anti-dandy of the modern age, the nay- 
sayer to our expectations. If we have learned to love her 
too easily, then in the latest work she has told us all to 
take a hike — all she leaves of herself is a pile of puke 
and a heap of empty clothes. She'll come back next 
season, I hope, but what form she'll take we won't know 
until she shows us. O 


Beatles 


Continued from page 11 
pretensions, but to their concept of being a band. 

The title track of Magical Mystery Tour (1967) is an 
uncomfortable attempt to toss off a let’s-put-on-a-show 
theme in the manner of “Sgt. Pepper’s Lonely Hearts 
Club Band”; it might be the first rehash in the Beatles’ 
entire career. Of the other songs written for the poorly 
received British television special (their first obvious 
critical failure), only Lennon’s free-associative zenith, “I 
Am the Walrus,” stands out from a morass of automatic 
vaudeville (McCartney's “Your Mother Should Know”) 
and droning tunelessness (“Flying,” Harrison’s “Blue Jay 
Way”). Shaped as much by Ringo’s stuttering drums as 
by its stabbing strings, “I Am the Walrus” gives its 
chains of abstract images the visceral punch and gnomic 
heft of the most elementary rock-and-roll slogans. 
“Semolina pilchard/Climbing up the Eiffel Tower” 
becomes as much an everyday mystery as “Be bop a 
lula” — but without the indomitable good cheer, 
because amid the song’s mixed-up confusion (both sonic 
and verbal), the pain of the yelp “I’m crying” is 
unmistakable. To match it as an emblem of the Beatles’ 
baroque mid period, you’d have to go back to the single 
“Strawberry Fields Forever’/’’Penny Lane,” which also 
appears on Magical Mystery Tour, because the CD 
follows the US configuration by including the band’s 
1967 singles. (Other Beatles singles and stray tracks, 
from “I'll Get You” to “I’m Down” to “Don’t Let Me 
Down,” have not yet been transferred to compact disc. A 
Capitol representative said that there are not at present 
any plans to release an expanded version of the 1970 
Hey Jude singles compilation but would not rule out the 
possibility that such a odds-and-ends compendium 
might appear in the future.) 

A year later, the Beatles were renouncing the 
extravagant (and bourgeois?) indulgences that Pepper 
had wrought with The Beatles (known as the White 
Album), its austerity proclaimed by pop artist Richard 
Hamilton’s all-white cover, which contrasted dramati- 
cally with Pepper's luxuriant pop-personality jacket. Of 
a piece with similar moves by their compatriots, Bob 
Dylan’s John Wesley Harding and the Rolling Stones’ 
Beggars’ Banquet, the White Album exudes a bracing 
sobriety, a drive toward demystification, but it courts 
chaos much more assiduously than either of those two 
1968 signposts. Whereas the Beatles’ earlier work 
showed them fusing every first-generation rock source 
into an indivisible whole that could only be theirs, The 
Beatles finds them taking their creation apart piece by 
piece, spraying idioms and quotations and noises every 
which way. 

More than any other Beatles record (including the 
later, glossier Abbey Road and the nostalgic Let It Be), 
the White Album sounds resolutely up to date, 
presaging later developments in rock, from crazed heavy 
metal (‘Helter Skelter’) to folkie pastoralism (‘Mother 
Nature’s Son,” ““Blackbird’’) — in fact, the whole of ’70s 
rock seems to project outward from its surface. The 
album is also the band’s tottering, Modernist totem: 
dissolute and piecemeal, brimming with absurdist 
energy, intentionally self-referential (“Glass Onion’) 
and parodic (‘Back in the U.S.S.R.”). Notwithstanding 
the common complaint that the double set could be 
reduced to a theoretically stunning single LP, the album 
needs its sprawl, the opportunity to sneak up on a 
listener, the space to prove that John, Paul, George, and 
Ringo could wear any musical form they wished with 
style. The only trick they couldn’t pull off anymore is 
being the Beatles. 

The absence of unison vocal harmonies except as a 
background is the most immediate evidence of the 
group’s fragmentation — compositional collaboration 
was already a memory. Within the aura of sadness that 
surrounds the album, even McCartney’s stylistic experi- 
ments take on an air of melancholy. Most of them seem 
to rise up from an inaccessible, halcyon past: the 
baroque symmetry of “Martha My Dear,” the country- 
and-ragtime tale of “Rocky Raccoon,” even the Little 
Richard orgy of “Why Don’t We Do It in the Road?” 
Lennon expresses his estrangement from Beatles myth- 
ology in “Glass Onion” and compresses surreal balladry, 
bent hard rock, and doo-wop into the slogan ‘Happiness 
Is a Warm Gun” as a cosmic joke on all of pop history. 
Excepting the shimmering invitation of ‘Dear 
Prudence,” Lennon's finest moments and the album's 
signature pieces, ‘I’m So Tired” and “Yer Blues,” lay out 
a rage and bone-weariness that had never been heard on 
a Beatles record before. 

“I feel so suicidal/Just like Dylan’s Mr. Jones,” wails 
Lennon in “Yer Blues,” and though that may have been 
the drugs talking, it’s more likely that the time-worn 
structure and catharsis of the blues came easily to him at 
this moment in his development. The album's harshness 

Continued on page 16 
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350 S. Huntington Ave., Jamaica Plain. MA 02130 could also be attributed to the 
late-’60s guitar worship ushered 
in by the blues revival. The Bea- 
tles, surely aware of their rep as 
pop-loving softies, could hardly 
have resisted the challenge to 
prove their mettle. And indeed, 
the album features their most 
galvanic rockers; Lennon's “Ev- 
erybody’s Got Something To 
Hide Except Me and My Mon- 
key,” McCartney’s screaming 
“Helter Skelter,” and Harrison's 
“While My Guitar Gently 
Weeps,” with its shivering Eric 
Clapton overlays. It is here that 
the CD reproduction is most use- 
ful, threading through the jungle 
of guitars on “Monkey,” giving us 
renewed reminders of the force of 
Harrison’s taut curlicues and Len- 
non’s choked rhythm strokes. A 
guitar album is not what you'd 
expect from the Beatles, but with 
the CD magnifying the hardness 
of the hardest moments here, the 
White. Album is awfully close. 

~ Next to Pepper or even Abbey 
Road,’ The “Beatles has a warts- 
and-all openness and shameless 
naturalism. And because the ar- 
rangements are keyed to the ru- 
diments of the performances, 
what the CD gives us is intimacy 
rather than an empty glorifica- 
tion of studio wizardry. The few 
sonic tricks here come in the way 
of simple, illustrative effects ap- 
plied with a childlike brightness 
(jets whooshing on “Back in the 
U.S.S.R.,” birds twittering on 
“Blackbird”’) or a straightforward 
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Washington With the help of the CD’s partic- - 
ular and powerful focus, we hear 
the Beatles insisting on their frail- 
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their infallibility, fatigued, con- 
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fused, they seem to want nothing 


tacarty 


more than to melt into their au- 
dience, if only to tell them that 
now it’s time to say good night. 
In retrospect, The Beatles feels 
most like the band’s final record; 
what comes after it are simply 
alternate versions of the end. 
Abbey Road (1969), which offers 
their last recordings together, is 
the rational, professional good- 
bye, complete with a closing suite 
meant to accumulate into the sort 
of Big Statement that Sergeant 
Pepper could be proud of. But 
because that suite (stretching 
from “Mean Mr. Mustard” to 
“The End”) is composed of 
tossed-off crumbs that can barely 
carry the weight (this could be 
the ultimate McCartney house- 
of-cards trick), the greater joy in 
the piece lies in the playing, 
especially the three-way guitar 
war and McCartney’s gleaming, 
expressive bass work. (The lumi- 
nous gloss of the CD plays up the 


guitar-bass textures and reminds 

Rock n Roll Conquers you that the guitar sound here 
iy ended up dominating much of 

e the instrumental work in early- 
the Final Frontier ‘70s rock.) With Lennon chiefly 

° confined to the mutated Chuck 


Berry boogie of “Come Together” 
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(It’s a testimonial to the tangle of 
the group’s affairs that rock’s 
quintessential overproducer was 
masterminding a back-to-basics 
record.) Yet aside from 
McCartney’s mock-gospel title 
track and “The Long and Wind- 
ing Road,” the album sounds 
fresher, looser, and more surpris- 
ing than its circumstances give it 
any right to be. “I Dig a Pony,” 
“I've Got a Feeling,” and most of 
all the 10-year-old original “One 
After 909” recapture the group’s 
long-lost verve at rocking out, if 
only momentarily. “Two of Us” is 
heartbreaking both as music and 
as personal history, with its 
huddled harmonies playing off 
the Lennon-McCartney of 1969 
against the Lennon-McCartney 
of 1964 and maybe even the Phil 
and Don Everly of 1958. 

“We're going home,” sing John 
and Paul, providing a metaphor 
for Let It Be’s willful rush back 
into the early rock that shaped 
them, yet knowing full well that 
they were heading to different 
homes. Both were entrenched in 
the reaffirmation of adult, con- 
jugal love over the messy con- 
tingencies of group friendship 
that the Beatles always epito- 
mized, a move that at the time 
could only seem like a retreat 
from the public arena into the 
private one. The song isn’t a lie 
but a remembrance of a time 
when its terms still applied — as 
if Lennon and McCartney were 
singing about some legendary 
pair of friends who just happen to 
be them five years ago and who 
they could never be again. Years 
later, the song (and all these re- 
releases) completes their de- 
mystification, absolving them 
from their inability to carry on as 
the Beatles. It humanizes them, 
reminding us that using the 
Beatles as a metaphor for every- . 
thing in sight (from the ‘60s to 
rock to ourselves) is valid only 
because their music conjured up: 
and sustained those possibilities. 
And so in “Two of Us,” Lennon 
and McCartney sing, “You and I 
have memories/Longer than the 
road that stretches out ahead,” as 
they take their leave of each 
other. It is impossible not to hear 
it now addressed to us, as if by 
chance we had the good fortune 
to meet them on a road one day 
and discovered we had lived in 
the same house all along. a) 


Special 


Continued from page 9 
does is give solemnity its vulgar, 
consumerist reverse — as well as 
exaggerate (plus carnalize) any 
kid’s mania for toys. But ripping 
apart pomposity instead of song 
structures, she takes her more 
theatrical side right through the 
roof. 

It's back to ye olde romance for 
the Pretenders, Whitney Hous- 
ton, and, in a blaze of glory that 
will startle even fans who've 
come to expect nothing less, U2. 
They arrive from different places. 
Chrissie Hynde used to add 
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admirers to the Pretenders’ late. 


‘70s audiences because, along 


‘with a punkish manner that 


frequently didn’t feel like one, 
she could sing. Here was a 


- flowing Midwestern torchiness of 
' incense and honey as mysterious 


as the eyes under the bangs. Nat 
King Cole’s “Have Yourself a 
Merry Little Christmas” is a pop 
standard, and Hynde aces it — 
she sings it partly with the bite of 
a rocker suspicious of pop stan- 
dards, partly with just know- 
how, partly with the relief from 
attitude a pop standard offers 
her. Houston, whose closest 
brush with rock has_ been 
energetic if polite post-every- 
thing dance songs, triumphs with 
the transcendent fifths of “Do 
You Hear What I Hear?” because. 
as someone who's familiar to a 
fault with the joys of pop stan- 
dards, she reaches into herself, 
looks beyond the song. And it 
frees her. “Do You Hear What I 
Hear?” is the best thing Whitney 
Houston has ever done. “He will 
bring us goodness and light,” she 
sings, reaching back for the line 
like a soul-music genie against 
lovine’s grooving arrangement, 
with a background chorus that 
can shoo-be-doo when called on. 
Without a trace of staginess, 
Houston testifies in the spaces 
between the verses, as though the 
word “calculate” weren't in her 


vocabulary. “A song, a song”: 


indeed. 
There is only one man in pop 
music now who might follow 
Houston on this record, and 
Bruce Springsteen is him. His and 
the E Street Band’s version of 
Elvis Presley's “Merry Christmas 
Baby” does come like a gift after 
Tunnel of Love's solo cutback. 
This is Springsteen the jazzy- 
soulful singer instead of Spring- 
steen the writer, and the number, 
with Clarence Clemons taking 
a hot turn after Springsteen says 
“C’mon boys,” is sturdy in his 
masterful live way. But recording 
during a sound check last July in 
Glasgow, U2 complement 
Hynde’s and Houston’s Old 
World updates with the rock- 
group ethic of their “Christmas 
(Baby Please Come Home).” The 
song is Darlene Love's, from the 
Spector album, and Iovine has 
poured washes of her 
“Christmases” on top of the 
unsleek mix. Bono may be cover- 


' ing the mythic pop that shivered 


and shook during the years lead- 
ing up to Sgt. Pepper, but he’s 
thinking Frank Sinatra (whose 
singing he saluted at the end of a 
recent U2 concert). With Spring- 
steen’s, this is the only blues on 
the album. U2 hit the sleigh bells, 
and the Edge grounds the electric 
melody as seriously as if it were a 
church carol by Duane Eddy. 
Bono sings Love’s song like a 
man whose pleas are longingly 
phrased demands, like the world- 
class singer he’s more and more 
becoming. I imagine that if Elvis 
Presley were alive now, U2’s 
“Christmas (Baby Please Come 
Home)” would be on his tape 
deck this month, and next. A 
Very Special Christmas has to be 
on yours. 0 


Older 
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spoken prophesizing one step 
short of rap and a sputtering 
guitar line that gets your atten- 
tion without beating your head. 


: your head. The same goes for the 


driving “Hell’s Half Acre” — for 
once, his storytelling is up to his 
mythmaking. An Indian boy 
(Robertson is half-Apache) is sent 
to Vietnam, where he loses his 
soul; and when he returns home, 
he’s reminded that he was doing 
the dirty work of the types who 
took this country away from his 
ancestors. The homecoming-vet 
story has been told by everyone 
from Joe Klein to Huey Lewis, but 
Robertson invests his tale with 
enough twists, terror, and resig- 
nation to let it breathe. 

Some of the more left-field 
ideas blossom in spite of them- 
selves: “Somewhere Down the 
Crazy River’ is Charles 
Bukowski meets Ennio Mor- 
ricone, spoken mush redeemed 
by Sammy BoDean’s angular 
response vocal on the chorus. 
And “Sweet Fire of Love,” the 
choice U2. track, is rougher than 
anything the band or Robertson 
has done recently. “Didn't we 
break the silence” Robertson and 
singer Bono howl at each other, 
Robertson coming up, Bono 
swooping down, the two slam- 
ming into each other as the Edge 
crunches out his dirtiest six-string 
riff ever. (Their other song, “Tes- 
timony,” cruises on a grand 
groove and a Gil Evans horn 
chart but never shifts into high 
gear.) 

It’s the most ambitious tune on 
Robbie Robertson that points out 
his failings — and his potential. 
“American Roulette’ is ap- 
propriately claustrophobic, but 
does Robertson presume to do 
more than list the three over- 
exposed icons of the song in three 
verses? For example, “He was 
born . . . east of Eden” substitutes 
for diving in and exploring James 
Dean. Robertson sings as if inton- 
ing the names of Elvis, Marilyn, 
and Dean were sufficient. He 
hovers just above the surface, 
unwilling to open up the images 
he evokes. But the music nearly 
overpowers these shortcomings. 
The explosion from thoughtful, 
restrained elegy into vivid hard 
rock at the end of the first chorus 
and the way Robertson’s voice 
slumps to the floor and rolls 
against Maria McKee’s in the last 
chorus mean as much as the tale 
he is aching to tell. He’s a grizzled 
rock-and-roll veteran, intent on 
telling an adult story in an adult 
fashion, chased by a bruising 
beat, something Harrison and 
Jagger should try — _ unless 
they’re content to rust away. 0 


Stone 


Continued from page 10 
won't go away, like censorship 
for one, and to start supporting 
the fringes of the music that 
prove every day that there’s still 
something untamed and unde- 
sirable and unmarketable and al- 
ternative about rock and roll. 
The most resounding image of 
the show was its final one, Neil 
Young on stage blasting “Hey 
Hey My My (into the Black).” 
Sure, the song that goes “Rock 
and roll will never die” was an 
obvious choice to cap this Rea- 
gan-era montage of symbols 
calculated for maximum senti- 
ment. But Young’s song, which 
advocates burning out rather 
than fading away, outwitted its 
captors. This special, like Rolling 
Stone in the ‘80s, was a long 
tedious goodbye, all the more 
depressing because you know 
that in 10 years, for Rolling 
Stone's 30th anniversary, the 
same old anointed ones — Jagger 
and Bowie and Sting and maybe 
Bono and maybe Michael Stipe 
— will all be together con- 
gratulating Rolling Stone and 
rock and roll for hanging on 
another decade. Which is like 
Gulf & Western or the phone 
company congratulating itself for 
hanging on another decade. 
What was that again about ee 
away? 
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Continued from page 9 
Vetter are grim-faced talking 
heads, unable to mate their de- 
bating skills with human emo- 
tion. Robert F. McCafferty’s Ned 
takes a long time to get pissed 
off, and when he does it’s too 
little too late. Moreover, for the 
play to retain its integrity, Ned 
has to be an unappealing, irritat- 
ing little snot — McCafferty’s far 
too attractive (he looks like a 
plump Robert Hayes) and sweet. 
So though his performance wins 
our sympathy, it only exacer- 
bates Ned’s martyr complex. 
Triangle, Boston’s only theater 
dedicated to gay issues, also gave 
us our first look at’ William 
Hoffman's award-winning As Is. 
These two 1984 Off Broadway 
dramas, along with Harvey Fiers- 
tein’s Safe Sex, constitute the 
theater's most significant con- 
tributions to the AIDS dialogue, 
and they deserve to be seen. But 
As Is, far the better play, also got 
better treatment than this poor 
man’s Enemy of the People. 
Here, given the generally color- 
less performances, the sluggish 
pace, and one of the ugliest sets 


of the year (a dingy gray-and- 


purple hospital background, with 
a painted clock on the wall), it’s 
no wonder Triangle breaks 
Kramer's Heart. 0 


Musicals 


Continued from page 8 

missing a love story; it doesn’t 
take place in the real .world; it’s 
short on razzle-dazzle, stop-the- 
show numbers; and its book 
scenes melt in and out of the 
songs almost invisibly. There’s no 
way to predict how primitive it 
will look 20 or 40 years down the 
road. But for now, it is the very 
model of a modern major musical. 

It starts out by introducing us 
to Cinderella and her hateful 
step-sisters, Jack and his mother, 
and a baker and his wife, in three 
little mini-sets within the larger 
one. And it soon becomes evident 
that Lapine has invented the 
baker and his wife in order to tie 
together a whole series of fairy 
tales into one incredibly thick 
plot: all the characters end up 
going into the woods in search of 
something that will make their 
lives complete. 

Critics have complained that 
we don’t need Sondheim and 
Lapine to explain the metaphori- 
cal implications of fairy tales, 
since we have Bruno Bettelheim. 
But that’s a little like saying we 
don’t need Aeschylus because 
we have Edith Hamilton. Sond- 
heim and Lapine have turned 
textual criticism into art — and 
very charming art at that. (In- 
deed, this is probably the first 
Sondheim musical since A Fun- 
ny Thing Happened on the Way 
to the Forum that can honestly 
be called charming.) As the first 
act nears its end, you realize that 
despite the innumerable plot 
complications and digressions 
(all brilliantly handled, by the 


* 
| 
| 


way), Cinderella is about to be 
discovered by her prince; Jack, 
his mother, and the beanstalk are 
about to live happily ever after; 
the baker and his wife are about 
to lift the curse that has 
prevented their having children; 
and Little Red Riding Hood is 
about to undo the damage done 
by the Wolf. In short, the obliga- 
tory happy ending is going to end 
act one. And you wonder all 
through the intermission what 
Lapine and Sondheim have up 
their sleeves for act two. 

As soon as you see it, though, 
you give yourself a mental kick 
for not having figured it out 
immediately. The happy endings 
are all going to turn sour, and the 
characters are going to have to go 
back into the woods to put their 
lives together again. If the first 
half is charming, the second half 
is wise. And the whole is a 
completely satisfying piece of 
work, graced by ensemble per- 
formances and a typically clever 
Sondheim score. The show never 
seems to stop — not for a book 
scene, not for a song, not for a set 
change. It is an entity, not an 
amalgam. And that’s why it 
leaves all those GOOFOMS in 
the dust. 0 


Magnani 
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disconnected, and in the moments 
before the phone rings again (sig- 
naling the start of act two), as she 
reaches above her head, buried 
deep in her pillow, to replace the 
receiver, we can see her energy for 
this brave performance run out. 
When she hears his voice again, 
there’s an edge of exhausted bit- 
terness in her own as she tells him 
how “sweet” he is to call her back. 
She’s too tired and too angry to 
dissemble any longer; she con- 
fesses she hasn’t had the strength 
to dress herself, that she’s come 
close to suicide. This is the rav- 
aged, confessional section of the 
speech, but it’s rock hard and ac- 
cusatory, too, and he can’t cope 
with it — he hangs up. At this 
point (act three) she’s gone too far 
to stanch the flow of her feelings; 
she prays to God for him to call 
again, she thinks she hears his car 
on the street and drifts through 
the apartment like a ghost, waiting 
for the buzzer to sound, she 
throws herself on the bed in a fit 
of weeping. When the phone rings 
for the final time, all she can do is 
wrap the cord around her neck 
and beg him to do what she can’t 
summon up the courage for: say 
goodbye. 

Rossellini’s direction is ex- 
traordinarily sensitive and self- 
effacing;.you don’t think about 
how he’s moving the camera, but 
then you suddenly realize how 
daringly close it is to Magnani as 
she cradles the receiver in her 
pillow. Rossellini could be a klutz 
on occasion, schematic and 
pedantic, but Magnani always 
seemed to bring out his sensuous, 
empathic side. The Human Voice 
is an unsung demonstration of 
the magic of collaboration be- 
tween actor and director. Just 
when you think Magnani 
couldn't possibly have any more 
to give to this role, she reaches 
inside herself and digs up a new 
level of feeling, and Rossellini’s 
right there to record it — they're 
caught in the same _ intricate 
emotional rhythm. Afterward, I 
felt as if I hadn’t breathed for the 
entire 35 minutes. 0 
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“When a person becomes ‘high profile’ in this coun- 
try today, it is often hard to separate fact from fic- 
tion. In this book, my friend Jerry Falwell allows us 
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from, and where he is going. His critics will be sur- 
prised, his friends will be pleased. But whether critic 
or friend, one will never question his faith after read- 
ing this book.” 
— Vice President George Bush 
“This remarkable man is, as the saying goes, ‘for real’ 
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The author of All My Sons, Death of a Salesman, The 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. As fires go, the 
inferno of 1872 didn’t just take the cake 
— it took the entire Financial District, 
1000 buildings and nearly 70 acres. (It 
was the most costly fire per acre up to 
that time.) You can see what the city 
looked like in the aftermath in “Views 
of the Ruins: Photographs of the Great 
Boston Fire of 1872 by James Wallace 
Black,” which opens today at the State 
Street Bank and Trust Company’s 
Concourse Art Gallery. The photos, by 
the way, are more art studies than 
documentary artifacts, and they made 
Black’s career. The show is up through 
February 26. The gallery is located on 
the lower level of the bank, 225 Franklin 
Street, Boston. Gallery hours are 
Monday through Friday from 9 a.m. to5 
p.m. Admission is free. 

THEATER. You might not want to 
wander into an Edward Gorey cartoon 
(something downright creepy is always 
going on), but it’s pretty safe to go 
looking for Lost Shoelaces. This 
collection of vignettes based on some 
unpublished Gorey short stories gets its 
Boston premiere tonight at Club 
Cabaret, 209 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
Presented by the Creative Club of 
Boston, it’s a benefit for the Hospice 
Federation of Massachusetts. You'll need 
a prepaid reservation for the evening, 
which includes cocktails, performance, 
buffet dinner, and a “celebrity ornament 
auction.” All starting at 6 p.m. Tickets 
are $50. Call 536-8999. 


Turspay 


MUSIC. With his piping melodica and 
his slowly rippling rhythms, Pablo 
Moses really does deliver peace like a 
river in his largely instrumental 
meditations on and deconstructions of 
reggae. Dance or reflect as you will to 
this Zen master of dub. At the Channel, 
25 Necco Street, Boston. Tickets are 
$9.50 and $10.50. Call 451-1905. 
DANCE. Midweek’s a good time to 
brush up on your dance geography, and 
since the National Dance Company of 
Senegal’s in town, you have no excuse 
for not showing up. As you might 
expect, the company incorporates 
ancient rituals and legends of Senegal to 
the accompaniment of traditional music 
and fervid chantings. Presented by 
Dance Umbrella, with curtain at 8 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow at the Strand 
Theatre, 543 Columbia Road, 
Dorchester. Tickets are $14.50 and 
$16.50. Call 492-7578. 


MUSIC. The third LP by Southerners 
Fetchin’ Bones seems a shade less 
caustic and zany than their first two, but 
last year’s Bad Pumpkin in particular 
was sharp enough to make them one of 
the most overlooked bands in the land. 
Tonight at Axis, 13 Lansdowne Street, 
Boston. Call 262-2437. 

FILM. In our continuing effort to get 
you to help preserve the Grand Olde 
Movie Houses in town, we're directing 
your attention to the Capitol Theatre, 
204 Massachusetts Avenue, in Arlington. 
All this week (and through tomorrow) 
you can see the original, full-length 
Wizard of Oz for $3 ($1.50 for seniors 
and for children under 12 at matinees). 
You can get in for even less cash if you 
pick up a $1-off coupon from the 
Harvard Square Herrell’s Ice Cream or 
the Herrell’s in the theater's lobby. 
Showtimes are today and tomorrow at 4, 
7, and 9 p.m. Call 648-4340. 


Tuurspay 


THEATER. Langston Hughes retold 
the Christmas story to his own (and our) 
liking as a gospel song-play. Presented 
by the National Center of Afro- 
American Artists, it opens tonight, 
featuring the Children of Black 
Persuasion and the Voices of Black 
Persuasion. Curtain is at 8 p.m. at 
Northeastern University’s Ell Alumni 
Auditorium, 360 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston. Tickets are $10. Call 437-2247. 
MUSIC. He's so off the cuff with song 
selection and performance that he can 
be alternately out of this world and 
beyond the pale. But the spare guitar 
picking, the whisper of tragedy in the 
voice, and the dry humor of Spider John 
Koerner keep you waiting for the next 
stroke. Besides, he was a third of the 
celebrated Koerner, Ray, and Glover, the 
only early-’60s folk-and-blues-revival 
combo you can still claim to like without 
blushing. Want a sample of Koerner’s 
attitude? His latest album is called 
Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Been. 
Two shows, 7:30 and 10 p.m. at 
Nightstage, 823 Main Street, Cambridge. 
Call 497-8200. 

FILM. The Hungarian filmmaker Marta 
Meszaros isn’t well known outside her 
native Eastern Europe, but the stark, 
forthright titles of her movies — 
Adoption, Riddance, Nine Months, The 
Girl — alone make us curious about her. 
Her work, which deals with such themes 
as the subordination of women, the 
conflicts between rural and urban 


a 


Friday: Doc Cheatham 


culture, and the plight of state-reared 
children, is being shown at the Institute 
of Contemporary Art in the series “A 
Woman’s Vision: Six by Marta 
Meszaros.” Today, a double feature: 
Adoption at 5:30, Nine Months at 8. 
Tickets are $3.50. Call 267-9300. 
DANCE. If the National Dance 
Company of Senegal left you thirsting 
for more foreign dance, well . . . will you 
settle for a company from out of town? 
The New York-based Eva Dean Dance 
Company shows up tonight for a four- 
night stand at Mobius (354 Congress 
Street, Boston). We don’t know anything 
about the troupe, but the press release 
caught our eye. It lists Solo, which is 
accompanied by African drum music 
and ‘80s pop, Luscious Bodies Flying 
Through the Air, in which “two women 
whistling in a bathtub provide the 
score,” Context II, “tribal rhythms on 
and around a wooden table,” and 
Untidy Packages, ‘moving lights and 
strange whisperings.” Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tickets are $7. Call 542-7416. 


RIDAY 


THEATER. After three go-rounds with 
the master, the ART’s program is 


Monday: James Wallace Black, Fire Engine on Devonshire Street 


starting to look like “Six Pirandello 
Plays in Search of an Auteur,” but we 
don’t mind. Beginning tonight, Robert 
Brustein directs his own adaptation of 
Right You Are (If You Think You Are), 
Pirandello’s “comedy of illusion and 
intrusion,” which “explores the 
difficulty and undesirability of probing 
into other people's lives.” It’s presented 
by the American Repertory Theatre at 
the Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Friday and Saturday and at 2 and 7 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tickets are $13 to $26. Call 
547-8300. 

MUSIC. Nightstage is hosting a jazz 
seminar of sorts, with an uncommonly 
broad historic perspective tonight and 
tomorrow night. The classic end of the 
spectrum will be covered by two of the 
music’s grand old men, trumpeter Doc 
Cheatham and pianist Sammy Price; — 
the more contemporary perspective will 
be provided by 
composer/pianist/vocalist Dave 
Frishberg. Price and Cheatham have 
been known to sing a few bars as well, 
so expect a mini-vocal festival. 
Nightstage is at 823 Main Street, 
Cambridge. Shows are at 8 and 10:30 
p.m. both nights. Tickets are $10. Call 
497-8200. 


(Bob Blumenthal, David Bonetti, 
Carolyn Clay, Owen Gleiberman, Paul 
D. Lehrman, Milo Miles, and Charles 
Taylor helped out this week.) 
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HOT 


by Clif Garboden 


SATURDAY 


2:00 (7) Football. Army versus Navy. 
4:00 (5) The Statiers’ Christmas Present. Holiday 
song and mirth from the Statler Brothers. (Until 5:30 


p.m.) 

5:30 (7) The Heisman Trophy Award. This year's 
winner named, toasted, honored, praised, etc. 
(Until 6 p.m.) 

6:30 (2) The Nutcracker. Mikhail Baryshnikov and 
Gelsey Kirkland soar through the Tchaikovsky 
holiday classic sans bears. The standard public-TV 
version of this, filmed more than a decade ago. 
Stand up, Gelsey! (Until 8 J og 
8:00 (2) The Rescue of Stranded Whales. A 
critter show with a local excuse. The efforts of 
scientists and staff from the New England Aquarium 
last year to save three whale calves on the 
Cape. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (44) Austin City Limits. The first of three ACL 
concerts shown tonight. Featuring the music of 
Chet Atkins (and friends). (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring music from 
Randy Travis. (Until 10 p.m.) 

10:00 (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring music from 
Johnny Cash and the Carter family. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (68) The Invisible Man Returns (movie). Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke and Vincent Price show up — or 
don't — in this 1940 follow-up to the story of the 
man who wasn’t there. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 

11:20 (2) James Galway’s Christmas Carol. 
Repeated from last week. Fiutist Galway runs 
through his favorite holiday numbers. To be 
repeated on Monday at 11 p.m. (Until 12:20 a.m.) 


SUNDAY 


10:00 a.m. (2) Nature: The Volcano Watchers. 
Repeated from last week. — into the super- 
heated depths of active craters for scientific and 
cinematic purposes. (Until 11 a.m.) 

11:00 a.m. (2) Nova: Anciént Treasures of the Deep. 
Repeated from last week. A dive down to the oldest 
sunken ship ever discovered in the Mediterranean. 
(Until noon.) 

1:00 (2) Upstairs, Downstairs: Missing, Believed 
Dead. Repeated from last week. 

1:00 (4) Football. The indianapolis Colts versus the 
Cleveland Browns. 

1:00 (7) Football. The Philadelphia Eagles versus 
the New York Giants. 

1:00 (38) Guilty or Innocent: The Sam Sheppard 
Murder Case (movie). George Peppard and William 
Windom star in a 1975 dramatization of the 1954 
spouse-a-cide that for some reason dominated the 
news for months. (Until 4 p.m.) 

3:00 (2) Christmas with the Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir and Shirley Verrett. Seasonal choral works 
from the above-mentioned carolers. To be repeated 
on Thursday at 11 p.m. (Until 4 p.m.) 

3:00 (5) Norman Rockwell and the Saturday 
Evening Post. For whatever reason we're all sup- 
posed to be so interested in Rockwell this year, 
this is the NR show to watch. Former Post art 


DOTS 


director Ken Stuart offers frank commentary on the 
artist's life intercut with newsreel footage to place 
the man’s work in history and interviews with many 
of the just folk who posed for his paintings. 
(2) The all around. (Until 4 
2 owe Beauty. Repeat ‘om 

week. An ice ballet of the drowsy fairy-tale classic. 
(Until 5:15 p.m.) 

4:00 (4) Football. The Pats versus the Denver 


4:30 (7) College Basketball’s Top 10. A preview of 
the yey ter 4 hoop season. (Until 5 p.m.) 
6:00 (38) A Christmas Carol. Animated Scrooge 
plus ghosts. (Until 8 p.m.) 
6:00 (44) U Facing Fearful 
Odds. (Until 7 p.m.) 


6:15 (2) The Repeated from last week. 
David Bowie introduces this dialogue-less anima- 


tion of Raymond Briggs’s simple-but tt tale of 
a boy and his snowman. A wonderful . (Until 
p.m.) 


(2) Christmas Eve on Sesame S$ 
Fundraising to children. Hey kid, you don’t want 
Bird to end up sleeping in the gutter, do you? T: 
your mom and dad to send money now. In spite of 
that aspect, this is an okay urban holiday special. 


Through Christmas. 
An animated inanimate bruin misses the big day. 
(Until 8 p.m.) ; 
8:00 (2) Nature: Tiger. Beautiful (and, of course, 
aa critters in their natural Indian habitat. 
Beautiful film here. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) K*I*D*S. A TV-38 children's show that 
profiles four youngsters whose accomplishments 
match most kids’ fantasies. A very good job, and 
something to be encouraged. (Until 8:30 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Theatre: Northanger Abbey. 
Katharine Schlesinger, Peter Firth, Robert Hardy, 
and Googie Withers star in Jane Austen's satire 
about a woman who falls in love with the young 
master of a remote country house, only to discover 
that he’s living the life of a Gothic novel. (Until 10:35 


p.m.) 

9:00 (4) Downpayment on Murder (movie). Serious 
non-holiday TV-movie fare about a battered wife 
whose husband finally tries to kill her. Connie 
Sellecca and Ben Gazzara star.(Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) A Hobo’s Christmas (movie). Barnard 
Hughes, Gerald McRaney, and Wendy Crewson star 
in the story of a bum who rides the rails to Salt Lake 
City to surprise his long-distant son. This too is a 
TV-movie. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:35 (2) Mystery: Gaudy Night, part three. 
Repeated from last week. The unsatisfying con- 
clusion to one of the worst adaptations from 
literature ever to be allowed on Channel 2. (Until 
11:35 p.m.) 

11:00 (38) Ask the . How many sheets of 
Paper are wasted annually because computer 
printers spit out an extra page after each job? 


MONDAY 
7:30 (MCC) The Adoration of Godzilla. The Merry 


Christmas Channel (a special seasonal offering to 
many local cable subscribers) presents the King of 
the Monsters versus the King of Kings in this 
traditional holiday classic. “| breathe my fire for 
him, haruumph-haruumph-huhm.” (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (2) The True Gift of Christmas. Another 
holiday on ice. This one features La Befana, Italy's 
Santa, and a young boy out to discover what it's 
really all about. (Ever notice how often the question 
comes up?) Slip-sliding through the action will be 
Toller Cranston, Robin Cousins, Jo Jo Starbuck, 
Norbert Schramm, and Kitty and Peter Carruthers. 
To be repeated on Tuesday at 11 p.m.) 
8:30 (4) Eye on the Sparrow (movie). More serious 
non-holiday TV-movie fare, this time with Mare 
Winningham and Keith Carradine as a blind couple 
who want to adopt a child. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Breakthrough at Reykjavik: A 

. Marvin Kalb hosts a live recap of the 
triumphs and disappointments of previous summit 
conferences. Name three things that really changed 
the way we live that was discussed at any of them. 
(Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 Football. The New York Jets versus the 


11:00 (2) James Galway's Christmas Carol. 
Repeated from Saturday at 11:20 p.m. 


TUESDAY 


7:00 (MCC) Santa Claus in Prison. An animated 
special about how that jolly old elf was arrested in 
Akron for breaking and entering. (Until 10 p.m.) 
7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Philadel- 
phia Flyers. 

8:00 (2) Nova: Riddle of the Joints. From Eddie's 
Truck Stop to Bettey’s Riviera Room, millions suffer 
from rheumatoid arthritis, a condition for which 
there is no known cause or cure. Mom said you'd 
get it from cracking your knuckles and sitting on 
cold cement bleachers. Mom was not right about 
this. And actually, the joints alluded to in this show's 
title are the ones where your bones meet, not the 
ones where careless lads and lasses meet to drink 
too much. A mystery of science followed from ciues 
found in a medieval abbey to a small town in 
Connecticut in hopes of at last understanding this 


affliction. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Claire Bloom and Joss 
Ackland star in the dramatized romance between 
writer/theologian C.S. Lewis and Joy Gresham. 
(Until 10:30 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) The Barbara Walters Special. Tonight's 
victims are Eddie Murphy, Sean Connery, and Don 
Johnson. (Until 10 p.m.) 


10:00 (5) September —— An American Autumn 
with Natalie Jacobson. Remembering fondly the 


recent past. Natalie goes to the last Sox game, the 
first Pats game, and the Head of the Charles boat 
race and basically hacks around New England when 


the trees are at their colorful best. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) The True Gift of Christmas. Repeated 
from Monday at 8 p.m. , 


WEDNESDAY 


7:30 (MCC) Christmas with Qaddafi. Holiday cheer 
from the shores of Tripoli as hundreds of orphans 
gather at the Libyan leader's knee for a festival of 
song. (Until 11:30 p.m.) 

8:00 (2) Discover: The World of Science. T t's 
scientific topics include what we can learn from 
dolphins, a dig into Egypt’s underground tombs, 
and a study of why some people gain weight no 
matter how little they eat. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (7) Frosty the Snowman. The annual retelling 
of the living-snow legend. (Until 8:30 p.m.) 

8:30 (7) "Twas the Night Before Christmas. 


Repeated from before the dawn of time. One of the 
worst poems ever to become part of the cultural 
vocabulary. in animated . (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) The Kingdom 
Divided. The first of a three-part Bill Moyers series 
on religion and political events here and abroad. 
Tonight we look at the bloodletting in Central 
America and how it has sparked a conflict between 
moderate US Christians and fundamentalists. (Until 


10:30 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) A Christmas Special with 
Pav: Same as always. (Until midnight.) 


THURSDAY 


7:00 (MCC) Holiday in Tupper Lake. Christmas 
magic abounds as we check in with the Clempsey 
family of Tupper Lake, New York, to celebrate the 
best bear season ever. (Until 9:30 p.m.) 
8:00 (5) Hockey. Team USA versus the Russkies in 
(38), Gentioman 

’s Agreement (movie). 
Gregory Peck and Dorothy McGuire star in the 
then-startling 1947 drama about a crusading 
newspaper writer who poses as a Jew to discover 
the nation’s undercurrents of prejudice. (Until 10:30 


p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Mystery: Amee Christie's Miss Marple: 

Nemesis, part one. first of four Ms. Marple 
arns starring Joan Hickson as the elderly sleuth. 
onight, Marple inherits an ancient unsolved case. 

(Until 10 p.m.) 

11:00 (2) Christmas with the Mormon Tabernacle 

re and Shirley Verrett. Repeated from Sunday 

at 3 p.m. 


FRIDAY 


7:30 (MCC) The Talking Heads Christmas Special. 
David Byrne and the band travel to a remote 
Vermont inn for a traditional carol sing around an 
= ‘os “Psycho Santa, Ho-ho-ho.” (Until mid- 
night. 

(5) Trenchcoat (movie). A Disney mystery 
about a writer researching a crime story on Malta 
who falls into the familiar web of romance and 
international intrigue. Margot Kidder and Robert 
Hays star. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (7) A Charlie 


Brown Christmas. In which 
everyone finds a Metropolitan Life policy under the 
tree. (Until 8:30 p.m.) 

(38) Mr. Deeds Goes to Town (movie). Gary 
Cooper stars as the dumb millionaire with nothing 
but good intentions who ends up being Jean 
Arthur's pawn in this heartwarming 1936 classic 
about greed and good deeds. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
8:30 (7) How the Grinch Stole Christmas. The only 
commercial animated Christmas special worth a 
damn. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Asinamali! From Broadway, we have a 
musical complaint against apartheid in South 
Africa. Unusual? Yes. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (25) America’s Top 10 Special. 
Contemporary sounds for the holidays. (Until 10 


p.m.) 
11:00 (2) Tokyo Day. Dennis Day's overseas 
cousin? No, a portrait of a day in the life of Japan's 
bustling metropolis. (Until 11:30 p.m.) 
11:30 (2) James Rosenquist. Watching American 
pop painter Rosenquist at work in his studio 
creating Ladies of the Opera Terrace. (Until 
midnight.) 

* * 
The 525th line. A note to all the dimwits among our 
readers: the Merry Christmas Channel (MCC) does 
not exist. It’s our little holiday joke, okay? Asinamali 
and An American Autumn with Natalie Jacobson 
are for real. 


| 
Dance Party with D.J. 
STEVE LEBEL 


Every | 
THE CANDLE 


For more info. please 
call 566-9014 


It's a party in a box. This exciting VCR Game 


Available at 


Buy one- 
Get one free. 


How’s this for a holiday special? Buy any one of the VCR games featured 
below and Parker Brothers will send you another one of them free! They 
make great holiday gifts; give one and get one back for yourself. 


Parker Brothers classic whodunit comes to 
life on your VCR. With CLUE VCR. the ever 
popular mystery ts more exciting than ever 
And CLUE II offers new mysteries with 
different plots, twists and excitement With 
over 45 murders to solve, the fun never ends' 


has everything you need to enjoy the thrills of 
thoroughbred racing in your own home Over !00 
different outcomes -- you can play every night 


Soft Contacts $ 
Regular Daily Wear 


We’ve Rolled Our Prices Back to 1972 
At All Stores Nationwide for a Limited Time 


Eyeglasses 


*$25 Sale Price Includes: Your choice of a large 
group from our ‘Fashion’ frame selection with 
prescription lenses. There is never an extra charge 
for photogrey, oversize or tinted lenses. 


*Barnes Hind Softmate ‘B’ 
Spherical Daily Wear Lenses 
Reg. to $39 


*Single Vision Non-Cataract Lenses — Pricing Does Not Include Eye Exam 


A Tradition of Quality - A Revolution in Pricing ” 


BOSTON—229 Newbu 
Exeter & Fairfield 


Street—Between 
treets 536-4896 


CAMBRIDGE—56 J.F.K. Street (Boylston St. 


BROOKLINE NEWTON Copley Sq BOSTON BOSTON Downtown 
232 965-7970 262-1144 
279 A HARVARD ST The Mail at 275 DARTMOUTH ST Serna oT 

Chestnut Hill Newbury St A eer 

NATICK CARENDGS CAMBRIDGE BELMONT CENTER 
651-3044 nm 868-4554 489-5113 

Route 9 Plies scat 355 FRESH POND PKW 61 LEONARD ST 

we And Central Squares Near Porter Next To Bildner's 


2 Biks. from Harvard Square Station 
6-6031 


NOW OPEN SO. WEYMOUTH! 
980 Main Street (Rt. 18) 


Pleasant Shops 337-0753 


EYE EXAMS oroptometry cos 


2861 NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 


(Until 8 p.m.) 
| REAT By 
566-9014 
é 1222 Commonwealth Ave. 
Corner Harvard & Comm. Ave. 
| | 
| he Birthday 
| Phoenix. 
Now On Sale Fridays. 
Aluet= 
$49.95 
CLUE* VCR and CLUE II* 
Lae 
PARKER | 
RACES 
$39.95 
Let's Go to the Races 
SS Ses S = 
4 
The Movie Buff’s Movie Store 
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LISTINGS 


from 4 p.m.-8:30 p.m. at 


SOMETHING NEW OLDIES SHOW 


EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON — 


Kinvara 


This Sunday 
HEARTBREAKERS 


Starting this Sunday Dec. 6 and every Sunday, 
with Boston's best 50’s and 60’s band 


VIEWPOINT 
Now every Sunday continuous music from 4 p.m.-1:30 a.m. 
Every Monday night HARVEST HOME 
IRISH & AMERICAN MUSIC FROM Thursday thru Sunday 
NEVER A COVER! REASONABLE DRINK PRICES! 


34 Harvard Ave. «Allston MA« 
783-9400 


Free parking in rear 


17 HOLLAND ST. 


07H) 


DAVIS SQ. SOMERVILLE 


Y 


Fri., Dec. 4 
THE SECRETS 


Sat., Dec. 5 
GARR LANGE 

AND THE BIG RIG 
ON THE 


® 


| 776-9667 FREE ADMISSION BEFORE 8:30 


‘ 


Wed., Dec. 9 
World Soul Music with 
THIRD ESTATE 


and Green Fuse 
Thurs., Dec. 10 


PLATE O’SHRIMP 
Myriard Creatures 
Fri., Dec. 11 
Cajun Dance Party with 


THE BOOGALOO 
SWAMIS 
Sat., Dec. 12 
STEVE SMITH 
AND THE NAKEDS 


FRONT 98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
343 WESTERN AVE. 247-8605 
CAMBRIDGE 492-7772 
Fri. & Sat., Dec. 4 & 5 
Fri. & Sat., Dec. 4 & 5 WHITEWALLS 
IRIE Mon., Dec. 7 DAVID GREENFIELD To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Performed at Sunsplash '87 Wed., Dec. 9 DJ/DANCE Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 
Sun., Dec. 6 02215 by Thursday a week before the Friday 
D from that Friday to Friday of the following week. 
Every Tuesday is no charge, but your copy is subject to our 
POSITIVE BENT revision and to space limitations. Include the 
Jazz Dance Music time, date, place, and nature of your event, and 
Wed., Dec.9 & 16 how much it costs. (If it’s free, specify “free” or 
ORCHESTRA separate; send them by 2 p.m on Friday to “Play 
(“DECOMP”) by Play,” c/o Skip Ascheim. Auditions, classes, 
Volcanic Funk courses, workshops, symposia, and 
Thurs., Dec. 10 aes seminars are not listed here: call Phoenix 
Classifieds at 267-1234 to take out an ad. We 
kim welcome photographs for possible inclusion, but 
can't be responsible for returning them. 
Fri.-Sun., Dec. 11-13 pe NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IS 
LAMBS BREAD THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. To be considered for “Hot 
Reggae Superstars Tix,” the deadline is a week earlier; to be 
Thurs., Dec. 17 DJ and Dancing considered for “Next Weekend,” two weeks 
RIGHT TIME rida : N.B.: TWO ISSUES THIS MONTH APPEAR ON 
Reggee and Funk F y & Saturday Nights THURSDAYS. DEADLINE FOR ISSUE OF DE- 
Fri. & Sat., Dec. 18 & 19 CEMBER 24 IS 5 P.M. DECEMEBER 16. DEAD- 
a LINE FOR ISSUE OF DECEMBER 31, 1968 IS 5 
One sy tng Prudential P.M. DECEMBER 23. DEADLINE FOR ISSUE OF 
Center FRIDAY, JANUARY 8, 1968 IS 5 P.M. DECEM- 
= 247-0500 BEF 30. 
BOSTON POLICE: 911 
BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 


CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 

BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 
bridge, 911 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 

EMERGENCIES 
BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 
POISON: Information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 
BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. 
Immediate and continuing support, medical and 
legal info, referrals. 
RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 
ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-3000 


LUBS 


FRIDAY 


THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 
Porter Sq., Cambridge. Live Greek and Middle 
Eastern music with one or more of the following: 
Mitchell Kalsunas, Harry Bedrosian, the Freddy 
Elias Ensemble, the Kokoras Brothers, George 
Kaminaris, Arthur Chingris. 

BACK BAY HILTON , Boston. in the Lobby 
Lounge: 6-10 p.m.: Yasuka Kobuta. 
BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant 
(388-9572), Main St., Amesbury. John Numes, 
"50s and '60s dance music. 

BARE TREE INN (888-6113), Rte. 6A, Sandwich. 
Secret Function. 

BAYSIDE INN (581-5555), 839 the Lynnway, 
Lynn. In the Chameleon Lounge, Dance Jam '88, 
dance competition. 

BAY TOWER ROOM (723-1666), 60 State St., 
33rd floor, Boston. No cover. 9 p.m.-1 a.m., the 
Bob Bachelder Trio. 

THE BLUE PELICAN (401-847-5675), 40 West 
Broadway, Newport, Ri. Bim Skala Bim. 
BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS 
(426-2000), Park Plaza at Arlington St., Boston. 
In Captain’s Piano Bar, sing-along at piano bar. 
In Swans lounge, 3-7 p.m., pianist Kevin Gibbs. 
In Fox and Hounds Restaurant, 7-11 p.m., 
pianist Kevin Gibbs. 

CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL (494-6600), 2 
Cambridge Center, Kendall Sq., Cambridge. No 
cover. Proper dress. 8:30 p.m.-1:30 a.m. In the 
Chatfield Lounge, dancing to recorded music 
and videos. 

CANTAB LOUNGE (354-2685), 738 Mass. Ave., 
Central Sq., Cambridge. Little Joe Cook and the 
Thrillers. in Bi’s House of Wax, dance music. 
CANTARES (547-6300), 13 Springfield St., in- 
man Sq., . Cantares Band. 

CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 John F. 


Kennedy St., Cambridge. At 8:30 and 11 p.m., 
Jon Hayman, Lou DiMaggio, Laura 

CENTURY CAFE (326-2144), 640 Washington 
St., Dedham. Videos, hosted by celebrity DJs. 
CHAMPIONS (387-9335), 234 Main St., Everett. 
DJ Andy. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., 
Boston. MASS, Kid Crash. 

CITYSIDE RESTAURANT AND BAR (742-7390), 
262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. Prime Rib 


Band. 

CLUB CABARET (536-0966), 209 Columbus 
Ave., Boston. At 7:30 p.m., Ten Percent Revue. 
At 10 p.m. and midnight, Jimmy James. 

CLUB DALLAS , Lynn. Live oldies and rockabilly 
bands. 


CLUB 54 (438-4113), 54 Montvale Ave., Stone- 
ham. Dancing, juice bar. No jeans or sneakers. 
Open 7:30-11:30 p.m. 

COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. In the Bar at Zachary’s, 
Steve Soares. 

COMEDY CLUBHOUSE at Latino’s (492-5544), 
19 Brookline St., Central Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., live comedy. 

COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. Shows at 9 and 11 p.m. 

THE COMMONS at Copley Place, Boston 
(437-1234). Disc jockeys play top-40 music from 
9 p.m. to 2 p.m. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-5300), Copley Sq., 
Boston. No cover, proper dress required. In the 
Plaza Bar, 9 p.m.-1 a.m., Dave McKenna. 
CORY’S (326-3618), 930 Providence Hwy., 
Dedham. 8 p.m.-midnight, Larry Winslow, guitar 
and vocals. 

CRICKETS (720-5570), 101 Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, Boston. Jim Hayden, piano music. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
Remington's, 124 Boylston St., Boston. Private 


party. 

BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Blues You Can Use. 

EDIBLE REX (667-6393), 251 Old Concord Rd., 
Billerica. Sempi Fi, Falcon. 

EPHRAIM’S (443-5373), Rte. 27, Sudbury. 
Makoto Takenaka. 

FANNY MAY’S (353-1884), 176 North St., 
Hyannis. Live music and DJs. 

GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), Green 
St., Jamaica Plain. The Bags, Bullet Lavoita, 
Green. 

GROUND ZERO (354-0470), 512 Mass. Ave., 
Central Sq., Cambridge. DJ industrial Noise. 
JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Davis 
Sq., Somerville. The Secrets. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL (451-2600), Lafayette 
Place, Boston. In the Lobby Lounge, vocalist and 
jazz pianist Margie Hobbs, 5-9 p.m. 

LAST CALL SALOON (401-421-7170), 15 Elbow 
St., Providence, Ri. Young Neal and the Vipers. 
LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), 710 Boylston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. In Diamond Jim’s Piano 
Bar, sing-along piano entertainment 5 p.m.-1:30 
a.m. 

LILY’S (227-4242), 29 North Quincy Market, 
Boston. Bob Talalla. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL LONG WHARF (227-0800), 
296 State St., Boston. in the Paim Garden Café, 
6:30-10:30 p.m., Merideth West, piano and 
vocals. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 4 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Live Greek music and 
Oriental dancers. 

MOLLY’S (783-2900), Brighton Ave., Aliston. DJs 
and recorded dance music. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 9 and 11 p.m., Larry Miller. 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. Leon Redbone. 

NOH PLACE (393-7632), 117 Lovell St., 
Worcester. Live music and art. 
NYC JUKEBOX (542-4077), 275 Tremont St., 
Boston. Recorded music from the '50s and '60s. 
ONE CITY HALL PLAZA (742-9595), City Hall 
Plaza, Govt. Center, Boston. Dance music Wed.- 
Sat. No cover or minimum. Proper casual dress. 
PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S (227-3434), 101 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. Proper dress, 
no cover. Piano music nightly. Jim Hayden. 
PISTACHIO’S LOUNGE (497-5488), 50 Church 
St., Cambridge. Victor Mendoza and Tim Ray. 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9 and 11:30 p.m.: D.J. Hazard 
Show. 

THE PLAYHOUSE (388-9527), 109 Main St., 
Amesbury. Harry Keyes. 

PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9654), 912 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. No cover. No dancing. 
PURCELL’S (523-2725), 25 School St., Boston. 
No cover, casual dress. 5-9 p.m.: pianist Ray 
Stiles, '40s swing. 

REGATTABAR (864-1200), at the Charles Hotel, 
Bennett and Eliot Sts., Cambridge. Bobby 
Hutcherson Quartet. 

SCOTCH 'N’ SIRLOIN (723-3677), 77 N. Wash- 
ington St., Boston. Dancing, no dress code. Jim 
Sands, oldies. 

STICKY WICKET (435-4817), 167 W. Main St., 
Hopkinton. C-Jammers. 

STITCHES (254-3939), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
At 9 and 11 p.m., headline comedy. 

WESTIN HOTEL in Copley Place (262-9600), 10 
Huntington Ave., Boston. in Turner’s Bar, 8 
p.m.-1 a.m., Carla Cook Quartet, contemporary 
and popular jazz. In the Lobby Lounge, 5 p.m.- 1 
a.m. Kurt Laurence. 

WINMIE’S PUB (566-8651), 1619 Tremont St., 
Roxbury. Bill Waish and friends. 


SATURDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 


beginning of this section. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Live Greek music and 


BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. in the Chameleon Lounge, 
dance party. 

BAY TOWER ROOM, Boston. 9 p.m.-1 a.m., the 
Bob Bachelder Trio. 

THE BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. B. Willie 
Smith. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. in Captain's Piano Bar, sing-along at the 
piano bar. In Swan’s lounge, at 3 p.m., Kevin 
Gibbs. 

CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL, Cambridge. 
No cover. Proper dress. In the Chatfield Lounge, 
celebrity DJs. 

CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. Little Joe Cook 
and the Thrillers. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Cantares Band. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. Shows at 
7:30, 9:45, and midnight, Jon Hayman, Lou 
DiMaggio, Laura Kightlinger. 

Dedham. Celebrity DJs, dance 


Lynn. Dance party. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. The Toasters, Novem- 
ber Group, the Drive, the Fools. 

CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 7:30 p.m., Ten 
Percent Revue. At 10 p.m. and midnight, Jimmy 
James. 

CLUB CAFE, Boston. Vocalist Ron Mincey. 
CLUB DALLAS, Lynn. Live oldies and rockabilly 
bands. 

COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. In the Bar at 


Zachary’s, 

COMEDY CLUBHOUSE, Cambridge. Live com- 
edy at 8:30 p.m., Bizarre Comedy. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Shows at 9 
and 11 p.m. 

THE COMMONS, Boston. Disc jockeys play 
top-40 music from 9 p.m. to 2 p.m. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. In the Plaza 
Bar, Dave McKenna. 

CORY’S, Dedham. 8 p.m.-midnight, pianist Jim 
Hayden. 

CRICKETS, Boston. Piano music. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. 
Dick Doherty’s comedy show, with Dick Doherty, 
Kevin Flynn, Johnny Pezzi, B.J. Shea, at 10 p.m. 
BURKE’S, Boston. Sugar Ray and the Blue 
Tones. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Rampage. 

EPHRAIM’S, Sudbury. Makoto Takenaka. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. In the Bristol 
Lounge, Suzanne Davis. 

GENERAL GLOVER HOUSE, (595-5155), 299 
Salem St., Swampscott. Pianist Nicolas Vil- 
lamizer. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. The 
Pixies, Big Barn Burning, Coat of Arms. 
GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. DJ industrial Noise. 
HARTWELL HOUSE (862-5111), 94 Hartwell 
Ave., Lexington. Steve Williams, piano. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fleuri, David 
Crohan. In Julien, Jeffrey Moore. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. TBA. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby 
Lounge, vocalist and jazz pianist Margie Hobbs, 
7-11:30 p.m. 

LAST CALL SALOON, Providence, Ri. Eight to 
the Bar. 

LENOX HOTEL’ (536-7676), 710 Boylston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. In Diamond Jim’s Piano 
Bar, sing-along piano entertainment 5 p.m.-1:30 
a.m. 

LILY’S, Boston. Dave Crone. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL LONG WHARF, Boston. In 
the Paim Garden Café, Merideth 

West, piano and vocais. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 4 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Sahria, Arabic folk 
music. 

MOLLY'S, Allston. Dance music. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Larry Miller. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Leon Redbone. 
NYC JUKEBOX, Boston. Recorded music of the 
ONE CITY HALL PLAZA , Boston. Dance music 9 
p.m.-2 a.m. No cover or minimum. Proper casual 
dress. 

THE OTHER SIDE, Framingham. Video dance 
club. Open ‘til 1 a.m. 

PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S , Boston. Proper 
dress, no cover. Piano music nightly. T.P. 
Perkins. 

PEACOCK COFFEE HOUSE 522-2812), First 
Church of Jamaica Plain, 6 Eliot St., Jamaica 
Plain. Marcia Taylor, Chery! Wheeler. 
PISTACHIO’S LOUNGE, Cambridge. Victor 
Mendoza and Tim Ray. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S, Brighton. Best of Boston 
Show, comedy at 11:45 p.m. 

PURCELL’S, Boston. Pianist Ray Stiles, ‘40s 


se 
i dancing, with George Armaos, Harry Bedrosian, 
Ss George Kaminaris, Arthur Chingris. 
ee BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant, 
Amesbury. Scott Sykes, piano. 
| 
| 
— | RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. in the lounge, 
ie Sabby Lewis Trio. 
PS midnight: Joe Morocco. In the Charles Bar: Mary 
| P Morgan. In Toffs Lounge, Garreth Jones Trio. 
a STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. Comedy in the 
= STITCHES, Boston. At 8 p.m., 10 p.m., and 
: Po WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in Turner Fisheries, 
Carla Cook Quartet, contemporary and popular 
Laurence. At 8 p.m., Yas Ishibashi. 


Pablo Moses, at the Channel 


SUNDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 


BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. in the Lobby 
Lounge: Yasuka Kobuta. 

BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant, 
Amesbury. Open jam. Piano music with Scott 
Sykes 4-10 p.m. 

BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. In the Chameleon Lounge, 
Eddy K. dance party. 

BLACKBURN’S TAVERN, Gloucester. 8 p.m., 
comedy. 

THE BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. Jim McGrath 
and the Reprobates. 

THE BLUE STAR, Saugus. At 8:30 p.m., comedy 
night with D.J. Hazard, Dick Doherty, and Nick 
DiPaolo. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. In Captain’s Piano Bar, sing-along piano 
bar nightly from 9 p.m. 

CANTAB LOUNGE; Cambridge. Joe Cook's jam 
session. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Brazilian music. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., comedy showcase open-mike night. 
CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Under-21 night. 
CHAMELEON, Lynn. Dance party with DJ Eddy 
K 


CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 7:30 p.m., Ten 
Percent Revue. At 10 p.m., Jimmy James. 

CLUB CAFE, Boston. Vocalist Toni Washington. 
CLUB DALLAS, Lynn. Live oldies and rockabilly 
bands Wed.-Sun. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Rich Ceisler’s 
Singles Show. 

THE COMMONS, Boston. Disc jockeys play 
top-40 music from 9 p.m. to 2 p.m. 

CRICKETS, Boston. Piano music. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m., Bob Baughman; 5-10 p.m., Brian Walkiey. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Peter Hostage Band, the 
Promise. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
Lounge, 4-7 p.m., Tom Ogden. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Mark 
V., Xanna Don't and the Maybes. 

HERMITAGE RESTAURANT, Brookline. Jazz 
jam. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, 250 Franklin St., Boston. Live 
jazz brunch, featuring trumpeter Tom Lindsey, 
plus pianist David Crohan, bassist Dave Clark. 
LILY’S , Boston. Noon, Brian Walkley; 5 p.m., 
Bob Tailalla. 
THE MALL, Chestnut Hill. Jazz at 2 p.m. at the 
foot of the Grand Staircase: Roberta Radley. 
MARRIOTT HOTEL COPLEY PLACE, Boston. in 
the Terrace Bar, Rachael Nicoliazzo Trio. In the 


Conservatory, DJs. 

MIDOLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Live 
Greek music, Oriental dance show. 

NEW YORK CITY JUKEBOX, Boston. Chubby 
Checker, benefit for AIDS Action Committee. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 9 p.m., 


NOH PLACE, Worcester. Open jazz jam. 
NOSTALGIA, Quincy. Irish music. 

NYC JUKEBOX, Boston. Recorded music of the 
‘50s and ‘60s. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. No cover. 


Hubcaps. 

RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. in the Ritz Bar, 
pianist Mike Jones. 

SEVEN SEAS WHARF (283-1812), Rte 127, 
Gloucester. Dixieland Band. 

STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. Jazz brunch. Also, 
blues/jazz jam at 8 p.m. 

1389 JAZZ CLUB, Cambridge. 1-8 p.m., biues 


jam. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in Lobby Lounge, 
Alexi Bioliey. 


MONDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 


beginning of this section. 

ADELPHIA LOUNGE AND RESTAURANT, 
Dorchester. Carmen the DJ. 

THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 


George Kaminaris. 
BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. in the Lobby 
Ella Hall. 
BAYSIDE INN (581-5555), 839 the Lynnway, 
pa in the Chameleon Lounge, Ed Pizzi Swing 


THE BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Open mike 
with 

Lyon. Talent night with the 
Buskers. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. in Captain's Piano Bar, sing-a-long 
piano bar nightly from 9 p.m. in Swans Lounge, 
3-7 p.m., Kevin Gibbs. 


music. 
COFFEE KINGDOM COFFEEHOUSE, 
Worcester. Virginia and Paul. 
COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. in the Bar at Zachary's, 
Steve Soares. 
CRICKETS , Boston. Piano music. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Football night. 
HARPER’S FERRY, Alliston. Open darts tour- 
nament, at 8 p.m. 
HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fleuri, David 
Crohan. in Julien, Jeffrey Moore. 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. 5-9 p.m., Jerry 
DeMarco. 
LILY’S , Boston. Noon and 7 p.m., Brian Walkley; 
3 p.m., Jim Hayden. in the Café, Bob Baughman. 
MAY GARDEN, Framingham. Makoto Takenaka. 
NITESHOES, Saugus. No-cover after 9 p.m. 
NOSTALGIA, Quincy. Music Museum. 
NYC JUKEBOX., Boston. Recorded music of the 
‘50s and '60s. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Pianist Henry 
“Thins” Francis (no cover). 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. in the Ritz Bar, 
Mike Jones. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. In the 
Rib Room, 6-11 p.m., harpist Robin Chudy. 
1969 JAZZ CLUB, Cambridge. At 9 p.m., jazz 


jam. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Lobby Lounge, 
Dave Sparr. in Turner's Bar, Art Mathews Duo. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Natraj. 


‘ED BURKE'S 


Fri., Dec. 4 


Band 
BLUES YOU 
CAN USE 


Sat., Dec. 5 
(N.E. Best Blues Band) 


SUGAR RAY AND 
THE BLUETONES 


Thurs., Dec. 10 
TAYLOR MADE 


Fri., Dec. 11 
BRUCE MARSHALL 


AND THE CLUE 
with BLUE CHINA 


RENDEZVOUS 
WITH THE BLUES 


Fri., Dec. 4 
GRAFFITI 


Sat., Dec. 5 
THE URGE 


Wed., Dec. 9 
OUT LOUD 


Thurs., Dec. 10 
LITTLE FRANKIE 
AND THE PREMIERS 
RENDEZVOUS 


596 Moody St.. Waltham 
693.7171 


untington Ave., Boston 232-2191 
(nr. Brookline Village) 


tead Recording Artists 


TUESDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Freddy Elias 
Ensemble with the Kodoras Brothers. 
BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant, 
Amesbury. John Numes, ‘50s and '60s dance 
music. 

BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. in the Chameleon Lounge, 
— night with Larry Glick and special guest 


CAMORDES MARRIOT HOTEL, Cambridge. No 
cover. Proper dress. In the Chatfield Lounge, 
dancing to recorded music. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Tom Parks, Tom Gilmore, Jim Carey. At 
10:30 p.m.: TBA, 

CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Videos. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Sugar Minot, Pablo 
Moses, _ 

CLUB CAFE, Boston. Live music. 

COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. in the Bar at Zachary’s, 
Steve Soares. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Tony V. & 
Friends Show at 9 p.m. 

CRICKETS, Boston. Piano music. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
Lounge, 5-7 p.m., Burt Seager; 8 p.m.-midnight, 
Bob Winter. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. In Café Fleuri, David 
Crohan. In Julien, Jeffrey Moore. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. 5-9 p.m., Jerry 
DeMarco, piano and vocals. 

LILY’S , Boston. Noon, Bob Talalla; 3 p.m., Brian 
Wackley; 7 p.m., Dave Crone. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL COPLEY PLACE, Boston. in 
the Conservatory, recorded dance music. 

MILL FALLS RESTAURANT, Newton Upper 
Falls. Cheryl Hodge, pianist/vocalist. 

NEWTON MARRIOTT, Newton. In the Wind- 
jammer, 8:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m., Vaughn Edwards. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Headline com- 


edy. 
NITESHOES, Saugus. KISS 108 DJ June Knight 
hosts dance contest. 

NYC JUKEBOX, Boston. Recorded music of the 
‘650s and '60s. 

PUFFERBELLIES, Newton. Shout. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Billy Novick and Guy 
Van Duser. 

SCOTCH ’N’ SIRLOIN, Boston. Dancing. DJ 
Beacon Neilson. 

STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. At 7:30 p.m., 


- darts. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fish- 


ries, 8 p.m.-1 a.m., Randy Gurley Quartet. in the 
Lobby Lounge, 5-7 p.m., David Sparr; 8 p.m.-1 
a.m., Jim Dempsey. 


WEDNESDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 


BACK BAY HILTON (236-1100), 40 Dalton St., 
Boston. in the Lobby Lounge: 5-9 p.m., Ella Hall. 
BACKSTAGE at the Restaurant 
Amesbury. John Numes, '50s and ‘60s dance 
music. 


BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. in the Chameleon Lounge, 
live Latin bands. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. in Captain's Piano Bar, sing-along piano 
bar nightly from 9 p.m. in Swans Lounge, 3-7 


p.m., Kevin Gibbs. 
Continued on page 26 


LIVE SKULL 


in their Boston debut with 
THALIA ZEDEK 


AN D 


VOLCANO SUNS 


(Back from their national tour) 
IN CASE OF JEROME 
AFTERBIRTH 


SUNDAY 12/6 6PM 


Levin Brandeis 
University, 415 South St., 
Waltham, MA. For info/ 
directions call 736-SBRS. 
$4 Advance Tix at Out of Town 
Tickets & In Your Ear Records. 
$5 day of 


show... 


CROVERS 


In Beverl 
392 Cabot St., Rte. 
min. on 128N. Exit 20S 927-7 


Fri., Dec. 4 


DOWN AVENUE 


Sat., Dec. 5 


NEW MAN 


Thurs., Dec. 10 


COLOR DESIGN 


Fri., Dec. 11 


STOMPERS 


RODS AND CONES 


TREAT HER RIGHT 


EVERY WEDNESDAY IS NEW 
BAND NIGHT! CALL CLUB FOR 


DETAILS | 


CLUB Ill 


Fri., Dec. 4th 
PLATE-O-SHRIMP 
THE GORDONS 
THE LUNCH 


Sat., Dec. 5th 
ONE BIG VOICE 
LISTENER 
MIND OVER MATTER 


Sun., Dec. 6th 
Benefit for the 
Home for Little Wanderers 


ULTERIOR MOTIVE 
PARADE 
Evening Show « Over 21 

Doors open 8 p.m. fea 
AGAINST ALL ODDS 
THIS IS THIS 
MYRIAD CREATURES 
Wed., Dec. 9th 
Rock & Roll Battle 
Semi-Final Round Ii 
PLEASURE POINT 
GG TURNER 
ULTERIOR MOTIVE 


2861 NOILOSS "XINSOHd NOLSO SHL 


Dec. 10th 
Future Star Nite 
LOOK RUN LOOK 
THE BURN 
3-D 


Fri., Dec. 11th 
NEW MAN 


ME AND THE BOYS 
THE RIZE 


Sat., Dec. 12th 
DIGNEY FIGNUS 


ER THE FACT 
FAIL SAFE 
608 ae AVE. 


(NR. PORTER SQ. T) 
SOMERVILLE + 623-6957 
BOOKING INFO CALL 
lronside Management 395-8054 
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FETCHIN’ 
SHAKE THE FAITH 


JIM CARROLL 
IAL 


DANNY MYDLACK 


WEDNESDAY. 
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13 LANSDOWNE ST. 262-2437 


SDAY. DEC. 9 
BONES 
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NN 
DEC. 31 


EAR'S We 


JOHNSON & 
WEENIE S 


Porter Sq., Cambridge. Harry Bedrosian, / 
& 
= 
— 
4 CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL (494-6600), 2 
Cambridge Center, Kendall Sq., Cambridge. No 
- ae cover. Proper dress. In the Chatfield Lounge, e Ps 
- CCATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
\ SCENT TUR CAFE, Dedham. Videos. | 
\ Afternoon Show+AllAges 
Doors open 1 p.m. featuring 
; 
beginning of this section. 
ADELPHIA LOUNGE AND RESTAURANT, 
Dorchester. 3-7 p.m., Du. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. George Kaminaris 
Ensemble. Sun. afternoons: Harry Bedrosian, 
George Kaminaris, George Armaos, and Arthur 4 
2 
: 
Kenny Rogerson Show. \ 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. The Zulus, the 
NITESHOES, Saugus. No cover with food, 
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Willow Jazz Club 


699 Broadway. Ball Sq.. Som. 623.9874 
Near Porter Sq. via Willow Ave 
Fri. & Sat., Dec. 4&5 
ROB SCHEPS 
Dec. 


TIM BERNE 


Saxophone 


“Berne. 


Newton Arts Center 
61 Washington Park 
Newtonville, MA 


HANK ROBERTS 
Cello 


. is of intriguing new 


Bob Blumenthal, Boston Phoenix 
Tickets: $7. Call for reservations. 964-3424. 


Coming ‘unded Exchange of the 
F the Art 
JAMES WILLIAMS QUINTET Massachi Council pes the Arts & Humanities 


Fri. & Sat., Dec. 4&5 
JULIAN JOSEPH’S TRIO 


Sun., Dec. 6 
NANCY KENNEDY 


Tues., Dec. 8 


MUSICIAN'S JAM SESSION | 


Wed., Dec. 9 
GERSHON 


Fri. & Sat., Dec. 11& 12 
THE PHILIP HAMILTON, ANTHONY PETERSON DUO 
REEN STREET GRILL 


formerly The Tabasco Grill/ 
Saco On The Wild Side 
6.00 - 10:00 p.m., Lunch 11.30 - 2:00.p.m 
280 Green St. « Central Square » Cambridge « 492-9723 


BEST JAZZ BAR 


at the Charles Hote 


Harvard Square, Cambridge « 


4 Dec Fri 9 & lipm: $8.50; 5 Dec Sat 9 & Iipm: $9.50 


THE BOBBY HUTCHERSON 
UARTET 


Round Midnight cast member)—with prane 
Kenny Beater Wiles ond roma Al 


7 Dec Mon 8pm-12am: No Cover; Keys of the City with 


HENRY “THINS” FRANCIS 


8 Dec Tue 9pm-lam: $4.50; Jazz and swing classics from 


BILLY NOVICK & GUY VAN DUSER 


-lam: $6.50; 10 Dec Thu 9pm-lam: $7.50 


ASTRUD GILBERTO 


The ‘Girl from Ipanema’ returns with her hot latin sextet. 


for tickets and information ca 


CONCERTIX 876-7777 


Dec. 4 


Sat., Dec. 5 
9:30-2:00 a.m. BOCLE BROTHER QUARTET 


Sun., Dec. 6 
1:00-8:00 p.m. BLUES JAM 
9:00-1:00 a.m. THE BUNNY SMITH 
EXPERIENCE with CHERYL HODGE 


Mon., Dec. 7 
5:30-7:30 p.m. IRISH MUSIC 
9:00-1:00 a.m. JAZZ JAM 


Tues., Dec. 8 
5:30-7:30 p.m. LITTLE BROTHER 
9:30-1:00 a.m. THE JAY BRANDFORD SEPTET 


5:30-7:30 p.m. "SOME BLUES BY BUTCH 
THE KEN CERVENKA and 


E.---) 1369 Cambridge St. « Inman Sq 
Cambridge 354-8030 


RYLES 


212 Hampshire St. 
Cambridge, Ma. 02139 
876-9330 


UPSTAIRS 


Fri. & Sat., Dec. 11 & 12 
MUTHSPIEL QUARTET 


| GEORGE SCHULLER, PETER 
DOWNSTAIRS 
HERMAN JOHNSON 


ri. & Sat., Dec. 4 & C’EST WHAT 
New Fusion 


WOLFGANG 
with MATT DARRIAU, 
R HERBERT 


CAPUCINO’S, Newton. Piano bar open 7-11 p.m. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 9 p.m., 
Tom Parks, Tom Gilmore, Jim Carey; at 10:30 


THE CHANNEL, Boston. Split Risk, Myriad 
Creatures, Over Street, Dusty Hot Top, Mind 
Over Matter, Sarty in 

CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 10 p.m., Jimmy 
James. 

CLUB CAFE, Boston. Live music. 

CLUB DALLAS, Lynn. DJ. 
COLONNADE HOTEL , Boston. in the Bar at 
Zachary’s, Steve Soares. . 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
new-talent night with Jimmy Smith. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. In the Plaza 
Bar, Dave McKenna. 

CORY’S, Dedham. Peter Rice, pianist. 
COURTSIDE CLUB, Tewksbury. DJ. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. TBA. 

EPHRAIM’S, Sudbury. Jimmy Mazzy and friends. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. In the Bristol 
Lounge, 5-7:30 p.m., Burt Seager; 8 p.m.- 
midnight, Bob Winter. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. TBA. 
GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. DJ Industrial Noise. 
HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fleuri, David 


LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. 5-9 p.m., Jerry 
Demarco, piano and vocals. 

LILY’S , Boston. Noon, David Crone; 7 p.m., Phil 
Harding. In the Café, Bob 

MAY GARDEN, Framingham. Makoto Takenaka. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. For- 
taleza. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
George MacDonald show. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Terrence Simien and 
the Mallet Playboys. 

NYC JUKEBOX, Boston. Recorded music of the 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Astrud Gilberto. 
RITZ CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. In the lounge, 
Sabby Lewis. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Victor Mendoza Group. 
WBRS-WMFO/THE JOINT (736-5277/). Free live 
music in Curtis Lounge, TuftsUniversity, 
Medford. At 9:30 p.m., Bill. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In Turner Fisheries, 
Carla Cook Quartet. 


THURSDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Freddy Elias 
Ensemble with the Kodoras Brothers. 
BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant, 
BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. In the Chameleon Lounge, 
“the Body Works.” 


“ CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL, Cambridge. 


No cover. Proper dress. In the Chatfield Lounge, 
dancing to recorded music. 

CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. Little Joe Cook 
and the Thrillers. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Latin jazz. 
CAPUCINO’S, Newton. Piano bar open 7-11 p.m. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Tom Parks, Tom Gilmore, Jim Carey; at 
10:30 p.m., Full Circle. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Molly Hatchet, St. John. 
CHARLIE’S TAP, Cambridge. Victor Mendoza 


Group. 
CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 10 p.m., Jimmy 


James. 


CLUB CAFE, Boston. Live music. a 
CLUB DALLAS, Lynn. DJ. 

COMEDY CLUBHOUSE, Cambridge. Clubhouse 
night, hosted by Ron Lynch. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. KISS 108 
Comedy Night with J.J. Wright. 

CORY’S, Dedham. Peter Rice. 

COURTSIDE CLUB, Tewksbury. DJ.. 
CRICKETS, Boston. Jim Hayden. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. 
Guilty Children comedy troupe. 

EPHRAIM’S, Sudbury. Blue Horizon Jazz Band. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. In the Bristol: 
Lounge, 5-7:30 p.m., Burt Seager; 8 p.m.- 
midnight, Bob Winter. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. The 
Blaros, Government Cheese, Biue Valentines. 
GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. DJ Industrial Noise. 
HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fleuri, David 
Crohan. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Plate O'Shrimp. 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. 5-9 p.m., vocalist 
and jazz pianist Margie Hobbs. 

LILY'S , Boston. Noon, David Crone; 7 p.m., Phil 
Harding. In the Café, Bob 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. 
Arabic music and Oriental dancing. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Joe Yanetty show. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Livingston Taylor. 
NITESHOES, Saugus. Matt Siege! night. 

NYC JUKEBOX, Boston. Recorded music of the 
PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S , Boston. Bob 
Talalla. 

PAPILLON , Brookline. Dance music 9 p.m.-2 
a.m. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Astrud Gilberto. 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. in the Dining 
Room, Noon-2 p.m.: Kurt Laurence. 6-10 p.m.: 
John Domurad. in the Ritz Bar, Mike Jones. in 
the lounge, Sabby Lewis. 

SERENDIPITY (523-2339), Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, Boston. Dinner-jazz with Mr. Jelly Belly. 
STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. New Black Eagle 
Jazz Band. 

UPTOWN 965, 965 Mass. Ave., Boston. At 11:30 
p.m. and 12:30 a.m.: Freddie Jordan Comedy 
Striptacular. 

VILLAGE FORGE PUB (369-9200), Colonial inn, 
on the green, Concord. John Fitzsimmons, folk 
music. 


WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby Lounge:, 
Jim Dempsey. in Turner Fisheries, Caria Cook 


Quartet. 
FRIDAY 


for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 


THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 
Porter Sq., Cambridge. Live Greek and Middle 
Eastern music with one or more of the following: 
Mitchell Kalsunas, Harry Bedrosian, the Freddy 
Elias Ensemble, the Kokoras Brothers, George 
BACK BAY HILTON (236-1100), 40 Dalton St., 
Boston. In the Lobby Lounge: 6-10 p.m.: Yasuka 
Kobuta. 

BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant 
(388-9572), Main St., Amesbury. John Numes, 
BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. in the Chameleon Lounge, 
dance party. 

THE BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. Kid-El-Deen. 
BOSTONIAN HOTEL, Boston. In the Atrium 
Lounge, Makoto Takenaka. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. In Captain’s Piano Bar, sing-along at 
piano bar. In Swans lounge, 3-7 p.m., pianist 
Kevin Gibbs. in Fox and Hounds Restaurant, 
7-11 p.m., pianist Kevin Gibbs. 

CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. Little Joe Cook 
and the Thrillers. In Bill’s House of Wax, dance 
music. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
and 11 p.m., Tom Parks, Tom Gilmore, Jim 


Carey. 

CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Videos. 
CHAMPIONS, Everett. DJ Andy. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Butthole Surfers, Vol- 
cano Suns, the Bags. 

CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 10 p.m. and 
midnight, Jimmy James. 

CLUB CAFE, Boston. Live music. 

CLUB DALLAS, Lynn. Live oldies and rockabilly 
bands. 

CLUB 54, Stoneham. Dancing, juice bar. No 
jeans or sneakers. Open 7:30-11:30 p.m. 
COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. In the Bar at 
Zachary’s, pianist Steve Soaras and drummer 
Manny Santos. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Shows at 9 
and 11 p.m. 

THE COMMONS, Boston. Disc jockeys play 
top-40 music from 9 p.m. to 2 p.m. 

CORY’S, Dedham. 8 p.m.-midnight, Larry 
Winslow, guitar and vocals. 

CRICKETS, Boston. Jim Hayden, piano music. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. 
Closed; private party. 

FANNY MAY’S, Hyannis. Live music and Dus. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Treat 
Her Right, Cave Dogs, Drumming on Glass. 
GROUND ZERO, Cambirdge. DJ Industrial Noise. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. The Boogaloo Swamis. 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. In the Lobby 
Lounge, vocalist and jazz pianist Margie Hobbs, 
5-9 p.m. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL LONG WHARF, Boston. in 
the Palm Garden Café, 6:30-10:30 p.m., 
Merideth West, piano and vocals. : 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Live 
Greek music and Oriental dancers. 

MOLLY'S, Aliston. DJs and recorded dance 
music. 

NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE (864-1630) at First 
Parish Unitarian Church, 3 Church St., Harvard 
Sq., Cambridge. Free. Closing weekend, with 


NYC JUKEBOX, Boston. Recorded music of the 
‘50s and '60s. 
ONE CITY HALL PLAZA, Boston. Dance music 


* Wed.-Sat. No cover or minimum. Proper casual 


dress. 
PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S, Boston. Proper 
dress, no cover. Piano music nightly. Jim 


Hayden. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM, Brighton. At 9 and 11:30 
p.m.: D.J. Hazard Show. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Live music. 
No cover. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Astrud Gilberto. 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. In the Lounge, 
Sabby Lewis. 

SECOND FRIDAY COFFEE HOUSE (484-1054) 
at First Church, 404 Concord Ave., Belmont. 
Dennis Pearne Band, Steve Jerrett. 

STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. Rock King. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 and 11 p.m., headline 


comedy. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In Turner’s Bar, Caria 
Cook Quartet, contemporary and popular jazz. In 
the Lobby Lounge, Kurt Laurence. 

WINNIE’S PUB, Roxbury. Jackpot, with Frank 
Dwyer. 


ANCE 
PARTICIPATION 


FRIDAY 


ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at Church of Our Saviour, 23 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $4; call 
354-1340. 

CONTRAS AND SQUARES begins at 8 p.m. at 
the First Congregational Church, 1070 Pleasant 
St., Worcester. Admission $3; call 393-7152. 
BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, featuring re- 
corded hits of the '30s, '40s and '50s, runs every 
Fri. and Sat. from 9:30 p.m. to midnight at the 
Ballet Center Ii, 185 Corey Rd., Brookline. 
Admission $5; call 277-1139. 

DANCE FRIDAY, barefoot dancing in a smoke- 
and alcohol-free environment, begins every Fri. 
at 8:30 p.m. at Joy of Movement, 23 Main St., 
Watertown. Admission $3; call 924-9548. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins 
every Fri. at 8 p.m. at First Congregational 
Church, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. Admission 
$4, $3.50 students; call 491-6084. 


FRIDAY” NIGHT: "COMEDY: ;\CONNECTION 


SINGLES DANCE begins every Fri. at 8 p.m. at 
Jonathan's, 143 Washington St., Salem. Featur- 
ing comedians from the Comedy Connection, hot 
buffet, dance contest, cash bar. Proper dress 
required. Sponsored by the Singles Connection. 
Admission $5; call (800) 238-1144. 


SATURDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
begin at 8 p.m. at the First Unitarian Church, 
1326 Washington St., (Rt. 16), West Newton. 
Instruction for beginners at 7:30 p.m. Admission 
$3, $1 for children; call 965-2180. 
CONCORD-SAN MARCOS BENEFIT DANCE, 
featuring a New England square and contra 
dance, begins at 8 p.m. at the Concord Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Proceeds to go 
to. the ambulance fund for San Marcos, 
Nicaragua. Admission $5; call 369-7091. 
SCANDINAVIAN FOLK DANCING begins at 8 
p.m., with instruction at 7:30, at the Church of 
Our Savior, 23 Monmouth St., Brookline. Ad- 
mission $4, $2.50 for students; call 484-6393. 
NEOCLASSICAL BALL, featuring concert of 
neo-classical music and demonstrations of 19th- 
century dance, begins at 7 p.m. at the Brockton 
Art Museum, Oak St., Brockton. Period costume 
(black tie) suggested. Admission $30; call 
588-6000 


SNS SINGLES DANCE PARTY for singles over 
25 begins at 8 p.m. at Gandes Restaurant and 
Lounge, 64 Swan St. (Rt. 110), Methuen, (Exit 46 
off Rt. 495). 

Admission $5; call 6712-0042. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for 
Fri. 


SUNDAY 


FOLK DANCES FROM AROUND THE WORLD 
family dance begins at 2 p.m. at the Concord 
Scout House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Dances 
appropriate for ages five and up. Admission $3 
($12 maximum per family); call 354-1340. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every 
Sun. at 6:30 p.m. at Church of Our Savior, 23 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $4; call 
864-8945. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES WEST DANCE begins 
every Sun. at 8 p.m. at Crowne Plaza Hotel, Rte. 
9, Natick. DJ, hors d'oeuvres. Admission $5, $3 
before 8:30 p.m.; call 899-3900. 

DANCE PARTY begins every Sun. at 8 p.m. at 
Webb Brook Club, Webb Brook Rd., Billerica. 
Admission $4; sponsored by Saturday Night 
Singles; call 454-9805. 

SUNDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE begins every 
Sun. at 8 p.m. at Rachel's at Marriott Long Wharf, 
296 State St., Boston. Hosted by Ami Heart, 
KISS-108 radio. Hot buffet, dance contest, cash 
bar. Proper dress. Sponsored by the Singles 
Connection. Admission $4; call (800) 238-1144. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins every Sun. at 
7:30 p.m. at the Holiday inn, Dedham, Rt. 128 at 
exit 15A. Admission $5; $3 before 8:30 p.m.; call 
899-3900. 

SNS SINGLES DANCE PARTY for singles over 
25 begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Dracut Heritage 
Hall, 50 Pleasant St., (Rt. 113) Dracut. Admission 


$5; call 671-0042. 


MONDAY 


ISRAEL! FOLK DANCING begins every Mon. at 8 
p.m. at the Harvard/Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. 
Auburn St., Cambridge. Admission $1; call 
495-4969. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every 
Mon. at 8:15 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. 
Live music. Wear soft-soled shoes. Admission 
$3.50; call 491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
begin every Mon. at 8 p.m. at Concord Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission $4; 
call 641-3253. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every Mon. 
at 8 p.m., except for the first Mon. of the month, 
at Old South Congregational Church, South 
Weymouth. Admission $2; call 335-0818. 


TUESDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
begin every Tues. at 8:15 p.m., with instruction at 
7:45 p.m. for beginners, at 7 Temple St., 
Cambridge. Admission $4.50; call 354-1340. 
EXPERIENCED BALKAN/WESTERN EURO- 
PEAN DANCE begins every Tues. at 7:30 p.m., 
with instruction at 7 p.m., at MIT Student Center, 
opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission 
25¢; call 225-9185. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place every 
Tues. at 8:30 p.m. at the Palace, Rte. 99, Saugus. 
Complimentary buffet, free dance lessons, door 
prizes. Admission 46, $4 before 9 p.m. Call 
899-3900. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY runs every Tues. from 
8 p.m. to 1 a.m. at the Bayside Inn, Route 1A, 
Lynn. Admission $6, $4 before 9 p.m.; call 
899-3900. 


WEDNESDAY 


SINGLES DANCE PARTY runs every Wed. from 
8 p.m. to 1 a.m. at the Other Side Nightclub, Rt. 9, 
Framingham. Admission $4, $3 before 9 p.m.; 
call 899-3900. 

SINGLES NIGHT OUT begins every Wed. at 9 
p.m. at the Century Café, Rt. 1, Dedham. Live 
band. Sponsored by Singles Lifeline. Free; call 
961-5565. 

NORTH SHORE FOLK begins every Wed. at 8 
p.m. at Crombie St. Church, Salem. Admission 
$2.50; call 777-2793. 

DANCE FREEDOM offers barefoot dancing in a 
smoke-free, alcohol-free environment every 
Wed. from 7:30 p.m. to 10:45 p.m. at First 
Congregational Church, 11 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge. Admission $5.25; call 522-6834. 
FRAMINGHAM INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins every Wed. at 8 p.m. at Hemenway 
School, Water St., Framingham. Admission $3; 
call 872-4110. 

ISRAEL! FOLK DANCING begins every Wed. at 
7:30 p.m., with instruction at 7 p.m., at MIT 
Student Center, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Admission 25¢; call 225-9185. 
SCANDINAVIAN DANCE begins every Wed. at 


tront Car find the addresses and phone numbers 
S : CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL (494-6600), 2 
Cambridge Center, Kendall Sq., Cambridge. No 
cover. Proper dress. in the Chatfield Lounge, 
: dancing to recorded music. 
CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. Talent night. 
CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Dance music. 
| 
Thurs-Sat., Dec. 10-12 
Record Release Party 
“THE RAY” 
f Jeff Williams, Jerry Bergonzi, 
For the Best in 4 
b 
CHARLIE’S TAP 
gi©  i- 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Third Estate, World 
Soul Musi | 
Thurs., Dec. 10 a 
| 
Fri., 
5:30-7:30 p.m.WASHTUB ROBBIE 
: 9:30-2:00 a.m. BOCLE BROTHER QUARTET, OO 
JEAN BAPTISTE, GILDAS BOCLE, 
DONNY McCASLIN, MARCELLO PELLETIER! 
SuN., DOC. HER ORCHES! 
Mon., Dec. 7........ MARIA LAZZARO QUINTET 4 
THE SPANISH CONSULATE OF BOSTON ee 
Wed., DOC. VICTOR MENDOZZA 
THUrs., DOC. THE TOMMY Ann Zimmerman, Chuck Hall, Leo Kretzner, Dean 
CAMPBELL GROUP Stevens, Kenji Ogata. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. David Frishberg, 
ELAINE ALANMALLET, GREG BADALLATO 
Thurs., Dec. 10 QUARTET : 
5:30-7:30 p.m. KENNY HOLLADAY SUN SHER TRIO 
9:30-2:00 a.m. SILAS JR. AND THE HOT RIBS MOD. N-CODE wIROONEY 
Fri., Dec. 11 SAUCE BARTLETT TRIO 
5:30-7:30 p.m. ROBBIE PHILLIPS with OSCAR STEGNARO and BOB HARSEN a 
AND THE OLD DOGS NICOLAZZO TRIO 
9:30-2:00 a.m. ARCHIE SHEPP QUARTET with with TIM ARCHIBALD and BOB HARSEN 
STEVE MCCRAVEN and DAVE BURELL RISTICH QUARTET 
Turton lets al! your 
SNS 


Ave., Boston. Admission $3; call 862-5327. - 
HUNGARIAN DANCE begins every Wed. at 8:30 
p.m. at International Academy of Ethnic Dance, 


SWING CITY AND BIG BAND DANCES begin 
every Wed. at 7:30 p.m. at Lake View Ballroom, 
Lake View Rd., Foxboro. Admission $7, $4 
seniors; call 543-9099. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every Wed. 
at 8 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admission 
$4.50; call 354-1340. 


THURSDAY 


WEEKLY THURSDAY TEA DANCE runs from 
5:30 to 8:30 p.m. in the French and Adam Room 
on the second floor of the Ritz-Cariton, 15 
Arlington St., Boston. Baliroom-style dancing to 
Al Tobias Orchestra; full tea menu available. Free 
admission; call 536-5700. 

DANCE/AEROBICS FOR WOMEN WITH IN- 
CEST HISTORIES takes piace every 2nd and 4th 
Thurs. of the month at 6:15 p.m. at the YWCA, 7 
Temple St., Cambridge. Admission $5; call 
491-6078. 

SCOTTISH DANCE begins every Thurs. at 8 p.m. 
at Unitarian Universalist Church, 6 Rust St., 
Salem. Admission $2; call 745-2229. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins every Thurs. at 8:30 p.m. at First Unitarian 
Church, 404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission 
$4.75; call 491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
begin every Thurs. at 8 p.m. at VFW Hall, 688 
Huron Ave., Cambridge. Admission $4; call 
926-3023. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place every 
Thurs. at 8 p.m. at Mr. Tipps Function Hall, Treble 
Cove Rd., Billerica. Admission $4; sponsored by 
Saturday Night Singles; call 454-9805. 
THURSDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE begins 
every Thurs. at 8:30 p.m. at Escapade, 500 
Washington St., Weymouth. Sponsored by the 
Singles Connection. Admission $3 before 9 p.m., 
$4 after; call 961-5565. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins every Thurs. at 
8 p.m. at Vincent's, Rts. 28 and 128, Randolph. 
Admission $5; $4 before 9 p.m, call 899-3900. 
SINGLES CLUB OF AMERICA singles dance 
begins every Thurs. at 8 p.m. at the Crystal 
Room, 59 First St., Cambridge. Music by Best 
Tunes. Contests and door prizes. Admission $5, 
$4 in advance; call 547-4855. 

THURSDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE — 
NORTH SHORE begins every Thurs. at 8 p.m. at 
Misty’s at Howard Johnson's, 407 Squire Rd., 
Revere. Hosted by Joe Cortese, WROR radio. 
Dance contest, cash bar. Proper dress. Sponsor- 
ed by the Singles Connection. Admission $3; call 
1-800-238-1144. 


FRIDAY 


SALEM COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m., with 
instruction at 7:30 p.m., at the Grace Church Halli, 
385 Essex St., Salem. Admission $3.50; call 
639-0533 or 774-5986. 

SOUTH SHORE SINGLES SPECTACULAR 
begins at 8:30 p.m. in the Aquarious Lounge, 
inside the Quincy Bay Inn, exit 12, Southeast 
Expressway, Quincy. Sponsored by the Singles 
Lifeline. Free; call 961-5565. 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins at 8:15 
p.m. at St. John Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant 
St., Arlington. Admission $3; call 272-0396. 
DANCE FRIDAY, barefoot dancing in a smoke- 
and-alcohol free environment, begins every Fri. 
at 8:30 p.m. at Joy of Movement, 23 Main St., 
Watertown. Admission $3; call 924-9548. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins 
every Fri. at 8 p.m. at First Congregational 
Church, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. Admission 
$4.50; call 491-6084. 

FRIDAY NIGHT: .COMEDY CONNECTION 
SINGLES DANCE begins every Fri. at 8 p.m. at 
Jonathan's, 143 Washington St., Salem. Featur- 
ing comedians from the Commedy Connection, 
hot buffet, dance contest, cash bar. Proper dress 
required. Sponsored by the Singles Connection. 
Admission $5; call (800) 238-1144. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for 
previous Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 


FRIDAY 


THE NUTCRACKER, performed by the Boston 
Ballet, runs through to Jan. 3, 1988 at the Wang 
Center, 270 Tremont St., Boston. Curtain is at 
7:30 p.m. tonight; at 2 and 7:30 p.m. tomorrow; at 
2 p.m. Sun.; and at 7:30 p.m. Wed., Thurs., and 
Fri. the 11th. Tickets $14-$37; call 787-8000. 

KEN PIERCE BAROQUE DANCE COMPANY 
performs a program of Baroque dance and music 


commemorating composer Jean-Baptiste Lully 
tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge 
Multicultural Arts Center, 41 Second St., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $8; call 577-1400. 

DANCE UMBRELLA presents Jo Ha Kyu tonight 
and tomorrow at 8 p.m., and Sun. at 6 p.m. at the 
Joy of Movement Studio Theater, 536 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $10; call 492-7578. 
BRADFORD COLLEGE DANCE COMPANY pres- 
ents an evening of new works at 8 p.m. tonight 
and tomorrownat Bradford College’s Kemper 
Theatre, 320 South Main St., Bradford. Ad- 
mission $4.50, $3.50 for students; call 372-7161. 
THE NUTCRACKER, performed by the North 
Atlantic Ballet Company, begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Strand, 543 Columbia Rd., Uphams Corner, 
Dorchester. Tickets $5, $10; call 282-8000. 


SATURDAY 


THE NUTCRACKER performed by Ballet New 
England begins at 2 p.m. today and tomorrow at 
the Rupert A. Nock Auditorium, 70 Low St., 
Newburyport. Tickets $10, 48 for children and 
senior citizens; call 462-3106 or 462-7141. 
BOSTON BALLET'’S THE NUTCRACKER. See 
listing for Fri. 

BRADFORD COLLEGE DANCE COMPANY. See 
listing for Fri. 

KEN PIERCE BAROQUE DANCE COMPANY. 
See listing for Fri. 

DANCE UMBRELLA. See listing for Fri. 


Tf, 


~~" SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


NATIONAL DANCE COMPANY OF SENEGAL 
performs at 8 p.m. tonight at the University of 
Massachusetts Amherst Fine Arts Center Con- 
cert Hall, Amherst, and tomorrow and Wed. at 8 
p.m. at the Strand Theatre, 543 Columbia Rd., 
Dorchester. Tickets in Amherst $12, $14, and 
$16; call (413) 545-2511. Tickets in Dorchester 
$13.50 and $16.50; call 492-7578. 


GUI 


A\WOREN 


COMEDY CO. 


“Superb” — Boston Globe 
SATURDAYS 8:30 P.M. 
CANTARES 
Inman Square, Cambridge 
Tickets $6 491-8919 


TUESDAY 


NATIONAL DANCE COMPANY OF SENEGAL. 
See listing for Mon. 


WEDNESDAY 


BOSTON BALLET’S THE NUTCRACKER. See 
listing for Fri. 

NATIONAL DANCE COMPANY OF SENEGAL. 
See listing for Mon. 


THURSDAY 


EVA DEAN DANCE COMPANY presents “‘Untidy 
Packages” at 8 p.m. tonight through Sun. at 
Mobius, 354 Congress St., Boston. Tickets $7; 
call 542-7416. 
BOTON BALLET’S THE NUTCRACKER. See 
listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 


CAITLIN CORBETT DANCE COMPANY AND 
SARAH SLIVE VISUAL ART perform tonight and 
tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the Longwood Theater, 
364 Brookline Ave. at Longwood Ave., Boston. 
Admission $7, free with Mass. College of Art ID; 
call 492-2778. 

NANCY COMPTON DANCE THEATER performs 
Cities and other dances tonight and tomorrow at 
8 p.m., Sun. at 3 p.m., at the Tower Auditorium, 
Mass. College of Art, 625 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $10; call 492-7578. 

BOSTON BALLET’S THE NUTCRACKER. See 
listing for Fri. 

EVA DEAN DANCE COMPANY. See listings for 
Thurs. 


VENTS 


COMEDY COLLEGE 
(Since 1979) 
presents 

The Stand-U 
Comed Workshop 
with Ron Lynch. 

8 weeks, $100. 
Improv workshop 
also starting. 
For info ca 
492-2065 NOW! 


Fri., Dec. 4 


THE LENNY CLARKE 


SHOW 


with special guest 


CHANCE LANGTON 
and BILL SHEFT 


THE BARRY 
CRIMMINS SHOW 


with Jonathan Katz 
and Jeff Allen 


Sat., Dec. 5 


Sun., Dec. 6 
“Comedy Hell’”’ 
hosted by 


GEORGE 


MACDONALD 


* * 


Music Tues.-Thurs. at 10:30 


“Street Report” 
ANTHONY CLARKE 


with DAN SPENCES and 
JONATHAN GROFF 


Wed., Dec. 9 


with host 


Thurs., Dec. 10 


THE BARRY 
CRIMMINS SHOW 


with Jonathan Katz, Jay 
Charbonneau and 
Laura Kightlinger 


Coming: 


Barry Crimmins’ 


30 
One Man Show, “The Year in Review” 
Ring in the New Year 


with Jim Tingle 


Info available through NYNEX Talking Phone Book. Call 972-60004_AUGH. 


969 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


BOSTON 
254-2054 


Call 661-9887 
St. Harvard Square « 
Validated Parking 


FRIDAY 


HOLIDAY OPEN HOUSE at A Brush with History 
Gallery runs from 4 to 8 p.m. at the gallery in the 
National Park Visitors Complex at the Market 
Mills, 256 Market St., Lowell. Call 459-7819. 
HOLIDAY LIGHTS CELEBRATION, featuring 
song and dance from around the world, runs 
from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the Transportation 
Building, 10 Park Plaza, Boston. Free; call 
973-7200. 
TREE LIGHTING AND CAROL SING AT THE 
PRUDENTIAL begins at 6 p.m. with a per- 
formance by the Boston Concert Opera, followed 
by Grandstand Processional at 6:05 p.m., 
ceremony at 6:10 p.m., carol sing at 6:45 p.m., 
tree lighting at 6:50, and conclusion at 7 p.m., on 
the North Plaza of the Prudential Center, Boston. 
Free; call 236-3744. 
BAZAAR AND BAKE SALE begins at 10 a.m. at 
the Weston Manor Nursing Home, 75 Nor- 
umbega Rd., Weston. Call 891-6100. 
FEET OF CLAY POTTERY HOLIDAY SHOW 
AND SALE runs from today through Dec. 20 at 46 
White Place, Brooline Village. Open Thurs. from 
5:30 to 8:30 p.m., Fri., Sat., Sun. from noon to 6 
p.m. Free admission; call 731-3262. 
“LET'S CELEBRATE,” series of programs 
celebrating the yuletide season around the world, 
features a traditional tree-lighting ceremony, a 
visit by Santa Claus, music and a puppet show 
begins at 6 p.m. at the Boston Museum of 
Science, Science Park, Boston. Events free with 
admission ($3 for children, $5 for adults); call 
589-0100. 
“CHRISTMAS IN THE NEIGHBOORHOODS: 
TREE LIGHTINGS,” featuring caroling, refresh- 
ments, and free gifts for children, takes place at 4 
p.m. in Dorchester Lower Mills at at 3 p.m. at 
Dorchester Ave. and Adams St., Dorchester. 
Free; call 725-3485. 
MILTON MEDICAL CENTER CHRISTMAS TREE 
PAGEANT, a display of more than 40 trees and 
wreaths, is open for viewing today from noon to 8 
p.m., Sat. from noon to 6 p.m. and Sun. from 1 to 
4 p.m. at the Milton Medical Center, 92 Highland 
St., Milton. Refreshments and bake sale each 
day. Admission $2, free for children and senior 
citizens; call 696-4600 x 1363. 
CHRISTMAS FAIR, featuring decorated wreaths, 
centerpieces, and candles, runs from 8 a.m. to 6 
p.m. in Dorchester Lower Mills at Dorchester 
Ave. and Adams St., Dorchester. Free; call 
725-3485. 
CHRISTMAS PLANT SALE runs from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. today through Sun. at the Lyman Estate 
greenhouse at 185 Lyman St., Waltham. Call 
891-7095. 
THE WOMEN’S CENTER offers a coffeehouse in 
which Jane Stret reads poetry and prose at 8 
p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 


SATURDAY 


“LET'S CELEBRATE,” series of programs 
celebrating the yuletide season around the worid, 
presents an afternoon of dancing and music by 

Continued on page 28 


2 SENSATIONAL 
COMICS COMING 


WEB... 


|HAZARDY 


. THE BIG HAZARD INSTITUTE SHOW! 


Play It Again Sam's 


IT'S A WACKY HAZARD SATURDAY! 


Comedy Connection 


wened WOO BOY! IT’S THE HAZARD GUY! 


The Blue Star Lounge, Saugus 


.. THE ADVENTURES OF HAZARD MAN! 


The Flying Bridge, Falmouth 


HAZARD KNOWS BEST! 


The Comedy Connection 


TONICK’S 
COMEDY STOP! 


Dec. 9-12 
DIRECT FROM A TOUR 
WITH BARRY MANILOW 


RICHARD JENI 


SEE HIM ‘BECOME’ 
A LOBSTER RIGHT 
BEFORE YOUR EYES! 


First area appearance in months! 


1314 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
For tix call Teletron 720-3434 or 617-STAND-UP 


Dec. 16-19 
THE WORLD'S 
FOREMOST 
AUTHORITY 
ON THE 
‘JEWISH DILEMMA’ 


JAMES 
WESLEY 
JACKSON 


Open now nightly every 
Tue.*Wed.* Thurs. 
Fri. Sat. and Sun. 


BOSTON #1 
COMEDY CLUB 


_ — BOSTON GLOBE 


NICKS NX 
STOP 


482-0930 
100 Warrenton St. 


805 
\ S 
Al 
Edy 
4 
CHARLES PLAYHOUSE 
76 WARRENTON ST.. BOSTON 
391-0022 OR CHARG-TIX: 542-8511 
Fri., Dec. 4 
TWO SHOWS 
8:30 & 10:30 NEW TALENT WITH 
JIMMY SMITH 
THREE SHOWS 
:15 (18+), 9:15, & 11:30 40 
Sun., Dec. 6 BOSTON’S #1 
“OFF THE HOOK” RADIO STATION 
RICH CEISLER HOSTS BOSTON’S #1 
ONE SHOW COMEDY SHOW 
8:30 P.M. J.J. WRIGHT 
Tues., Dec. 6 
TONY V. AND FRI NIGHT 
8:30 P.M. _ 8:30 P.M. 


2861 YSSW3030 NOILOSS ‘XINSOHd NOLSOSG 


; 595 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission $5; call. _ listings for Fri. 
628-4404. BALLET NEW ENGLAND’S THE NUTCRACKER. F 
DANCE UMBRELLA. See listing for Fri. 
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DECEMBER 4, 1987 


THREE, 


Necco ST. _BOSTON _ 
KID CRASH « PIECES 


NNEL 
MELIAH RAGE «! ROKK 


WITH GUESTS 
$4.50 °D.J. NASTY HABITS' JOHN MARINO 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION 


THE ENTERTAINMENT NETWORK 


SHOWCASE 


1:00 P.M. ALL AGES! 1:00 P.M. ALL AGES! 
FEATURING 


THE SWINGING ERUDITES 
AL HALLIDAY & THE HURRICANES 
BIM SKALA BIM « BALL AND PIVOT 
TAYLOR MADE 


8:30 P.M. > OVER 21 - 8:30 P.M. > OVER 21 
FEATURING 


THE FOOLS « THE DRIVE 


NOVEMBER GROUP « THE TOASTERS 
$5.50 * VIDEO BY THE ULTIMATE VIDEO SHOW 


FEATURING 
THUNDERHOUSE « SEPTEMBER REIGN 


TARGET « FULL THROTTLE « AIRPORTE 
D.J. TAANG’S MARK ALGHINI « $3.00 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


THE NEW GENERATION BAND 


J. WBRZ BLACK STAR LINER « $6.50/$7.50 


CHANNEL ALLSTA 
FEATURING 
SPLIT RISK » OVERSTREET + T. WINSTON 
DUSTY TOP HAT + MIND OVER MATTER 


SAFETY IN NUMBERS 
D.J. MOD TODD FROM NOWHERE « $3.00 


THU 
10 
DEC 


ST. JOHN + UNION FLAG 
$6.50/$7.50 * D.J. MOD TODD FROM NOWHERE 


BUTTHOLE 

SURFERS: 

WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


VOLCANO SUNS - THE BAG 


$7.50/$8.50 D.J. MARK ALGHINI 


BOSTON ROCKS PRESENTS 
[$ WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


THE BRISTOLS 
AND MORE! 
$1.07 TILL 11:00 P.M. $3.50 


D.J. MCA'S DEBBIE SOUTHWOOD SMITH 


10,000 
wn MANIACS 


CHRIS STAMEY 


| THE CAVEDOGS __ $7.50/$8.50 
DECEMBER ie GRO 
DECEMBER 


DOORS OPEN 8:00 PM- POSITIVE LD. REQUIRED - F 
PARKING - TICKETS AT: TICKETRON «: STRAWBERRIES 
CORDS & TAPES - OUT OF TOWN « CONCERTCHAR 
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the Children’s Ballet Workshop, Conjuncto Folk- 
lorico, Lithuanian Dance Club, the New School 
Woodwind Quintet, and dulcimer music by Gail 
Rundlett, beginning at noon at the Boston 
Museum of Science, Science Park, Boston. 
Events free with admission ($3 for children, $5 for 
adults); call 589-0100. 

“CHRISTMAS IN THE NEIGHBOORHOODS: 
TREE LIGHTINGS,” featuring caroling, refresh- 
ments, and free gifts for children, takes place at 5 
p.m. in Mattapan at River St. and Blue Hill Ave. 
Free; call 725-3485. 

ROSLINDALE VILLAGE CHRISTMAS MARKET 
features a re-creation of a Central European 
town square with craft and gift stands open today 
and tomorrow from noon to 8 p.m. at the Boston 
School of Modern Languages at 814 South St., 
Roslindale Square, Boston. Free admission; call 
325-2760. 

DR. SCIENCE AND IAN SHOALES, two come- 
dians from the San Francisco-based “Duck's 
Breath Mystery Theatre,” perform at 8 p.m. at 
the Somerville Theatre, 55 Davis Square, Some- 
rville. Tickets $12.50; call 625-1084. 

SANTA’S KITCHEN BENEFIT runs from noon to 
3 p.m. at Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. 
Decorate a spoon at home and bring it to the 
plaza between Faneuil Hall and Quincy Market to 
place on Sidewalk Sam’s 30-foot tree. For every 
spoon, a Boston business will donate $10 to 
Project Bread. Free; call 227-3796. 
“CHRISTMAS AT GORE PLACE, 1805-1887” 
features special exhibits of the historic house 
today through Mon. from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. at 
Gore Place, 52 Gore St., Waltham. Admission $4; 
call 894-2798. 

HOLIDAY SALE, featuring more than 600 pieces 
of original work offered for sale, runs from 11 
a.m. to 8 p.m. today through Dec. 14 in the 
Grossman Gallery of the School of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, 230 the Fenway, Boston. Free 
admission; call 267-9300, x446. 

WALDORF SCHOOL HOLIDAY FAIR, featuring 
the Silver Birch Marionette Troupe and New 
England crafts, runs from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the 
Waldorf School, 739 Mass. Ave., East Lexington. 
Admission $1, free for children; call 863-1062. 
ONE-DAY TOY SALE, sponsored by Streetsafe, 
the Fenway Community's crime prevention pro- 
gram, begins at 10 a.m. at the Huntingon YMCA, 
316 Huntington Ave., Boston. Admission free; 
call 262-0062. 

CAMBRIDGE MONTESSOR! SCHOOL SALE 
features jewelry, pottery, handpainted clothing, 
wreaths, and cards from 11 a.m. to 4 pm. at the 
school at 161 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 
492-3410. 

“A CHRISTMAS VISIT WITH THE ALCOTTS,” 
featuring a special holiday tour with staff 
members portraying members of the family upon 
which Louisa May Alcott’s novel Little Women 
was based, runs from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the 
Orchard House, 399 Lexington Rd., Concord. 
Admission $4, $3 for senior citizens, $2 for chil- 
dren; call 369-4118. 

“A GALA CABARET OF JEWISH CULTURE” to 
celebrate the 10th anniversary of One Gen- 
eration After, a non-profit organization founded 
by sons and daughters of the Nazi Holocaust, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Congregation Kehillath 
Israel, 384 Harvard St., Brookline. Admission 
$18; call 244-4728. 

HOLIDAY FAIR featuring mirrors, holiday cards, 
crafts, and more, runs from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at 
Gateway Crafts, 62 Harvard St., Brookline. Free 
admission; call 734-1577. 

EXOTIC CAGE-BIRD SHOW begins at 1 p.m. at 
the Cedars of Lebanon Church Hall, 61 Rock- 
wood St., Jamaica Plain. Admission $2; call 
469-0557. 

“FESTIVAL OF TREES AND MUSIC” runs from 
10 a.m. to 8 p.m. today and begins tomorrow at 
noon at the Old Town Hall Auditorium on the 
Common at Chelmsford Center. Benefit for 
Patchwork Theatre. Donation $3; call 256-0023. 
“HOLIDAY FESTIVAL runs from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. at Market Mills and the Mack Building of 
Lowel National Historic Park, 169 Merrimack St., 
Lowell. Featuresd Toys for Tots Telethon, hay- 
rides, and the arrival of Santa on a hook-and- 
ladder truck. Free; call 459-1000. 

“HOLIDAY HAPPENINGS ON NEWBURY 
STREET” runs today from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. and 
tomorrow from 1 to 5 p.m. on Newbury Street in 
Boston. More than 50 shops host celebrations, 
modeling, raffles, and giveaways. All events free; 
call 267-7961. 

HOLIDAY FESTIVAL AND TREE LIGHTING 
begins at noon at the Franklin Park Zoo, Franklin 
Park, Dorchester. Facepainting, animal inter- 
views, and a puppet show, tree lighting with 
carolers at 4:45 p.m. Free; call 442-2002. 

ART AUCTION AND SALE begins with a preview 
at 2 p.m. (auction begins at 3:30 p.m.) at the Kaji 
Aso Studio, 40 St. Stephen St., Boston. Ad- 
mission $2; call 247-1719. 

CHRISTMAS WREATH SALE to benefit Garden 
Nursery School runs from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the 
Christ Church, 0 Garden St., Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. Call 876-0200. 

MUDVILLE POTTERY STUDIO SHOW AND 
SALE runs from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. today and 
tomorrow at 181 Pearl St., on McGrath Highway, 
Somerville. Call 623-9191. 

“125 YEARS OF SOLIDARITY AND CHANGE,” 
benefit featuring writer and feminists Grace 
Paley and the band Didi Stewart and Friends, 
celebrates the collected anniversaries of six 


’ Boston-area social-change institutions at 9:30 


p.m. at the Villa Victoria Cultural Center, 85 West 
Newton St., Boston. Benefit for Mobilization for 
Survival, Radial America, Gay Community News, 
South End Press, National Lawyer's Guild, and 
Resist. Tickets $6, $10; call 424-4469. 
HARVARD LAW COUPLES ASSOCIATION HOL- 
IDAY CRAFTS FAIR runs from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
in Pound Hail of the Harvard Law School at 1563 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free admission. 
HARLEM MAGICIANS exhibition basketball 
team plays the Lynn Park All Stars for a benefit 
for Camp Kiwanis for special-needs children at 
7:30 p.m. in the Lynn Technical Vocational High 
School field house, Neptune Boulevard, Lynn. 
Tickets $5, $4 for students; call 598-1611. 
a TREE PAGEANT. See listing for 
ri. 
CHRISTMAS PLANT SALE. See listing for Fri. 
FEET OF CLAY HOLIDAY SHOW AND SALE. 
See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


“LET'S CELEBRATE,” series of programs 


celebrating the yuletide season around the world, 
presents the Kol Yaseh Choral, Kidsongs by 
Hugh Hanley, the Appelbo Norwegian Folk 
Group, B’Yachad Israeli Dancers, and others, 
beginning at noon at the Boston Museum of 
Science, Science Park, Boston. Events free with 
admission ($3 for children, $5 for adults); call 
589-0100. 

HOLIDAY TOUR AT THE LYNN HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY features a guided tour of four period 
rooms showing how Christmas was celebrated in 
different time periods from 1 to 4 p.m. at the Lynn 
Historical Society, 125 Green St., Lynn. Ad- 
mission $2, 50 cents for children; call 592-2465. 
FREE CRAFTS DEMONSTRATION begins at 3 
p.m. at the Christmas Store, 1971 Mass. Ave., 
lower level, Cambridge. Rachel Liberman de- 
monstrates decorative matmaking. Call 
491-3505. 

CRAFT DEMONSTRATION of collage bags by 
Donna Zoo begins at 2 p.m. at Christmas 
Secrets, 38 Brattle St., Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 662-0773. 

CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY CELEBRATION runs 
from 10:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. at the John F. 
Kennedy Library and Museum, Columbia Point, 
Dorchester. Events include international music 
and dance groups, international Christmas 
sweets, and Caroline Kennedy's international 
doll collection. Admission $2.50, free for children 
under 16; call 929-4500. 

“A SILENT NIGHT FOR GREATER LAW- 
RENCE,” a candlelight service of carols and 
prayers for the community featuring Lawrence 
choirs, begins at 4:30 p.m. on the Lawrence 
Common, Common St., Lawrence. Free; call 
687-1240. 

“UNITED WE STAND,” fundraiser for the Unity 
Housing Project, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Boston's 
Marriot Long Wharf Hotel, 296 State St., Boston. 
Events include a buffet supper, dance music from 
the Bol Winiker Orchestra, and music by pianist 
Toby Halt. Tickets $75, $100, and $150; call 
527-5518. 

NEW ENGLAND WOMEN IN FILM AND VIDEO 
celebration of the December holidays featuring 
Barry Marshall and the Rockin’ Robins begins at 
7 p.m. at Charlie’s Tap Jazz Club, 280 Green St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $15; call 876-3821. 
“ALUMNI HOLIDAY SPREE” featuring an ap- 
pearance by the Boston Ballet’s Nutcracker 
Players, Chanukah storytellers, Santa Claus, and 
other events, runs from noon to 6 p.m. at the 
Boston University Bookstore Mall, 660 Beacon 
St., Kenmmore Square, Boston. Free; call 
236-7421. 

OPEN HOUSE AT WOOD AND STRINGS MUSI- 
CAL CENTER runs from 1 to 5 p.m. at the Center 
at 493 Mass. Ave., Arlington. Entertainment and 
free refreshments. Free; call 641-2131. 
“LUMINOUS LEGENDS AND SPECTACULAR 
STORIES,” a seasonal celebration of light, 
legend, art and culture, runs from 1 to 4:30 p.m. 
at the George Walter Vincent Smith Art Museum, 
222 State St., Springfield. Free; call 733-4214. 
HOLIDAY PARTY AND GIFT SALE runs from 
noon to 5 p.m. at the Lupus Foundation of 
America, 215 California St., Newton. Call 
332-9014. 

JEWISH COMMUNITY BOOK FAIR, featuring 
celebrity authors, workshops, family programs 
and Jewish books, runs today through Dec. 24. 
Open Sun.-Thurs. from 10 a.m. to 9:30 p.m.; Fri. 
until noon; and Sat, from 7 to 10 p.m., at the 
Leventhal-Sidman JCC on the Gosman Campus, 
333 Nahanton St., Newton. Call 965-7410, x282 
for program information. 

CHRISTMAS TREE PAGEANT. See listing for 
Fri. 

CHRISTMAS PLANT SALE. See listing for Fri. 
ROSLINDALE VILLAGE CHRISTMAS MARKET. 
See listing for Sat. 

“CHRISTMAS AT GORE PLACE, 1805-1887.” 
See listing for Sat. 

“FESTIVAL OF TREES ANI MUSIC.” See listing 
for Sat. 

FEET OF CLAY HOLIDAY SHOW AND SALE. 
See listing for Fri. 

HOLIDAY SALE. See listing for Sat. 

“HOLIDAY HAPPENINGS ON NEWBURY 
STREET.” See listing for Sat. 

MUDVILLE POTTERY STUDIO SHOW AND 
SALE. See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 


THE WOMEN’S CENTER offers a battered 
women's support group at 6:30 p.m., a Boston 
Bisexual Women’s Network meeting at 7:30 p.m., 
and a lesbian rap at 8 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

“FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION,” infor- 
mation session on free financial aid, runs from 7 
to 9 p.m. in the main cafeteria of the Cambridge 
Rindge and Latin High School, 459 Broadway, 
Cambridge. Co-sponsored by the Boston Five 
Cents Savings Band and Cambridge Rindge and 
Latin High School. Free; call 498-9200, x9414. 
VINTAGE, ETC. sponsors a holiday party to 
benefit the Globe Santa at 7 p.m. at T.T. the 
Bear's, 10 Brookline St., Cambridge. Door 
prizes, hot and cold buffet. Tickets $15; call 
497-1516. 

ALCOHOLISM FILM AND DISCUSSION featur- 
ing /'! Quit Tomorrow begins at 7 p.m. in Pierce 
Hall, McLean Hospital, 115 Mill St., Belmont. 
Free; call 855-2110. 

“COMEDY CRUSADE AGAINST DIABETES” to 
benefit the American Diabetes Association 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at Catch A Rising Star, 30B 
Boylston St., Cambridge. Tickets $20; call 
655-6900 or 661-9887. 

CANDLELIGHT VIGIL AND MARCH begins at 
5:30 p.m. at the Cambridge Common (corner of 
Mass Ave. and Garden St.) and proceeds to 
Cambridge City Hall. Sponsored by the Coalition 
for a Nuclear Test Ban. Call 354-0008. 
HOLIDAY ART SALE, featuring paintings, draw- 
ings, glass, sculpture, and more, runs from 10 
a.m. to 7 p.m. today through Fri. at the 
Massachusetts College of Art Main Lobby 
Entrance, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free 
admission; call 232-1555, x369. 

“CHRISTMAS AT GORE PLACE, 1805-1887.” 
See listings for Sat. 

HOLIDAY SALE. See listing for Sat. 


TUESDAY 


“LET'S CELEBRATE,” series of programs 
celebrating the yuletide season around the world, 
presents choral groups from area schools 


performing from 2 to 4 p.m. today through Fri. at 
the Boston Museum of Science, Science Park, 
Boston. Events free with admission, $3 for 
children, $5 for adults; call 589-0100. 

THE WOMEN’S CENTER offers “Women for 
Sobriety” program at 7 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

HOLIDAY ART SALE. See listings for Mon. 
HOLIDAY SALE. See listing for Sat. 


WEDNESDAY 


“CHRISTMAS IN THE NEIGHBOORHOODS: 
TREE LIGHTINGS,” featuring caroling, refresh- 
ments, and free gifts for children, at 6 p.m. at City 
Hall in Fanueil Hall, Boston, and at 7 p.m. in East 
Boston/Orient Heights at Boardman and 
Saratoga St. Free; call 725-3485. 

THE WOMEN’S CENTER offers a battered 
women’s support group at noon, lesbian Al-Anon 
(with childcare) at 6:30 p.m., a “Politics of Fat” 
support group at 7:30 p.m., and a feminist 
discussion group at 8 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; cali 354-8807. 
FASHIONABLE TEAS featuring a proper tea and 
informal modeling take place every Wed. at 3 
p.m. at the Four Seasons Hotel Boston, 200 
Boyiston St., Boston. Today's tea features Sara 
Fredericks. Tickets $10; call 338-4400 x2005. 
NATIONAL STUTTERING PROJECT meeting 
begins at 7 p.m. at the Center for Better Living, 
31 Springhill Ave., Mariboro. Call 366-7801. 
“CHRISTMAS FIESTA CELEBRATION,” featur- 
ing a Spanish-Latin-American Buffet with music 
and dancing, runs from 7 to 10 p.m. at the Boston 
School of Modern Languages at 814 South St., 
Roslindale Square, Boston. Admission $10; call 
325-2760. 

HUMAN RIGHTS DAY, featuring speakers John 
G. Healey, Ninotchka Rosca, Carmen Popescu, 
and May Sarton, runs from 7 to 10 p.m. at the 
Dante Alighieri Society, 40 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Sponsored by Amnesty inter- 
national. Admission $15, $7.50 for students or 
senior citizens; call 547-9295. 

“LET’S CELEBRATE. See listing for Tues. 
HOLIDAY SALE. See listing for Sat. 

HOLIDAY ART SALE. See listings for Mon. 


THURSDAY 


“CHRISTMAS IN THE NEIGHBOORHOODS: 
TREE LIGHTINGS,” featuring caroling, refresh- 
ments, and free gifts for children, takes place at 6 
p.m. in Mission Hill at Brigham Circle. Free; call 
725-3485. 

THE WOMEN’S CENTER offers a program 
“Lesbians Choosing Children” at 7 p.m. at 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
BROOKLINE ARTS CENTER HOLIDAY CRAFTS 
SHOWCASE, featuring the work of more than 70 
regional artisans, runs today from 5:30 to 9 p.m., 
Fri. from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., Sat. and Sun from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. at the Arts Center, 86 Monmouth 
St., Brookline. Free admission; call 566-5715. 
HOLIDAY CRAFT FAIR runs today and tomorrow 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. at the Transportation 
Building in the first and second floor atrium lobby 
areas, 10 Park Plaza, Boston. Call 973-7568. 
HOLIDAY ART SALE. See listing for Mon. 

FEET OF CLAY HOLIDAY SHOW AND SALE. 
See listing for Fri. HOLIDAY SALE. See listing for 
Sat 


JEWISH COMMUNITY BOOK SALE. See listing 
for Sun. 
“LET'S CELEBRATE.” See listing for Tues. 


FRIDAY 


“CHRISTMAS IN THE NEIGHBOORHOODS: 
TREE LIGHTINGS,” featuring caroling, refresh- 
ments, and free gifts for children, takes place at 
5:30 p.m. in South Boston at the West Broadway 
Parking Lot, and at 2 p.m. in the South End at the 
Boston Center for the Arts, 539 Tremont St. Free; 
call 725-3485. 

THE WOMEN’S CENTER offers a coffeehouse at 
8 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 

“CRAFTS AT THE CASTLE,” a juried crafts 
exhibition and sale, takes place today from 1 to 8 
p.m., Sat. from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m., and Sun. until 5 
p.m. at the Bosfon Park Plaza Castle, 50 Park 
Plaza, Boston. Admission $5, $4 for senior 
citizens; call 523-6400. 

SINGLES SERVICE AND ONEG SHABBAT for 
singles 30-45 begins at 8 p.m. at Temple 
Emanuel, 385 Ward St., Newton Centre. Children 
weicome. Call 332-5772. 

CHRISTMAS FAIR takes place today from noon 
to 9 p.m. and tomorrow from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at 
the Crawford Memorial United Methodist 
Church, Church and Dix St., Winchester. Attic 
treasures, jewelry, baked goods, toys, linens. 
Free admission; call 729-5056. 

FRIDAY SERVICE AND ONEG SHABBAT for 
ages 22-39 begins at 8:30 p.m. at Temple Beth 
Am, 300 Pleasant St., Framingham. Co-spon- 
sored by Boston's Jewish Young Adult Center 
and Synagogue Council of Mass. Call 566-5946. 
MUDFLAT STUDIO HOLIDAY SALE AND OPEN 
STUDIOS take place today from 6 to 9 p.m., Sat., 
Sun. from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. at Mudflat Studio, 149 
Broadway, Somerville. Works include dinnerware, 
jewelry, abstract sculpture, and portrait sculpture. 
Free admission; call 628-0589. 

CHRISTMAS TREE SALE. See listings for Sat. 
HOLIDAY ART SALE. See listing for Mon. 
BROOKLINE ARTS CENTER HOLIDAY 
CRAFTS SHOWCASE. See listing for Thurs. 
HOLIDAY CRAFTS FAIR. See listing for Thurs. 
FEET OF CLAY HOLIDAY SHOW AND SALE. 
See listing for previous Fri. 

HOLIDAY SALE. See listing for Sat. 

JEWISH COMMUNITY BOOK SALE. See listing 
for Sun. 

“LET'S CELEBRATE.” See listing for Tues. 


S 


FRIDAY 


BABES IN TOYLAND is presented by Act/Tunes, 
Inc. Youth Theatre tonight at 7:30 p.m. and 
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tomorrow and Sun. at 2:30 p.m., Thurs. at 10:30 
a.m., and Fri. the 11th at 7:30 p.m. at Emerson 
Umbrella, 40 Stow St., Concord. Reservations 
required. Tickets $5, $7, and $10; call 371-1482. 
HANSEL AND GRETEL is performed by the 
Longwood Opera at 4 p.m. at First Parish of 
Hingham Tickets $12, $10 for senior citizens, $8 
for children; call 332-1104. 

THE SNOW QUEEN, an original adaptation of the 


today through 
Jan. 10. Performances take place every Fri. at 8 
p.m., Sat. at 2 and 8 p.m., and Sun. at 2 p.m. at 
the Theatre of Newburyport, 75 Water St., 
Newburyport. Tickets. $8, $4 for children; call 
462-3332. 


SATURDAY 

“REEL ART,” program of children’s film, 
Creative-arts activity, and tour of the Cindy 
Sherman exhibit, runs.from 10 a.m. to noon at 
the Institute.of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston 
St., Boston. Admission $3.50; call 266-5152. 

CALVIN THE CLOWN. SHOW takes place every 
Sat. and Sun. at noon and 3 p.m. at the Prince 


Beethoven, begins at 2 p.m. in Sanders Theatre, 
Kirkland and Quincy Sts., Harvard University. 
Tickets $3, $2 for children ($10 maximum per 
family); call 864-0500. 

WORCESTER CHILDREN’S THEATRE OPEN 
HOUSE runs from 1 to 4 p.m. in the theater at 6 
Chatham St., Worcester. Call 752-7537. 
PUPPET SHOW featuring Snow White and Little 
Red Riding Hood pertormed by the Perry Allen 
Theatre Co. begins..at 1 p.m. at, the Goethe 
Institute, 170. Beacon. St Boston... Free; call 
“SINTERKLAAS,” a favorite holiday of Dutch 
children, featuring songs, food, and crafts and a 
visit by ‘“‘Sinterklaas,” begins at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Firehouse Multicultural Art Center, 659 Centre 
St., Jamaica Plain. Admission $3; call 524-2816. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS, featuring The Adventures 
of Robin Hood, begin at 2:30 p.m. in the Rabb 
Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., 
Boston. Free; call 536-5400. 

HANSEL AND GRETEL is pertormed by the 
Longwood Opera begins at 3 p.m. at the Newton 
Highlands Congregational Church, 54 Lincoln 
St., Newton Highlands. Tickets $12, $10 for 
senior citizens, $8 for children; call 332-1104. 
THE LION, THE WITCH, AND THE WARDROBE 
is performed by Boston Children’s Theatre at 2 
p.m. today and tomorrow at New England Life 
Hall, 225 Clarendon St., Boston. Tickets $4, 
$5.50, and $7.50; call 277-3277. 

“BUILD A BIRD FEEDER,” program that 
teaches the how and. why of bird migration and 
lets you build a feeder, runs from 10 a.m. to 
noon at the Blue Hills Trailside Museum, 1905 
Canton Ave., Milton. Bring a hammer. Pre-regis- 
tration required. Cost $8; call 333-0690. 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK puppet show by 
Susan Linn begins at 1 and 3 p.m. today and 
tomorrow at the Puppet Showplace Theatre, 32 
Station St., Brookline. Admission $4; call 
731-6400. 

BABES IN TOYLAND. See listing for Fri. 

- THE SNOW QUEEN. See listing for Fri. 


Langston Hughes's song-play, 

and 2 p.m. at the Children’s Museum, 

Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Admission 
$4.50, $3.50 for children 2-12 and senior citizens; 
call 426-6500. 

PRESCHOOLERS’ CLASS ON CHANUKAH 
begins at 9 a.m. at the Temple Ohabei Shalom, 
1187 Beacon St., Brookline. Open to members 
and non-members. Call 277-5888. 

VISIT SANTA CLAUS and have a photo taken in 
his North Pole workshop today from 10 a.m. to 
7:30 p.m. in the Gallery Lafayette, level li, One 
Avenue de Lafayette, Boston. Call 547-7373 
BABES IN TOYLAND. See listing for Fri. 

THE LION, THE WITCH, AND THE WARDROBE. 
See listing for Sat. 

CALVIN THE CLOWN SHOW. See listing for Sat. 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. See listing for Fri. 
THE SNOW QUEEN. See listing for Fri. 


TUESDAY 


CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 2:30 p.m. at the 
Junior Library, 126 Vernon St., Newton. Free; 
call 552-7157. 

PRESCHOOLERS’ STORY HOUR, featuring the 
theme .“Frogs and Toads,” begins at 3 p.m. at 
the Boston Public Library, Copley Square. Free; 
call 536-5400. 


WEDNESDAY. 


“TEXTURE IN NATURE,” a two-part program 
that teaches you how to. create patterns using 
textures from the natural world and to draw one 
of Trailside’s animals, begins at 3 p.m. at the Blue 
Hills Traliside Museum, 1905 Canton Ave., 
Milton. Pre-registration required..Cost $10; call 
333-0690 


“HIGH ABOVE: A LOOK AT. THE SKIES IN ART,” 
@ one-day, drop-in workshop and gallery pro- 
gram for children six-12, meets today, tomorrow, 
and Fri. at 3:30 p.m. at the Museum of Fine Arts 
Boston, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 
267-9300, x300. 


THURSDAY 


PRESCHOOLERS’ FILMS begin at 10:30 a.m. at 
the Newtonville Branch Library, 345 Walnut St., 
Newtonville. Free; call §52-7 157. 

“BIRDS AT YOUR FEEDER,” program that 
teaches you to identify local birds and how to 
attract favorite species-to your yard, runs from 7 
to 9 p.m. at the Blue Hills Trailside Museum, 1905 
Canton Ave., Milton. Pre-registration required. 


Cost $4; call 333-0690. 

HOLIDAY OPEN HOUSE AT BRIGHTON 
BRANCH LIBRARY, featuring the film Ziateh the 
Goat at 5:30 p.m., traditional Cambodian danc- 
ing at 6 p.m., and a string trio from the New 
England Conservatory of Music at 7 p.m., at the 
library at 40 Academy Hill Rd., Brighton. Free; 
call 782-6032. 

BABES IN TOYLAND. See listing for Fri. 
“HIGH ABOVE: ALOOK AT THE SKIES IN ART.” 
See listing for Wed. 


FRIDAY 


“IF TREES COULD TALK,” a pot-luck dinner and 
evening of one-act plays including original scripts 
and stories by children, performed by students of 
the Cambridge Youth Theatre, begins at 6 p.m. at 
the Tobin School, near Fresh Pond, 197 Vassal 
Lane, Cambridge. 

BABES IN TOYLAND. See listing for previous Fri. 
THE SNOW QUEEN. See listing for previous Fri. 
“HIGH ABOVE: A LOOK AT THE SKIES IN ART.” 
See listing for Wed. 


USIC 
HOLIDAY 


_ FRIDAY... 


Saint Nicholas at 8.p.m. at Trinity Chapel, Boston 
College, 885 Centre St., Newton. Tickets $7.50, 
$3.50 for students; call 552-4306. 

OPEN MESSIAH SING, with the Old South Choir 
and the Parish Choir, begins at 8 p.m. at Old 
South Church, 645 Boylston St., Boston. Free; 
call 536-1970. 


SATURDAY 


PLYMOUTH PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
presents a “Holiday Pops Concert” at 8 p.m. at 
Memorial Hall, 86 Court St., Plymouth. Tickets 
$8-$12; call 746-8008. 
SPRINGFIELD SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA pres- 
ents Handel's Messiah at 8 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall, Court St., Springfield. Tickets $8-$25; call 
(413) 733-2291, 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY CHORALE AND OR- 
CHESTRA presents Handel’s Messiah at 8 p.m. 
at Cohen Auditorium, Tufts University, Medford. 
Free; call 381-3564. 

BOSTON PREMIERE ENSEMBLE presents 
Christmas of Bach at 4 p.m. at Emmanuel 
Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. Tickets $6-$12; 
call 353-0556. 
WORCESTER CHORUS AND WORCESTER OR- 
CHESTRA, with guest soloists, present Handel's 
Messiah at 8 p.m. at Mechanics Hall, 321 Main 
St., Worcester. Tickets $9-$13; call 754-3231. 


SUNDAY 


WALTHAM COMMUNITY CHORUS presents 
“The Many Moods of Christmas” at 2 p.m. at the 
Covenant Congregational Church, 375 Lexington 
St., Waltham. Admission $5; call 899-1259 


SOMERVILLE COMMUNITY CHORUS presents 


students and senior citizens; call 628-2601. 

“A FESTIVAL OF HOLIDAY SONG,” a concert 
presented by the University of Massachusetts, 
with the University Chorus and Chamber Singers 
and the New England String Quartet, begins at 3 
p.m.. at Wheatley Hall Auditorium at the 
UMass/Boston, Harbor Campus, Dorchester. 


Winthrop St., Medford. Admission $5; call 


WEDNESDAY 


NEEDHAM ENGLISH HANDBELL RINGERS 
present a Christmas concert at 7:30 p.m. at 


Program 
Chamber 


haunt? 


Dedham Public Library, 43 Church St., Dedham. 
Free; call 326-0583. 


THURSDAY 


FLASHBACK vocal group presents a holiday 
concert at 12:15 p.m. at the Oid South Meeting 
House, 310 Washington St., Boston. Admission 
$1.25; call 482-6439. 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY EARLY MUSIC 
PLAYERS perform medieval and Renaissance 
music as part of Northeastern University's 
“Music at Noon Concert Series” at noon at the 


FRIDAY 


“A FESTIVAL OF LIGHT AND SONG” begins at 
8 p.m. at Tremont Temple, 88 Tremont St., 
Boston. Tickets $4-$14; call 861-0649. 
WALTHAM PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
hosts a Messiah sing at 8 p.m. at St. Mary 
Church, 133 School St., Waltham. Admission $2; 
call 891-3740. 


MUCH ADO, a Renaissance consort, presents 
“A German Renaissance Christmas” at 7:30 
p.m. at Medford 


Unitarian-Universalist Church, 
147 High St., Medford. Tickets $2.50 and $3.50; 
call 396-4549. 
“HOLIDAY CHORAL CONCERT” begins at 8 
p.m. at the Walnut Hill Theatre, Walnut Hill 
School for the Arts, 12 Highland St., Natick. 
includes the Concert Choir and 
Singers Buxtehude’s Can- 
tata Lauda Sion.Salvatorum, and holiday music 
from Spain, israel and Hungary. Tickets $5, $3 for 
Students and seniors; call 653-4312. 
LEONARD GASKINS CHORALE, with the Indian 
Hill Orchestra, performs Handel's Messiah at 
7:30 p.m. at St. Francis Roman Catholic Church, 
Sheridan and Market Sts., Fitchburg. Tickets 
$7.50, $6 for senior citizens; call 537-6606. 


CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 


“VISION OF ECHO,” a multimedia performance 
using vocal music from Caccini to Ives, begins at 
7:30 p.m. at St. Luke’s and St. Margaret's 
Church, 5 St. Luke’s Rd., Allston. Free; call 
846-7554. 

ORGANIST DAVID OGLETREE performs at 
12:15 p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley Square, 
Boston. Free; call 536-0944. 

ALEA Ili and the Muir String Quartet perform at 8 
p.m. in Boston University Concert Hall, 855 
Comm, Ave., Boston. Tickets $8, $4 for BU staff 
and faculty, free for BU students with ID; call 
353-3345 


LONGY CHAMBER WINDS perform at 8 p.m in 
Fouen ree; call 876-0956 

‘NEPONSET SOCIETY presents 


353-3345. 

CLARK CONCERT CHOIR AND CHAMBER 
CHORUS perform at 8 p.m. in the Little Center 
Theatre, Charlotte St., on the campus of Ciark 
University, 950 Main St., Worcester. Free; call 
793-7441. 

MIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA performs at 8:30 
p.m. in Kresge Auditorium, 84 Mass. Ave., 
Tickets $1; call 253-2906. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY CHORAL 
SOCIETY FALL CONCERT begins at 8 p.m. in 
the Northeastern University Eli Center Ballroom, 
360 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $5, $2.50 for 

students and senior citizens; call 437-2671. 


r 


SID STONE 
SOUND LABS, |! 


Accessories, cables, 


connectors, gaffers tape, 
clips, stands, windscreen, 
direct boxes, fuses, etc.... 


Ten Percent Revue 
Extended thru Dec. 27 at 7:30 p.m. 
Dec. 26 at 7:30 p.m. and 10:00 p.m. 


Jimmy James 
For weeks. 
Dec. 2— Dec. 12 at 10:00 
Fri. and Sat. at 10:00 p.m. and 


Neicey Boswell 
Dec. 16 — Dec. 20 at 10:00 p.m. 
Fri. and Sat. at 10:00 p.m. and Midnight 


For tickets call 536-0972. 


Club 
((ajarel 


209 Columbus Avenue 
at Berkeley Street, Boston, MA 


idnight 


Best Nightclub — Boston Magazine 


Fri. & Sat., Dec. 4&5 
8:00 & 11:00 


LEON REDBONE 
guest comedians 
Fri. — Dennis Leary 
Sat. — Jonathan Katz 


ROCKSunday, Dec. 13 + 9:00 
RIGHT TIME 
BIM SKALA BIM 


ROGKSunday, Dec. 6 9:60 
‘THE ZULUS 
THE BRISTOLS 


Giammyawardwinner § 


Tues., Dec. 8 « 9:00 
direct from Nigeria 
Paramount chief of the Igbo 


OLIVER DE COQUE 


and his 12-piece 
African All-Stars area debut! 


Tues. & Wed., Dec. 15 & 16 
7:30 & 10:00 


QUEENIDA : 
and the 
Bon Temps Zydeco Band 
with very special guests 
LUCKY SEVEN 


Wed., Dec. 9 « 9:00 
Zydeco dance party 
featuring, 
from Lafayette, Louisiana 
and the hit movie 


Thurs., Dec. 17 * 8:00 & 10:30 
benefit for the 
Homeless Children's Fund 
of City of Cambridge 


STEVE EARLE 
in a special 
acoustic performance 
VICTORIA WILLIAMS 
in collaboration with Dept. of 
Human Services and 


“The Big Easy” University Bank & Trust 
TERRANCE 
SIMIEN Fri, Dec. 18° 8:00 & 11:00 
AND THE ROBERT GORDON 
MALLET PLAYBOYS Super Session with 
CHRIS SPEDDING 
Thurs., Dec. 10° 7:30 & 10:00 (Paul McCartney), 
LIVINGSTON TONY GARNIER 
TAYLOR (Sat. Night Livé Band), 
BOBBY CHAUINARD 
SPIDER JOHN (Peter Wolf) 
KOERNER 
: Sat., Dec. 19° 8:00 & 11:00 
Fri. & & 12 Nightstage holiday party 
America's blue jazz originals 
featuring writer o SCREAMIN’ JAY 
‘My Attorney Bernie”’ HAWKINS 
and Sports Page” AND THE 
FRISHBERG 
the king of boogie woogie AND THE BLUE TONES 
SAMMY PRICE 
Dec. 19... Sereamin’ Jay Hawkins 
TWO TENOR BOOGIE | Ra Arkestra 
trumpet legend Gato Brbiere 
New Year’ 
CHEATHAM Dec. 31... John Lee Hooker 
Dinner/Show Special!!! 
(| \ | Half price admission to Nightstage 
— “th dinner. By reservation only — 


call 497-7200 


823 Main St., Camb., Mass. 497-8200 
Fer ticket info eal 497-8200 or ConcertCharge 487-1118, Teletron 720-2434 or a Ticketron locations 


+ Valet parking available 


nightly 
Open Sun. - woe. ton Thurs. - Sat. 2a.m. 


2861 NOILOSS ‘XINSOHd NOLSOS 


ad 
t 1 
Hans Christian Andersen fairy tale, is presented m= 
Contr Ballroom, Northeastern University, 
360 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 
437-2671. 
ty “POINSETTIA TIME AT 99,” part of Jaymont 262-2470 
Properties’ lunchtime concert series, begins at 
439-9100. 
Restaurant, Rt. South, Saugus. Reservations 
required. Free; call 233-9950. 
HARVARD—RADCLIFFE ORCHESTRA CHIL- 
DREN’S CONCERT, featuring Robert J. . 
Lurtsema narrating Prokofieff's Peter and the 
t 8 p.m. 
Easton. Tickets $8, $6 for senior citizens and 
children; call 238-2235. - 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE COLLEGIUM MUSI- 
CUM performs a concert of “Cathedral Music of 
SUNDAY Bn Great Britain” at 8 p.m. in Memorial Church, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Donations re- 
BLACK NATIVITY, featuring selections from quested; call 498-5923 or 498-6419. eae 
SPECTRUM SINGERS present “A Baroque and VOICE RECITAL by Julie Peterson Tierney eee 
i 20th-Century Christmas,” at 8 p.m. at First begins at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian- oe ie 
Church in Cambridge, Congregational, 11 Gar- Universalist Church, 50 Church St., Waltham. 
den St., Cambridge. Tickets. $8-$14; call Music by Vivaldi, Brahms, Chausson, Vaughan ae 
437-0231. Williams, and Howells. Free; call 647-0336. 
LA FONTEGARA performs medieval and Renais- VIOLIN AND PIANO RECITAL, featuirng Louis ee. 
sance Christmas music at 4 p.m. at the Art Carus and Marek Zebrowski, begins at 8 p.m. in ing ee 
Complex Museum, Aiden St., Duxbury. Free; call © Wheatley Hall Auditorium at the UMass/Boston, oo 
929-7340. 
its third annual Christmas concert at 3:30 p.m. at_ BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, with con- ak 
Somerville High School Centennial Auditorium, ductor Seiji Ozawa, performs Brahms Symphony ae 
81 Highland St., Somerville. Tickets $5, $3 for No. 3 and two Stravinsky works, with soloist es, 
j Peter Serkin, and “Symphony of Psaims,” with EE ae 
| the Tanglewood Festival Chorus, at 2 p.m. today pee 
and at 8 p.m, Dec. 5, 11, and 15 in Symphony ie ane 
. Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $15.50- eet 
$41; call 266-1492, 
at 8 p.m. in Cochran Chapel on the campus of eae 
Free; call 929-7340. Phillips Academy, Andover. Music by Wagner « os i 
GREATER BOSTON CHORALE hosts a Messiah —_and Arutunian. Free; call 475-3400. 
PF sing at 3 p.m. at Medford High School, 489 ORGANIST CAROLE FOSTER AND FLUTIST | . es 
BRUCE «GOODY perform at 8 p.m. at the 
321-1443. Hammond Castle Museum, 80 Hesperus Ave., Seer 
cert of holiday music at 3 p.m. at Memorial Hall, Foster, and Copeland. Tickets $7; call 283-7673. : ae 
590 Main St. Melrose. Tickets $2-$5; call © SMU CHORUS CONCERT begins at 8 p.m. at the 
665-2241. Southeastern Massachusetts University Visual a 
BRADFORD-PENTUCKET CHORALE presents and Performing Arts Building, rm. 104, Old fs ee 
“A Season Jubilee” at Bradford College's Westport Rd., North Dartmouth. Free; call ie 
Denworth Union, Bradford. Tickets $4.50, $3.50 999-8572. | - 
for students and seniors; call 372-7161. 
Civsimas vespers service at 4 p.m. n Callege SATURDAY 
Weston. Free; call 893-1820. BOSTON UNIVERSITY CHORUS AND SYM- 
LAWRENCE. BOYCHOIR,. with harpist Carol PHONY ORCHESTRA performs at 8 p.m. at 
Baum and the Epic Brass Quintet, presents its Boston University Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., 
third. annual Christmas concert at 3:30 p.m. at Boston. Music by Handel, Hindesmith, 
Holy Rosary Church, 100 Summer St., Lawrence. Mussorgsky, Borodin, and Polovestian. Free; call 
Admission $5; call 682-7024. | 
GREATER BOSTON YOUTH ORCHESTRAS | 
present a “Gift to the City of Boston” holiday 
concert at 3 p.m..at. Jordan Hall, New England j - ; 
Conservatory of Music, 290 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $3-$7; call 353-3348. 
TUESDAY 
WINTER-FEST HOLIDAY PARTY, with musi- 
clans Mary Malloy and Stuart Frank, begins at 
7:30 p.m. at the Kendall Whaling Museum, 27 , a a 
Everett St., Sharon. Tickets $4-$6; call 784-5642. ; 
: BACH SOCIETY ORCHESTRA performs at 8:15 an 
p.m. in Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland 
Po Sts., Cambridge. Music by Rossini, Dvorak, De- 
bussy, and Schubert. Tickets $6, $4 for students 
Continued on page 30 
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ACCEPTING 
RESERVA- 
TIONS FOR 

CHRISTMAS 
AND NEW 

YEAR’S 
PARTIES! 


On the Waterfront at Lewis Wharf 


formerly BEACHCOMBER 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. 
Quincy — 479-8989 


*s Friday & Saturday, Dec. 4& 5+ 
MARK MORRIS 
& THE CAT TUNES 


Wednesday « 


THE FO¢isS 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


Benefit for the Little 
Wanderers 
Afternoon and evening 
show Sun. Dec. 6th 
at Club Ill 
608 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville 623-6957 


GREEN STREET STATION 


523-3994 
0B Thursday thru Saturday 
Fri., Dec. 4 J.J. SWEDE 
Sat., Dec. 5 CHUCK & HELEN 
Sun., Dec. 6 PETER NUSBAUM 
Mon., Dec. 7 MOVIES 
Tues. Dec. 8 OPEN MIKE NITE 
Wed., Dec. 9 ALIZON & WENDY 
Thurs., Dec. 10 INQUIRING MINDS 
Fri., Dec. 11 REED & RYAN 
Sat., Dec. 12 CHUCK & HELEN 
Sun., Dec. 13 ALLAN ANDERSON 


Lunch Mon.-Fri., 11:30-3 pm 
Dinner Sun.-Fri., 5:30-10 pm 
Saturday, 11:30-10 pm 
Sun., Brunch 114 p.m. 


sates until 10 


. Dec. 4 


SANDY MAC 


NEAL & THE 
VIPERS 


featuring 


BREBNER 


THAT TIME 
FORGOT 


PRINCIPATO 
“BAND 


Thurs., 12/10 
Metro Wave Presents 
CAVE DoGs 
RASH OF STABBINGS 
WHAT NOW - MANTARAYS 
Call Rat Phone for detaiis 


Fri,, 12/11 
MATWEEDS 
From NYC 


LORRY DOLL & THE WILD ONES 
with 
NAKED APES - BIG TRAIN 


Sat.,.12/12 
“Don't try to change your life’ Night 
CHAIN LINK FENCE 
Coyote Recording Artists 
DEEP 6 -LUDDITES 
From Toronto on Nocturnal Records 


13 ENGINES 


Sun., 12/13 
BUZZ & THE GANG 
LET LAVOLTA- 
STASIA SCREA 


a 


Balcony Biggies: 
Fri., 12/4 
SATCH KERNS 


Sat., 12/5 
TITANICS 


Coming to Come: BLEACHED BLACK, 
SOUL ASYLUM, BATS WITHOUT 
| FLESH & FLIPTON UNDER FIRE 


Fri., 12/4 
BULLET LAVOLTA. GREEN. 

Sat., 12/5 3D RADIO 
with THE PIXIES, 
BIG BARN BURNING, COAT OF ARMS 
Sun., 12/6 MARK V. AS CHER, 

Y AND STEVIE 
with XANNA DON’T & THE MAYBES 
Wed., 12/9 A TRIBUTE TO LED ZEPPELIN 
with SWAN SONG, 
Thurs., 12/10 

BLUE VALENTINES 
Fri., 12/11 TREAT HER RIGHT, 
THE CAVEDOGS, 


131 GREEN STREET, JAMAICA PLAIN + 522-0792 


MOLLY'S 


BOSTON'S MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHTCLUB 


DEADHEAD 
SUNDAYS 


Now always 
18 & OVER 


This Sunday, Dec. 6 
Dream Speak 


Mondays 
Come view prog Night 
Football. 


Tuesdays 
It's pool, darts and foosball in 
our front pub. 


Thursdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays 
Dance to today’s hottest 
sounds. It’s Molly's Exclusive 
Party Weekends! 


Boston’s Best 
Bargain - 
There’s stil! time to 
plan your holiday 
parties with us! 


783-2900 


161 Brighton Ave. 
Allston, MA 


Club... 
erry 


THE FELICE BAND 
THE QUEERS 


Love” 
O POSITIVE 
THE CUCUMBERS (From Nj) 


THE MONSIGNORS 
All Ages 3 p.m. 

with Di and DOGGIE 
STYLE 

plus | and ICU | 

Tues., Dec. 8 


LUCA 
NATIVE SONS 
EVANGELISTS 


EXPLOSION 

Thurs., Dec. 10 

A SCANNER DARKLY 
BELL PEOPLE 

THINK TREE 


RICK BERLIN THE MOVIE 


WATER WORLD 
CLAYFACE 


Sat., Dec. 12 
Guests 
WIMMING POOL Q’S 
THE SQUALLS 
New York) 
ALL PAUL 


Sun., Dec. 13 
Artists 
REIVERS 


Guests 


) 


plus 


JUST OFF RTE. 3 AT EXIT 27 
IN BILLERICA 


667-6393 


edible 


ing piano soloist Gabriel Chodos, performs at 8 
p.m. in Jordan Hall, New England 

30 Gainsborough St., Boston. Tickets $6, $8; call 
536-2412 and 734-7512. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE ORCHESTRA 


Cambridge. Music by Weber, Prokofiev, and 
Beethoven. 


SUNDAY 


MIT CHAMBER CHORUS performs at 2 p.m. at 
Killian Hall, MIT Building 14, 160 Memorial Drive. 
Free; call 253-2906. 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY CONCERT OR- 
CHESTRA performs at 3 p.m. in the North- 
eastern University Ell Center Chapel, 360 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. Donations $2; call 437-2440. 
UNIVERSITY CHORUS AND CHAMBER SING- 
perform at 3 p.m. in Wheatley Hail, 
UMass/Boston Harbor Campus, Dorchester. 
Free; call 929-7340. 

GREATER BOSTON YOUTH SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA performs at 3 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New 
England Conservatory, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Legal residents of the City of Boston 
attend free. Tickets $3, $4, $5, and $7 for senior 
citizens and students; call 353-3348. 

MELORIA QUARTET performs at 3 p.m. at the 
Fitchburg Public Library, 610 Main St., Fitchbury. 
Free; call 345-9635. 

SPECTRUM SINGERS perform at 8 p.m. at the 


Schutz. Tickets $8-$14, $5 for students and 
seniors; call 437-0231. 


PIANIST DAVID KOREVAAR performs at 3 p.m. 


in Sanders Theatre, Kirkland. and Quincy Sts,, 
Cambridge. Music... by Beethoven,» Liszt, 
Korevaar, and Ravel: Tickets $10; call 547-8300. 
WELLESLEY CHORAL SOCIETY performs at 8 
p.m. at the Village Church, (Wellesley Congrega- 
tional), 2 Central St., Wellesley Square. Tickets 
$6, $5 for seniors and students; call 244-0985. 
CONCORD ORCHESTRA, featuring Cari deSuze 
narrating Benjamin Britten’s ‘Young Person's 
Guide to the Orchestra,” performs at 2:30 and 4 
p.m. at 51 Walden St., Concord. Music by Haydn 
and Berlioz. Tickets $5, $2.50 for students and 
senior citizens; call 369-7973. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE CHORUS performs at 8 
p.m. in Sanders Theatre, Kirkiand and Quincy 
Sts., Cambridge. Music by Bach, Beethoven, and 
Distler. Tickets $5, $3 for students and senior 
citizens; call 492-7039. 

BELMONT SINFONIA performs at 7:30 p.m. in 


ORGANIST RONALD ARNATT performs at 5 
p.m. at St. John’s Church, 705 Hale St., Rt. 127, 
Beverly Farms. Free; call 927-0229. 
PERCUSSION ENSEMBLE of the New England 
oe performs at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 

St., Boston. Free; call 
262-12, ere 


119! 


“MONDAY 


KELLER CHAMBER SERIES, a series of per- 
formances featuring ensembies from the 
chamber music program of the New England 
Conservatory, presents concerts today and Wed. 
at 5 and 8 p.m. and Tues. and Thurs. at 7 p.m. in 
the Keller Room of Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough 
St., Boston. Free; call 262-1120, x259. 


TUESDAY 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY CHAMBER OR- 
CHESTRA performs at 8 p.m. at Boston Univer- 
sity Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Music by Straus and Mozart. Free; call 353-3345. 
MELORIA QUARTET performs at 8 p.m. in 
Pickman Hall of the Longy Schoo! of Music, One 
Follen St., Cambridge. Music by Haydn and 
Brahms. Admission $10, $7 for students and 
seniors; call 876-0956. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY STUDENT 
RECITAL, featuring baritone Gerard Souzay, 
begins at 6 p.m. in Williams Hall, 30 Gaisborough 
St., Boston. Free; call 262-1120, x259. 
NOONHOUR RECITALS AT KINGS CHAPEL 


at 12:16 p.m. at King’s Chapel, School and 
Tremont Sts., Boston: Free-but collection taken 
at door; call 227-2155. 

CHILDREN’S YAMAHA MUSIC SCHOOL pres- 
ents its winter concert at 7 p.m. at St. Paul's 
Church, 15 St. Paul St., Brookline. Free; call 
232-2778. 

KELLER CHAMBER SERIES. See listing for Mon. 


WEDNESDAY 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY WIND ENSEMBLE per- 
forms at 8 p.m. at Boston University Concert Hall, 
855 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY WIND 
ENSEMBLE performs at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Music by Handel and 
Stravinsky. Free; call 262-1120, x259. 

BEAUX ARTS TRIO performs at 8 p.m. in 
Sanders Theatre, Kirkland and Quincy St., 
Cambridge. Music by Haydn, Shostakovich, and 
Beethoven. Tickets $9-$14; call 495-1700. 
ASSOCIATED CHAMBER MUSIC 


Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$15.50-$41; call 266-1492. 
KELLER CHAMBER SERIES. See listing for Mon. 


THURSDAY 


performs at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 30 
gata Boston. Free; call 262-1120 


David Kopp at 6 p.m. inthe Fogg Museum 
courtyard, 32 Quincy St., Cambridge. Free with 
museum.admission of $3; call 495-9400... .. 
CHILDREN’S YAMAHA MUSIC SCHOOL pres- 
ents its winter concert at 7 p.m. at the Hancock. 
Church, 1912 Mass. Ave., Lexington. Free; call 
232-2778. 

KELLER CHAMBER SERIES. See listing for Mon. 


FRIDAY 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY OPERA THEATRE per- 
forms several one-act operas tonight and tomor- 
row at 8 p.m. at Boston University Concert Hall, 
855 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 
BROOKINE MUSIC SCHOOL CHORUS performs 
at 8 p.m. at the United Parish of Brookline, 210 
Harvard St. Brookline. Admission $5; cal! 
277-4593. 

HARVARD-RADCLIFFE ORCHESTRA performs 
at 8 p.m. in Sanders Theatre, Kirkland and 
—- Cambridge. Tickets $4, $6, $8; call 


por- 
forms at 12:15 p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley 
Square, Boston. Free; call 536-0944. 

THE MAYFLOWER CHORALE AND CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA perfortns Handel’s Messiah at 7:30 
p.m. at the Central Congregational: Church, 
South Main and Webster Sts., Middleboro. 
Tickets $5, $4’for students and senior citizens; 
call 947-1256. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Fri. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 


EVERETT LONGSTRETH AND JAMSHIELD 
SARIFI direct MIT jazz bands at 8 p.m. in Kresge 
Auditorium, 48 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets 
$1; cali 253-2906. 

“ROYALTY OF DOO-WOPP,” a classic R&B 
revue with Earl “Speedo” Carroll and the 
Cadillacs, Hank Ballard and the Midnighters, 
Eugene Pitt and the Jive Five, and the Falcons 
with Joe Stubbs, begins at 7 and 10 p.m. 
Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $19 and $21; call 784-7130. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE BLUE NOTES perform 
at 7:30 p.m. at Houghton Memorial Chapel, 
Wellesley Wellesley. Admission $1; call 


» 235-0320., . 508 U8 


SATURDAY 


THE WATERSONS, with Martin Carthy and John 
Kirkpatrick, perform at 8 p.m. at Paine Hall, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Tickets $8.50 
and $9.50; call 491-8519. 

SAXOPHONIST TIM BERNE AND CELLIST 
HANK ROBERTS perform together at 8 p.m. at 
the Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington Park, 
Newtonville. Tickets $7; call 964-3424. 
GLOUCESTER HORNPIPE & CLOG SOCIETY 
perform at 7:30 p.m. at First Universal Church, 
211 Bridge St., Salem. Tickets $5, $2.50 for 
senior citizens; call 846-1835. 

CECILIA SMITH performs at. noon at the 
Ropewalk Marketplace, Cordage Park, Court St., 
Plymouth. Free; call 746-7707. 


SUNDAY 


DRY BRANCH FIRE SQUAD AND SOUTHERN 
RAIL perform at 7 p.m. at Dante Alighieri Society 
Hall, 40 Hampshire St., Cambridge. Tickets $7 
and $8; call 461-1549. 


_ JAMEY TURNER performs.on the glass harp at.3... 


p.m, in. Remis Auditoriym, Museum of Fine Arts, 
465.. Huntington... Aye, Boston. Free; . call 
267-9300. 

MAX ROACH DOUBLE QUARTET performs at 8 : 
p.m, at the Concert Hall, UMass Fine Arts Center, 
Amherst. Tickets $12-$16; call (413) 545-2511. 
“NEW ENGLAND DOWN HOME,” a showcase of 
local talent featuring Bill Morrissey, Sally Rogers, 
Cormac McCarthy, and host Scott Alarik, begins 
at 7:30 p.m. at Somerville Theatre, 55 Davis 
Square, West Somerville. Advance tickets 
$10.50 and $12.50; call 625-1084. 

ELLIS O'DONNELL QUARTET AND HENRIETTA 
ROBINSON QUARTET perform as part of 
the“Cafe Tropical” concert series at 7:30 p.m. at 
Villa Victoria Cultural Center, 85 West Newton 
St., Boston. Tickets $8; call 247-3576. 

LEO KRETZNER performs at 3 p.m. at Water- 
town Free Public Library, 123 Water St,, Water- 
town. Free; call 924-5390. 
APPALACIAN DULCIMER DUO performs at 
noon at the Ropewalk Marketplace, Cordage 
Park, Court St., Plymouth: Free; call 746-7707. 


Framingham. State College, 
Framingham. Tickets $7, $5 for students and 
senior citizens; call 868-1222. 


MONDAY 


VOICE COLLEGE SINGERS, directed by Ken- 
neth Greenhouse, and Orville Wright and Mili 
Bermejo, present a two-part concert beginning 
at 8:15 p.m. at Berklee Performance Center, 136 
Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $2, $1 for senior 
citizens; call 266-1400. 


TUESDAY 


BACK BAY BRASS JAZZ ORCHESTRA per- 


a Continued from page 29 
3 LONGWOOD SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, featur- 
CHILREN'S CONCERT begins at 2 p.m. in MIT NOON HOUR CHAPEL SERIES presents a 
. Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland Sts. calliope consort at 12:05 p.m. in Kresge 
Auditorium, 84 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 
: NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY CHORUS 
os | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
| for Fri. 
First Church in Cambridge, Congregational, 11 
i 
The , \€ ELECTRIC LOVE MUFFIN ; 
Sat:, 12/5 
am f BALL & PIVOT 
BROKE & ENGLISH 5 
Belmont St., Belmont. Music by Fauré and 
Beethoven. Admission $3; call 484-4696. 
3 pm! 
JOXTIAI“ - ul AVEO REN 
RAPHONG 
SHE CRIED 
ir 
ICEMEN | 4, THE PROMISE — 
Thurs... Dec, 10 Wed., Dec. 9 
WORLD PREMIERE 
P| NEW FRONTIERS 
PICASSO JONES WICKERMEN 
NEW ENGLAND PHILHARMONIC presents their 
; annual family pops concert at 3 p.m. at 
at.. Dec. 11 & 1 
p.m. at the Firehouse Multicultural Arts Center, 
Dee 11 659 Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Tickets $4, $2 for 
seniors and children; call 524-3816. 
ee BALL AND PIVOT VIOLINIST SUSAN BOULEY performs at 8 p.m. 
|. at Southeastern Massachusetts University Visual 
cs i and Performing Arts Building, rm. 153, North 
MANIACAL REASON Dartmouth. Free: call 999-8568. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY WIND ENSEMBLE 
Brookline BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Seiji Ozawa, performs a semi-staged version 
277-0982 of letra, with sopra Hildegard 


forms ‘at 8:15 pm. at Berklee Performance 
Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston, Tickets $2, $1 
for senior citizens; Call 266-1400. 


WEDNESDAY 


EITHER/ORCHESTRA performs at 9:45 p.m. at 
the Brattle Theatre, 40 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Tickets $5; call 876-6708. 

UKRAINIAN BANDURIST CHORUS performs at 
7:30 p.m. at the New England Life Hall, 225 
Clarendon St., Boston. Tickets $12 and $15; call 
495-7835. 


THURSDAY 


“TAKIN’ CARE OF BUSINESS '88,” featuring a 
student jazz-rock ensemble lead by Ken 
Zambello, begins at 8:15 p.m. at Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $2, $1 for senior citizens; call 266-1400. 


FRIDAY 


DION AND FRIENDS perform at 8 p.m. at Lowell 
Memorial Auditorium, 50 East Merrimack St., 
Lowell. Tickets $19.50; call 454-2854. 
“CUTUMAY CAMONES,” a concert by El 
Salvadoran New Song Movement group, begins 
at 8 p.m. at MIT, 77 Mass Ave., Cambridge. 
Proceeds benefit the Central America Solidarity 
Association. Tickets $10 and $12; call 492-8699. 
NEW HOKUM BOYS and Deborah F. Galiga 
perform at 8 p.m. at the Firehouse Muiticultural 
Arts Center, 659 Centre St., Jamaica Plain. 
Tickets $4; call 524-3816. 


OETRY 
& PROSE 


FRIDAY 


JENNIFER BADOT AND EDIE 
MUELLER read from their work at 


POETS 


- 8 p.m. at the Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington 


Park, Newtonville. Donation $2; call 964-3424. 
NOVELIST/SCREENWRITER CHRISTOPHER 
KEANE AND POET SAM CORNISH read from 
their works at 4 p.m. in the Emerson College 
Student Union, 96 Beacon St., Boston. Free; call 
578-8750. 

GWENDOLYN BROOKS, TILLIE OLSEN, AND 
MAY SARTON read from their works at 7 p.m. in 
Clark University's Atwood Hall, on campus, in 
Worcester. Free; call 793-7441. 


SATURDAY 


PETER SPIER signs his new book We the 
books by Ann Flowers, of Horn Book, at 1:30 
p.m. at the BU Bookstore, 660 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton. Free; call 267-8484. 


SUNDAY 


POETS BARBARA HELFGOTT HYETT AND 
MARGO LOCKWOOD read from their works at 
4:30 p.m. at the Trident Booksellers & Café, 338 
Newbury St.; Boston. Donation $2; call 267-8688. 
GRACE PALEY reads from her work at 8 p.m. at 
MIT's rm. 10-250, 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Free; call 253-8844. 

POETS ROBIN BECKER AND MIRIAM GOOD- 
MAN read from their works at 3 p.m. in the Art 
Gallery of the Concord Library, Concord. Recep- 
tion follows. Free; call 369-5324. 


MONDAY 


ROBERT PINSKY reads from his work at 5:30 
p.m. at BU's College of Liberal Arts, rm. B12, 725 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-2510. 
DEREK WALCOTT reads from his work and 
receives the New England Poetry Club’s Golden 
Rose Award at 8 p.m. in Boylston Hall, Harvard 
Yard, Cambridge. Free; call 643-0029. 

LEO TOLSTOY'S The Death of ivan Ilyich is 
discussed at 7 p.m. in conference rm. 5 of the 
Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; 
call 536-5400, x339. 

SEAMUS HEANEY reads for the benefit of Field 
Day, the irish theater company and publishing 
house, at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission $12.50; call 
547-6789. 


TUESDAY 


CAROL WESTON reads from her work at 8 p.m. 
at the Community Church Bidg., 565 Boylston 
St., Copley Sq., Boston. Open reading follows. 
Free; call 742-1538. 


WEDNESDAY 


PLEASANT STREET WRITING BRIGADE wel- 
comes new women members and reads mem- 
bers’ works at 7:30 p.m. every Wed. at the 
Women's School, 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 547-6766. 

ALLEN GROSSMAN AND. ROSARIO MORALES 
read from their works at 7:30 p.m. at the East 
Lexington Branch Library, 735 Mass. Ave., 
Lexington. Reception follows. Free; cail 
862-2773. 


THURSDAY 


at Boston Food Coop's Club 


FRIDAY 


“AN EVENING WITH SOVIET POETS AND 
NOVELISTS,” Aleksandr Kushner 
(read in English by Derek Waicott), Daniil Granin 
(read in English by James Carroll), Yunna Morits 
(read in English by Gail Mazur), and Fazil 
iskander (read in English by Leslie Epstein) at & 
p.m. in the conference auditorium of Sherman 
Union, 775 Comm. Ave., Boston. Also participat- 
ing are transiator Victor Golyshev and critic 
Dmitry Urnov. Free; call 354-2577. 

“EARTH WAS BOUNTIFUL,” a program of 
Native American stories told by Jennifer Justice, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at in the basement of New 
Words Bookstore in Inman Square, 186 Hamp- 
shire St., Cambridge. Tickets $8; call 876-5310. 


ALKS 


FRIDAY 


“JAPANESE DEAF CULTURE,” a slide program 
with Ann Silver, noted deaf artist, columnist, and 
lecturer, at 11:30 a.m. in the Rabb Lecture Hail, 
Copley Square, Boston. Program in American 


~ Sign Language, voice interpreted, FM assistive- 


listening receivers available for hearing im- 
paired. Free; call 536-5400, x295. 

“EDITING A DOCUMENTARY PRODUCTION,” 
talk with Erica Anderson at 7 p.m. at Somerville 
Community Access Television, 90 Union Sq., 
Somerville. Free; call 628-8826. 

“KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS: THE 
SEARCH FOR THE HOLY GRAIL,” lecture at 
7:30 p.m. at 484 Comm. Ave., Boston. Sponsor- 
ed by New Acropolis: Free; call 247-7566. 
“LITERATURE, MEDIA, AND POLITICS,” talk by 
Taylor Stoehr at 8 p.m. at MIT in rm. 9-150, 105 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 524-0781. 


SATURDAY 


GALLERY TALK “Emperors, Scholars, Painters, 
and Monks: Art in the Far East” by Martha Wright 
begins at noon at the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Meet at the information 
center in the West Wing just prior to talk. Free: 
with museum admission; call 267-9300, x291.  - 


SUNDAY 


“INDICATIONS FOR GICAL MANAGE- 
MENT OF JOINT DIS- 
ORDERS,” talk by Dr. William Stephens at 2 p.m. 
at the Forsyth Dental Research Center, 140 the 
Fenway, Boston. Free; call 262-5200. 

“THE FUTURE OF HUMANISM IN THE UNIT- 
ARIAN-UNIVERSALIST ENVIRONMENT,” talk 
by Rev. Mark Harris at 7 p.m. at the Harvard 
Science Center, Kirkland and Oxford Sts., 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-5529 or 547-1497. 
“THE PHILIPPINES: US PRESSURE FOR MiILI- 
TARIZATION,” talk with Dr. Daniel Boone 
Schirmer at 11 a.m, at the Community Church of 
Boston, 565 Boylston St., Copley Sq., Boston. 
Free; call 266-67 10. 

HUNTINGTON HUMANITIES FORUM lectures 
that follow Sun. matinee performances of plays 
at the Huntington Theatre Company begin at 
4:30 p.m. in the theatre, 264 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Today’s topic is Shakespeare's The 
Winter’s Tale. Free; call 266-3913. 
“POSTCARDS MAKE STATEMENTS: THE USE 
OF ANTIQUE AND MODERN PICTURE POST- 
CARDS FOR POLITICAL AND SOCIAL IS- 
SUES,” talk by Dan Miranda at 7:30 p.m. at Paté 
Poste, 43 Charles St., Boston. Free; call 
720-2855. 

“FOOD IRRADIATION; WHAT IS IT, WHO 
WANTS IT?” talk by Dr. Steven Hecht at 10:30 
a.m. at 44 Comm. Ave., Boston. meg agg 
the Ethical Society of Boston. Free; call 


DIABETES MONTH LECTURE 
SERIES begins at 7:15 at the Diabetes Treatment 
Center at Waltham Weston Hospital & Medical 
Care Center, 5 Hope Ave., Waltham. Tonight's 
topic is “Foot-Care Tips.” Admission $5; call 
647-6222. 


MONDAY 


“TRAVELLING BY AIR: HOW SAFE ARE YOU?" 
panel discussion with John Galipult, Billy Smyers, 
and Edmund Pinto, at 8 p.m. at the John F. 
Kennedy School of Government, 79 JFK St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-1370. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART VISITING ARTISTS 
PROGRAM presents author Suzi Gablik 6 p.m. in 
the 11th floor Trustees Room at the Massachu- 
setts College of Art, 621 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 232-1555, x504. 

CAROLYN HEISING, expert on nuclear power 
plant safety, talks at 7 p.m. in the Mini-Theatre, 
College Hall, Regis College, 235 Wellseley St., 
Weston. Free; call 893-1820. 

GALLERY TALK “A Cabinet of Curiosities” by 
photographer Rosamond Wolff Purcell begins at 
4 p.m. at the Bunting Institute Art Gallery, 34 
Concord Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 495-8212. 


TUESDAY 


“THE BILL OF RIGHTS: A SIGNIFICANT OMIS- 
SION,” panel discussion with Anthony Lewis, 
Charles Nesson, and others, at 6 p.m. at the 
Kennedy Library, Columbia Point, Boston. Free; 


GALLERY TALK “Learning About American’ 
indians” by Ellie Bailey begins at 11 a.m. at the 
Peabody Museum of Salem, East india Square, 
Salem. Free with museum admission ($3, $2 for 
students and senior citizens, $1.50 for children 
six-16), call 745-1876. 

“THE MAGIC OF NUMBERS,” talk with Matha 
Woodward on contemporary uses of numerology 
at 5:30 p.m. at the Union, Women’s Educational 
and industrial Union, 356 Boylston St., Boston. 
Admission $12; call 536-5651. 


“COST OF LONG-TERM CARE,” discussion of 


health care for elders with James Sullivan at 
12:30 p.m. in the Slater Lounge of Temple Israel, 
Longwood Ave., and Plymouth St., Boston. Free; 
call 566-3960. 

“CHANUKAH, CHRISTMAS, AND FAMILY,” talk 
for individuals in interfaith relationships and 
Jews-By-Choice at 7:30 p.m. at Temple Israel, 
per arg and Plymouth St., Boston. Free; 


BOSTON AND THE WORLD?” talk by represen- 
tative of Jung/Brannen Associates begins after a 
reception at 6:15 p.m. at 177 Milk St., 4th Floor, 
Boston. Part of the Foreign Policy Forum for 
Young Professionals sponsored by the World 
Affairs Council of Boston. Admission $10; call 
482-1740 

“UPDATE ON UNEMPLOYMENT LAW,” talk 
Kathleen M. Allen, commissioner of Mass. 
Commission Against Discrimination, and others 
at 7 p.m. at Southeastern Massachusetts Univer- 
sity, Visual and Performing Arts Bidg., rm. 107, 
Old Westport Rd., North Dartmouth. Free; call 
999-8007. 

“CAREERS IN MAGAZINE PUBLISHING,” Rad- 
Cliffe College Career Services forum at 4 p.m. in 
the Agassiz House, Radcliffe Yard, Cambridge. 
Pre-registration suggested. Cost $5; call 
495-8631. 

“IMAGE AND IDEAS: TRANSFORMATIONS 
OVER TIME,” talk by Gilian Wohlauer at 10:30 
a.m. in Mabel Louise Riley Seminar Room, 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $8.50; call 267-9300, x300. 
BOSTON NOW’S REPRODUCTIVE TASK 
FORCE MEETING begins at 7 p.m. at 971 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 782-1056. 

“THE ROLE OF MONEY IN THE SOVIET 
ECONOMY,” talk by Aaron Katsenelenboigen at 
7 p.m. in rm. 522, Boston Universtiy College of 
Liberal Arts, 725 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 
353-8912. 


WEDNESDAY 


MASS. COLLEGE OF ART VISITING ARTISTS 
PROGRAM presents painter Michelle Stuart at 5 
p.m. in Tower Audtorium, 621 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 232-1555, x504. 
“REV. GAY OF HINGHAM — 
BENEVOLENT FAMILY AUTOCRAT,” talk by 
Prof. Robert J. Wilson Ill begins with a reception 
at 5 p.m. at the New England Historic Genealogi- 
cal Society, 99 Newbury St., Boston. Free; call 
536-5740. 
“EVES ON THE PRIZE: AMERICA’S CIVIL 
RIGHTS YEARS,” executive producer Henry 
Hampton discusses his PBS series at 8 p.m. at 3 
Church St., Harvard Square, Cambridge. Free; 
call 876-9644 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY VISITING ARTISTS 
LECTURE SERIES presents Pat Steir at 5 p.m. in 
the Pollack Fine Arts Teaching Center, next to 
the Rose Art Museum, South St., Waltham. Free; 
call 736-2655. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN LECTURE SERIES presents Colin 
Rowe at 6 p.m. in Piper Auditorium, Gund Hall, 48 
Quincy St., Cambridge. Free;call 495-9340. 
BUNTING INSTITUTE COLLOQUIUM 
“Discrimination, Comparable Worth 
and Social Justice” by Carolyn H. Magid at 4 p.m. 
in the Gilman Room, Agassiz House, Radcliffe 
Yard, Cambridge. Free; call 495-8212. 
“CONSENT AND THE BODY: INJURY, DE- 
PARTURE, AND DESIRE,” talk by Elaine Scarry 
at 4 p.m. in Boylston Hall, Harvard Yard, 
Cambridge. Sponsored by the Committee on 
Degrees in Women’s Studies at Harvard Univer- 
Sty. Free; call 495-9199. 
SUPPER TALKS at Boston Symphony Hall 
featuring a dinner and talk with a player of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra or a member of the 


Boston. Admission $19; call 266-1492. 


THURSDAY 


GALLERY TALK by Boston artist and educator 
Debra Weisberg begins at 5:30 p.m. at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 Boyiston St., 
Boston. Free with museum adimission ($3.50, $2 
for students, $1 for senior citizens and chidren); 
call 266-5161. 

“INSIDE STEFFIAN BRADLEY ASSOCIATES,” 
tour and discussion of a Boston architecture firm 
at 5:45 p.m. at Steffian Bradiey Associates, 100 
N. Washington St., Boston. Sponsored by the 
Boston Society of Architects. Admission $7; call 
267-5175. 

“THE USE OF MATERIALS,” discussion with 
architects Robert Wood, Bryan Irwin, and Robert 
M. Wood at 7 p.m. at OASIS Studio, Lecture Hall, 
third fir, 63 Endicott St., Boston. Free; call 
742-1196. 

“FANTASIES OF MATERNAL POWER IN 
SHAKESPEARE,” talk with Janet Adelman at 
5:30 p.m. in the Boston University School of 
Nursing Auditorium, 635 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 353-2690. 

DR. M. GALLATIN, author of * “How to Be Married 
a Year from Today,” discusses his book at 8 p.m. 
at the Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community 


Congressman Barney Frank and medical re- 
porter Jeanne Biake at 7:45 p.m. in the Newton 
North High School Auditorium, on 360 Lowell 
Ave., Newtonville. Free; call 552-7170. 

“EDUCATION OF A YANKEE,” talk by author 
and editor Judson Hale at 2 p.m. in the Rabb 
Lecture Hall of the Boston Public Library, Cop- 
ley Square, Boston. Free; call 536-5400, x296. 
“MARXISM AND THE WOMAN QUESTION,” the 
fourth lecture on the ‘Principles of Communism” 
series, at 7:30 p.m. at the Science Center Room 


ADULTS,” discussion at 7 p.m. following screen- 


HARPER’S 
FERRY 
158 Brighton Ave., 
Alston Fri., Dec. 4 
Fri., Dec. 4 
THE RENAISSANCE DON BROWN 
OF THE DOORS 
CRYSTAL SHIP AND THE 
STEVE SMITH REACTORS 
AND THE NAKEDS 
Sun., Dec. 6 
Ska Nite 
and from New York Sun., Dec. 6 
CHRIS WALES 
Mon., Dec. 7 
OPEN DART TOURNEY 
|| ELLEN O'B 
tabled, LEN O’BRIEN 
Every Wednesday & CO2 
“LASTCALLFOR BLUES” | | 
FREE ADMISSION 
(Bring your ax!) CALYPSO 
Coming New Year's Eve’ 
RGOT 
SPLIT OF CHAMPAGNE 
HOT AND COLD BUFFET NORTH SHORE 
HATS, HORNS, 
NOISEMAKERS! _ ACAPELLA 
~ ADVANCE TIX $10.00 
Proper dress ee Thurs., Dec. 10 
" Concert line HELIUM KINGS 
— 254-7380 262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
Club line vy 
254-9743 
“The best little clubhouse in 
Boston” 


e 


THE LISTENING ROOM 
47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 


Passim is a nationally recognized 
folk/acoustic club presenting 
top name folk talent in an intimate setting 


DURING THE MONTH OF 
DECEMBER, PASSIM DOES 
NOT HAVE 
ENTERTAINMENT. OUR 
RESTAURANT AND GIFT 
SHOP WILL BE OPEN. 
WE FEATURE FINE LINES 
OF CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
THREE 1988 POSTER 
CALENDARS TO CHOOSE 
FROM, A FULL LINE OF 
UNIQUE JEWELRY AND 
GIFTS FROM 32 DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES. 


Listen to “Live at Passim” every 
3-5 p.m. on WERS 88.9 FM 


Coming in 
January 
SHAWN COLVIN, 
GUY VAN DUSER 
AND 
BILLY NOVICK, 
CINDY KALLET, 
RORY BLOCK 


HARVARD AVE., ALLSTON 


254-9804 


Mon., Dec. hurs., Dec. 10 

— SHOCK ATA 
eaturin s THE WI 

SCOTT GILMAN 


Bunratt 


Fri., Dec. 
RICK BERLIN - 
THE MOVIE 

lus OCTOBER 
UBBER MUSIC 


Tues.. Dec. 8 
BLOCKYARD 


“Boston's Best Live Rock & Roll — Seven Nights A Week Ti/2 AM 


2861 NOILOSS XINZOHd NOLSOS 


| 
| 
| 
ARONOW 
) 
WLLUSTRATOR ERIC CARLE signs his books : 
eeeeeeue 
edge 
music community begins at 5:30 p.m. in the : 
Cohen Annex of Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., 
Center, 333 Nahanton St., Newton. Admission 
$5; call 566-5046. 
THE VICTIMS?” panei discussion featuring 
| 
| 
122, Harvard University, Cambridge. Sponsored 
“CONTEMPORARY RUSSIAN CULTURE ANO | | EZRIDER | RUN21 
SOVIET SOCIETY: AN INTRODUCTION FOR plusRAPID | R | PlusSOCIAL 
ing of the film The Sacrifice in rm. 522, Boston 
— he. 
call 787-1416. Ave., Boston. Free; call 363-8912. 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Dane Salvo, Nativity altar, Chiap 


GALLERIES 


Sat. and Sun. by appolitment. 

“Les Enfants du Paradise,” bana ~ 
Michael Levine. Also, Venezuelan sculptures and 
paintings. Also, “New Collages,” works by Kim 
Nielssen. Also, “Glass Objects,” works by Bruce 
Bortin. 

AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Wed. 11 a.m.-8 p.m.,Thurs.-Sat. 11 


1-5 p.m. Through Jan. 2, 1988: “Jerry Berta — 


TLL 


(329-6974), 736 
St., Westwood. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 


p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 15: “the 


i 


\Rebecca Laughlin. 
Boston, 10" a.m.-5:30° “p.m. 
Work¥ by John 
Powel. Reception Dec. 5, 5-8 p.m. in the 
, through Jan. 2: by 
Richard Limber. Reception Dec. 5, 5-8 p.m. 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSN. (876-0246), 25R 
Lowell St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 4: works on paper by Albert 
Alcalay. Dec. 8-Jan. 16, 1988: “Approaches to 
Paper,” works by Mary Tinker Hatch and Kay 
Brown. 
CAMBRIDGE GALLERY (757-1429), 629 Cam- 
bridge St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Wed. till 8 p.m., Sat. till 4 p.m. Through Dec. 31: 
pastels by Sandra J. Taylor. 
CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
noon-4 p.m. Through Dec. 4: “Art in Color,” 
recent work by Janis Redlich and Peter Wagner. 
Through Dec. 31: “The Bride Market of imiichil,” 


CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second Church 
in Newton, 60 Highland St., West Newton. Thurs.- 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Dec. 13: recent paintings 
by Gordon M. Green. 

CHARLES SQUARE HOTEL (491-5282), Bennett 
and Eliot Sts,, Cambridge. in the Atrium Gallery, 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 
noon-6, through Dec. 25: photographs by John 


Layton. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin Station, 
Lincoin. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 
27: works by Norman Laliberte. Dec. 1-24: fifth 
annual salon show. 

DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597). 1837 


Mass. Ave., lower level, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 


a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Jan. 2, 1988: 
holiday show, featuring works by gallery mem- 
bers. Dec. 5: one-day sale with 10% discount on 


any purchase. 

D'NOEL (267-4477), 50-52 Concord St., Boston. 
Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., 
a p.m. Ongoing: original works by 


EDNA STEBBINS GALLERY (576-1570), 0 
Church St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 am.-3 
p.m. Through Dec. 18: recent works by Con- 
stance Kirwan and Charlotte Lyons. 

FABLES GALLERY (876-4725), 366A Broadway, 
Cambridge. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-1 p.m. 3-6 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 31: “Asian Art 
Festival,” works by gallery artists. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, 600 Atiantic Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 
31: “f.11/Celebration + Commitment,” works by 
the photography faculty of the Art Institute of 


FEET OF CLAY (731-3262), 46 White Place, 
Brookline. Thurs. 5:30-8:30 p.m. Fri.-Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Dec. 3-20: holiday show and sale. 
FOTENE DEMOULAS PINE ART (437-0029), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Dec. 24: olls by Anne Packard. 
FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 
(262-1062), 8 Newbury St., second fir., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-6 p.m. in the 
Main Gallery, through Dec. 23: “Almost Min- 
atures,” works by 13 artists. 
PRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tues., Thurs. and Fri. 10 am.-5 p.m., 


as, Mexico (detail) at the Nielsen Gallery 


Wed. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
Jan. 6: “Medieval Variations,” oil and acrylic 
paintings by Viviane Stone Delattre. 
GALLERY AT HENRI IV (876-5200), 96 Winthrop 
St., Cambridge. Daily 5 p.m.-midnight. Through 
11: Expanding works: by 
4 
PICTURE HY-PRAMED (40-4568), 
615 Boston Post Rd., Sudbury.’"Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m., Thurs. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. Through 
Dec. 24: etchings of Josef Eidenberger. 
GALLERY AT UNIVERSITY PLACE, 124 Mount 
Auburn St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. 9 a.m.-1 p.m. Cal! 876-0246. Through Dec. 
18: works in oil by Albert Alcalay. 
GALLERY 57 (498-9033), 57 Inman St., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m, and 5-10 p.m. 
Through Jan. 4: “illuminating Archetypicai Paint- 
ings in Wax: Experienced in an Environment of 
Changing Light Sources,” paintings by Paula 
rest Reception and video screening Dec. 10, 
5-7 p.m 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Dec. 5-23: 
“Brickbottom,” exhibition and benefit sale of 
work by area artists who are. developing the 
artist-owned studio/residence. 
GALLERY 69A (756-6681), 69A Hammond St., 
Worcester. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 23: glass show. 
GALLERY 2200 (577-1200), One Kendall Sq., 
. Dec. 4-Jan. 29, 1988: works by 
Robin Masi. Reception Dec. 4, 6 p.m. 
GENOVESE GRAPHICS (426-9738), 535 Albany 
8t., Boston, Mon.-Fri, 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Dec, 4- 
Jan. 4, 1968: “Seldom Seen," prints by Dan 
Flavin, Sol Levitt, and Richard Tuttle. 
GRAPHIC WORKSHOP (542-4110), 34 
Farnsworth St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. 
Ongoing: endangered species animal posters. 
GROVE ST. GALLERY (755-7931), 100 Grove 
St., Worcester. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 20: “A Difficult Show to Prove,” flat and 3D 
work, performance art. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-§ p.m. 
Through Dec. 5: works by Maris Piatais. 
HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Dec. 5-Jan. 


Park St., Andover. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 


works by Fred 


NYATT REGENCY HOTEL (492-1234), 575 
Memoriat Dr., 


IGUANA GALLERY (247-0211), 246 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Ongoing 


Newbury Boston. ‘Tues.-Sat) 10 a.m’-5:30° 


p.m. Through Dec. 5: “Leon Kroll: The Cape Ann 
Years.” 

JULIA SAUL GALLERY (443-7078), 359 Boston 
Post Rd., Sudbury. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thur., tii 8 p.m. Through Dec. 24: American 
Primitive paintings by R.J. Houghton. 

KAJI ASO STUDIO (247-1719), 40 St. Stephen 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 1-5 p.m. and by appoint- 


auction and sale Dec. 5, 2-5 p.m. 

KIKU SUI GALLERY (227-4288), 101 Charles St., 
Boston. Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 
4: “Chikanobu 1838-1912," works by the wood- 
block-print artist. 

KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Thurs.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 


. Dec. 24: works by artsts from the CIC building in 


Providence, Ri. 
JEWISH COMMUNITY 


Starr Gallery, 333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre. 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., 


CENTER (965-7410) 


' Sun. 10 am.-5 p.m. Dec. 7-Jan. 3, 1988: 


“Hanukkah, Festival of Lights, installations.” 
LIZ HARRIS GALLERY (338-1315), 711 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 12: “The Art of 
Giving,” contemporary and traditional African 
art 


METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 6-8 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Dec. 4-6: “Deco the 
Hails,” European Art Deco posters. 

NATIONAL BANK OF GREECE (353-3340), 33 
State St.. Boston. Through Jan. 15, 1988: recent 
paintings of Greece by Robert Phipps. Reception 
Dec. 9, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- 
ington Park, Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Dec. 6: ‘Teacher's Pets,” 
works by four favorite students of Henry 
Schwartz, who are Natalie Alper, Ken Beck, Jerry 
Bergstein, and Steve Hawley. Dec..11-20: recent 
student work. Reception Dec..11,6-9p.m... . 
NICHOLS GALLERY (536-0936), 39 Newbury St., 
second fir., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Jan. 9: “Holiday Spirits,” changing 
exhibits featuring carved ancestral spirit-figure 
sculptures of New Guinea and New Zealand. 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Dec. 
5-31: “Pastorale de Navidad,” photographs by 
Dana Salvo. 

ORIGINS GALLERY (277-0530), 1382b Beacon 
St., Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
till 7 p.m., Sun 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 31: “Ethnic 
Adorrimeni,” African, indian, Isiamic, Turkman, 
and antique Chinese jewelry. Aiso, ‘Navidad — 
A Celebration,” Mexican Christmas candelabras 
and créches in mixed media. 

PACCHETTO (969-6627), 831. Beacon St., New- 
ton Centre. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. or by 
appointment. Through Dec. 25: ornaments by 
Carol Cartier and David Tisdale, calendars by 
T.P. Speer, Tricia H 

PRIMAL PLUNGE BOOKSTORE, 107’ Brighton 
Ave., Allston. Through Dec. 15: works by Pagan 
and Evan. 

PUCKER/SAFRAI (267-9473), 171 & 173 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 4.m.-5:30 p.m. 


“Dec. 5-Jan. 15, 1988: recent watercolors by Paul 


‘Nagano, rebent works 'by Enrico Pinardi. Recep- 
‘tion Deo. $0447 Ob rr 
RANDALL ‘BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Jan. 9, 1988: “Aspects of the 
Landscape,” prints by Rafael Ferrer, Philip 
Pearistin, Susan Shatter, and Nei! Welliver. 
ROLLY-MICHAUX (536-9898), 290 Dartmouth 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Dec. 19: “The 18th-Century Room,” 
French furniture and decorations. 

RUGG ROAD GALLERY (787-1371), 20 Rugg 
Rd., Alliston. By appt. Ongoing: works on 
handmade paper by gallery artists. 

SANG Mi (424-0039), 207 Newbury St., Boston. 
Through Dec. 18: new jewelry by Roy Gialamas 
and Boris Bally. 

SIGNATURE (227-4885), 1 Dock Sq., North St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri., Sat. 10 
a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Jan. 10, 
1988: ceramics by Laney K. Oxman, works by 13 


jewelers. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 9, 1988: 
“At the Table,” handmade dining tables set with 
various tablewares. 

SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383-9548), 118 
Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.-Fri. noon-4 p.m., Sat. 
10-a.m.-1 p.m. Through Dec. 23: hand-crafted 
works by eight artisans. 

STATE STREET BANK, 225 Franklin St., Boston. 
Concourse Art Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Dec. 7-Feb. 26, 1988: “Views of the Ruins,” 
photographs of the Great Boston Fire of 1872 by 
James Wallace Biack. 

STAVARIDIS GALLERY (353-1681), 73 Newbury 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-§:30 p.m. 
Through Dec.: smail works in various media. 
STUX GALLERY (267-7300), 36 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues. 10 am.-9 p.m., Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 5: new paintings. by 
Gina Fiedel. Dec. &-Jan. 2, 1988: “Minatures,” 
small works by gallery-artists. Receptin Dec. &, 
6-8 p.m. 

SUMMER'S WORLD (756-1921), 70 Piedmont 
St., Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Dec. 
4-30: “The World of Man,” works by Emily 


paintings. 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m,-5:30 p.m. 


Tues., Wed., Fri. 9:30 am. pn., 


i 


Wéd..10 a.n.-7 pom.; Suh. 1-5’ Through Dec; 
5: “Waves of Change,” African and Afro- 
American Art. ~ 

WET GALLERY (267-4668), 542 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m. Through Dec. 
12: painting, sculpture, woodcuts by Joseph 


Letitia. 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 
24: “Laurasia,” paintings and prints by David 


MUSEUMS 


ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Alden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
Jan. 17, 1988: 15th-annual Boston Printmakers 
members show. Also, ceramics by Makoto Yabe, 


paintings by 


BATTLESHIP COVE (678-1100), Central St., Fall 
River. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Cosed major holidays. 
Adults $6, $3 children. Permanent display 
includes the battleship Massachusetts, destroyer 
Joseph P. Kennedy Jr., submarine Lionfish, and 
PT boat 796. 

BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 
1904 Canton Ave., Milton, offers nature activities 
for families Sat. and Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m.. 
Admission $1, children 50¢. Nature stories every 
Sat. at 11 a.m. Weekend walks Sat. and Sun. at 2 
p.m. when there are no special events. 
BOSTON ATHANAEUM (227-0270), 10’ Beacon 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Through Feb. 8, 1988: 
“Whipple and Black: Commercial Photographers 
in Boston,” 19th-century photographs. 
BOSTON CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Adults. $4.50, children age two and up and 
seniors, $3.50; Fri. 5-9: p.m. free. Exhibit center 
with hands-on activities, clubhouse, climbing 
sculpture, grandparents’ house, Japanese 
house. Drop-in clubhouse from 2:15 to 4:45 p.m. 
Tues. through Fri. for ages nine to 14; also, open 
computer time. Ongoing: “Tops,” a science 
exhibit on the priniciples of rotary motion. ‘The 
Ark in the Attic,” about the alphabet, featuring 
photographs by Starr Ockenga and painted 
backgrounds by Eileen Doolittle. “Mind Your 
Own Business,” about bodies, health, and self- 
knowledge. “The Estimating Game,” about 
guessing skills. In the Recycle Gallery, works by 
Dianne Britt and Niomi Plotkin. 

BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(242-5601), Charlestown Navy Yard, 
Charlestown. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Ongoing: 
“Conflict and Compromise: The Ratification of 
the Federal Constitution in Massachusetts." 
BOSTON TEA. PARTY SHIP AND MUSEUM 
(338-1773), Congress-Street Bridge, Boston, 
Daily 9-a.m.-7 p.m. Beginning Nov. 4, openantil 5 
p.m. Admission $3.25, children ages five to 12 
$2.25. Replica ship and period memiiineiedl 
plimentary tea. 

BOSTONIAN SOCIETY/OLD STATE HOUSE 
(242-5655), 206 Washington St., Boston. Daily 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, students and 
the elderly 75¢, children: six to. 16 50¢. Revol- 
utionaryi artifacts; wood ‘icaryings,; 
models, paintings, and prints-in Boston's oldest 
public: building., 

BROCKTON ART MUSEUM (588-6000), Oak St:, 
Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Donation $2, 
children $1. Through Jan. 3, 1988: “The Artful 
Alphabet: The World of Lettered Art.” Through 
Dec. 6: “Our Regional Heritage: New England 
Works from the Permanent Collection,” histori- 
cal and contemporary works in ali media. 
Through Dec. 6: “Mona Dukess: Paperworks.” 
Through Aug. 31, 1990: “Motif and Meaning: 
Neoclassical Decorative Arts in America.” 
Through Jan. 5: ‘Rachel Paxton: Mixed Media.” 
Through Feb. 28: “American impressionist Paint- 
ings from Connecticut Collections.” 
BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730-2345), 351 
Washington St., Brookline. Mon.-Thurs. 9:30 
a.m.-9 p.m., Fri., Sat. till 5:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Dec.: watercolors by David E. Levine. 
Reception Dec. 5, 2-5 p.m. 

CAMBRIDGE LIBRARY (490-9080, ext. 
9758), 449 Broadway, Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 14: 
paintings by Sally Whelan. 

CAPE ANN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
(283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., Gloucester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10.a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, students $1, 
under 12 free, American. decorative, arts.and 


Constitution. 
CHILDREN’S DISCOVERY MUSEUM 


sides Telis Her Story.” 
BRAVOS ARTS GALLERY (283-9010), . 19 
Pleasant St. Gloucester. Wed.-Sun. 2-4 p.m. 
Through Dec. 6: “A Coreograph of Color-and 
>: _ on Canvas and Stone,” works by 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 30: recent work by 
John B. Stockwell. Reception Dec. 5, 4-6 p.m. 
ALIANZA (262-2385), 140 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. 10 a.m.-7 p.m. 
City Lights lll,” cityscape in ceramic and neon. 
ALON GALLERY (232-3388), 1665A Beacon St., 
Brookline. Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs, 10 a.m.-8 p.m. Through Dec. 8: paintings 
by Mauro Giuffirda. 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Dec. 5-Jan.  photodocumentary. Through Jan. &: prints by 
6, 1988: “Modern and Contemporary Masters at Northwest Coast indians. 
anniversary of the gallery, featuring works by 
furnishings, fisheries and..maritime history, in- 
cluding. extensive collection of paintings and 
1-5 p.m. Dec. 6-24: works on paper by drawings by Fitz Hugh Lange. 
™ Gracia Dayton. CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (365-4477), Rte. 
ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 6A, Dennis. Mon.-Thurs. 7-8:30 p.m., Wed.-Sat. 
Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. til 7 noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Jan. 2, 1988: 
ee “Printmakers of Cape Cod: A Benefit Exhi- 
Fears,” works on canvas and paper by Paula bition.” 
Clendenin. ee CHARLESTOWN NAVY YARD (242-5620), Vis- 
ARTSTOPS, Cambridge Arts Council (498-9033). itor information Center. Daity 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. ‘ 
Temporary and permanent artworks as part of Tall ship Spirit of Massachusetts has recently 
the MBTA's station modernization project. At returned from a world tour. Through Jan. 8: “A 
! Red Line Kendall Square Station, northbound Promise of Permanency,” computerized touch- 
platform: Nightworks, poetry mural by Monica screen exhibit celebrating the bicentennial of the i 
fence slong the Common: The Miner's Mal. 
) fence along the Common: The Miner's Mural. Reception Dec. 5, 3-5 p.m. i 
HOWARD YEZERKS! GALLERY (475-7468), 68 (264-4200), 177 Main St., Acton. Wed., Sat., Sun. : 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Tues., Thurs., Fri., 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $4.50, children under 1 free. Nine 
| Boosahda. Reception Dec. 4, 5-8 p.m. hands-on “discovery rooms.” | 
| SUN GALLERIES. (792-9052) 414 Main St. CHINESE CULTURE INSTITUTE (542-4599), 276 
Worcester. Tues.-Sat. 11.4.m.-5p.m. Continuing Tremont St., Boston. Through Feb. 10, 1988: 
Robert Po Through Dec. 7: “Current Works,” works by exhibit of 19th- and 20th-century American premier exhibit of the Overseas Chinese Artists 
Spence, Maud Morgan and Gyorgy Kepes. Association. 
BATES ARTS RESOURCE CENTER GALLERY Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
(266-1386), 731 Harrison Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. exhibit of primitive art from third-world countries, | Through Dec. 24: collages by Romare Bearden Through Jan. 3, 1988: “Treasures of Hungary: 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 31: pastel paintings including Haitian painting, Cuna Indian Mola and photographs by Bernd and Hilla Becher. Gold and Sliver from the Ninth to the 19th 
by Gary Wortzel. Cloth painting, batiks, weaving, and sculpture. TOPA GALLERY (273-0325), Bedford St. and Rt. | Century.” Also, “Views of Paris,” lithographs, : 
BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER Bost Through Dec.: “Dream Landscapes,” oil paint- 3A, Burlington. Thurs.-Mon. noon-9 p.m. etchings, and engravings from the permanent 
(536-3170), 320 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.- ings by Haitian artist David Saitus. Through Dec. 6: contemporary quilts by area collection. 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. JAMES V. MCGOWAN GALLERIES (454-2412), _fiber artists. COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727-9268), 
11 am.-5 p.m. Dec. 7-Jan. 14, 1988: “im- at the foot of John’s St., Lowell. Tues.-Sun. 2-5 UNITED SOUTH END SETTLEMENTS’ CHiL- Massachusetts Archives Bidg., 200 Morrissey 
pressions of the Orange Line,” works by five p.m., eves. by appt. In Gallery Weet, Dec. 8-Jan. DREN'S ART CENTRE (536-8610), 36 Rutland —_‘Bivd., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sat. 9 
Boston photographers. 8: works by Gerald Wise. in Gallery East, works St., Boston. Through Dec. 28: children’s work a.m.-3 p.m. State museum of Massachusetts 
A BOSTON CITY HALL, Gov't. Center, Boston. by James V. McGowan. produced in workshops. history. Free. Through Apr. 1968: “By what right 
Scolly Square Gallery, ist fir., Mon.-Fri. 8a.m.-5 J. TODD GALLERIES (237-3434), 572 Washing- ..«" interactive videodisc exhibit in celebration 
p.m. Through Dec. 29: “Colour and Vitality, ton St., Wellesley. Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat. 9:30 Po of the bicentennial of the US Constitution. 
paintings by Kathy Parker and Katherine a.m.-5:30 p.m., Thurs. 9:30 a.m.-8 p.m. Sun. 1-5 THE COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 
Borkowski. p.m. Through Dec. 24: handmade paper collages Through Jan. 2: “New England Landscapes,” Congress St., Boston (upstairs from the Chil- 
BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST, One by Kim Victoria Kettler and primitive watercolors color photography by Barbara Pallian. dren's Museum). Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Boston Place, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 by Virginia Ann Holt. WENNIGER GRAPHICS (536-4686). 174 New- Admission $4.50 adults, $3.50 students and the 
p.m. in the Vault Gallery, ongoing: “Olid Iron- ROTEMBERG GALLERY (437-1518), 130 bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sel. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. siderly, half price to all Fri. 6-0 p.m. Recorded 


information at"423-6758. Tours Sat: and Sun.’at- 
1:30 and 3 p.m. Interactive exhibits and re- 
Creations of vintage installations. Classic com- 
puter films and computer-animated films shown 
made from computer Also, ' “Smart 
Machines,” historic and modern overview of 
artificial intelligence and robotics, with a robot 
theater. Special events as follows. Dec. 5, 6: 
Children can make greeting cards with com- 
puters. 
CONCORD ANTIQUARIAN MUSEUM (369- 
9609), 200 Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Adults $5, the elderly 
$3, children $2. Paul Revere’s lantern from Old 
North Church, belongings of Emerson and 
Thoreau. 
DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050), 123 Union 
Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Donation $2. Through 
Dec. 31: “Before 1800: Selections from the 
Permanent Collection.” 
DIAL-A-STORY is sponsored by the Newton 
Junior Library, 126 Vernon St.; Newton. Call 
552-7148, 
ESSEX INSTITUTE 744-3390), 132 Essex St., 
Salem St., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
and holidays 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, seniors 
$1.50, children $1. Ongoing: “instructive and 
Amusing: Toys, Dolls, and Games in Essex 
County.” Also, “Witchcraft: an Early Colonial 
Drama.” in the Sharf Gallery, landscape and 
marine paintings by Essex County artists. 
Through Jan. 6, 1988: “Les Petites Dames de 
Mode,” fashion dolls dressed in Victorianand 
Edwardian costumes. 
FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (345-4207), Mer- 
riam Parkway, Fitchburg. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. Ongoing: ‘A Walk through 
the Ancient World.” Dec. 5-Jan. 3, 1988: “Artful 
Crafts,” crafts by New England artists. 
FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991) is open daily, 
9 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission free. Zebras, antelopes, 
camels, llamas, birds. Admission to Children’s 
Zoo $1. Animal interviews 11:30 a.m. and 12:30 
p.m. daily. Wetland pond feeding at 1:30 p.m. 
Close-up contact pens open daily at 10 and 11 
a.m., 1, 2, and 3 p.m. Afternoon feeding time 
between 4 and 5 p.m. 
FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED NATIONAL HiS- 
TORIC SITE (566-1689), 98 Warren St., 
Brookline. Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. 
Guided tours through the home, office, and 
grounds of landscape architectect Olmsted. 
GARDNER MUSEUM (566-1401), 280 the 
Fenway, Boston. Tues. noon-8 p.m., Wed.-Fri. 
noon-5 p.m. Sat., Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Donation 
$3, $1 students and seniors. Permanent exhibit 
of art collected by Isabella Stewart Gardner. 
Concerts Sun. at 3 p.m., Tues. at 6 p.m., Thurs. at 
12:15 p.m., Sept.-Jun. Through Spring 1988: 
“Fenway Court — A History of the Building from 
1898-1987.” 
GLOUCESTER FISHERMEN’S MUSEUM, Roger 
and Porter Sts., Gloucester. Daily 12:30-4 p.m. 
Admission $3 adults, $1.50 children. Marine, 
whaling, and fisheries exhibits. 
HAMMOND CASTLE (283-2080), 80 Hesperus 
Ave., Gloucester. Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $3.50, seniors and 
students $3, children six to 12, $1.50. A re- 
creation of a medieval castle housing a collection 
of Romain, medieval, and Renaissance art. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5151), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs., Fri. till 8 p.m. Admission 
$3.50, students $2, children under 14 and the 
elderly $1, free Fri. 5-8 p.m. Through Jan. 17, 
1988: photographs by Cindy Sherman. Also, in 
“Currents,” paintings and pastel drawings by 
Edgar Heap of Birds. Also, video exhibitions 
Dissonant Landscapes, short works by various 
artists, and Damnation of Faust, a triology of 
works by Dara Birbaum. Screenings occur daily 
at 11 am., 1 and 3 p.m., with additional 
screenings Thurs. and Fri. at 5 p.m. 
INTERNATIONAL TENNIS HALL OF FAME 
(401-846-4567), 194 Bellevue Ave., Newport 
Rhode Island. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Open daily 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $4, $2 children, $10 
family. Tennis memorabilia. Courts open to 
public in season. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4539), Co- 
lumbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1.50 seniors, under 16 free. 
JFK photographs, audio-visual presentations, 
and memorabilia. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(566-7937), 83 Beals St., Brookline. Daily 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $1, children under 12 
free. Kerinedy’s birthplace, with memorabilia. 
JOHN HANCOCK: OBSERVATORY; Copley Sq., 
“Boston Mon-Sat. 9 aime Sur 
p.m. ‘Adinission $2.75; children ard seniors:$2: 
LAWRENCE HERITAGE STATE PARK -VIS- 
ITORS CENTER (794-1655), Jackson and Carial 
Sts., Lawrence. Fri.-Wed. 10 a.m:-4 p.m., Thurs. 
7-9 p.m. Through Jan. 3, 1988: “Making Peace,” 
photographs and interviews with peacemakers in 
the US. 
LONGFELLOW NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(876-4491), 105 Brattle St., Cambridge. Open 
daily 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, children 12 
and under free. National Park Rangers lead 30- 
minute tours of visit to the 18th-century mansion 
home of the Am@rican poet. 
LOWELL NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(459-1000). Free. Mack Bidg., 24°Shattuck St., 
Lowell: Daily 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Exhibits of canal 
systeny and water works:-Park Visitor Center, 
246 Market St. Daily 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Exhibits on 
labor, capital, and machines, and the history of 
the milis. Free daily tours, by-bargé arid trolley, 
‘on various themes; reservations required. 
“MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
(259-9500). Drumlin Farm (259-9807), South 
Great Rd., Lincoin. Sat.-Mon. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $4, children ages three to 15 and the 
elderly, $2. Hayrides Sundays 1-3 p.m.; 50¢ 
extra. Saturday programs at 2 p.m.; free with 
admission fee. Dec. 6: early-winter sing a-long 
with folksinger Robin Streichier. 
MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
(536-1608), 1154 Boyiston St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Call in advance. Dec. 10- 
Mar. 20: “A Sampling of the Portrait Collection of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society.” 
MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2 adults, $1 children and the elderly; 
Saturday free. Ongoing: “A Museum Is .. .”. 
“Factory Labor: Shaping Work ir: America.” 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 


graphs." Thr Dec. 13: “Gaugin and his 
Circle in Brittany: Prints of 
School.” Through Jan. 3 


required and available at the museum and from 
ticket agencies. Call 267-9300, x600. 

MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER OF 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Walnut Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 29, 1988: “Invisible Man/Europe,” 
photographs by Rudolph Robinson. 

MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER OF 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Walnut Ave., Roxbury, Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.25, children and the elderly 50¢. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6550), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission free. 
Through Jan. 17, 1988: “Alarums and Auto- 
mata,” clocks from the museum's collection. 
Through Mar. 15, 1988: “‘To Form a More Perfect 
Union,” exhibit on the US Constitution. Through 
Apr. 18, 1988: “Fit for America: Health, Fitness, 
Sport, and American Society 1830-1940.” 
Through July 31, 1988: ‘Thomas Nast Cartoons: 
The Art of Politics.” 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston. Tues.-Thurs., Sat., Sun. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Call for discovery-room 
hours. Adults $5, students $4, seniors and 
children four-14, $3. Planetarium admission $4, 
children four to 14 and the elderly $2.50. 
Combination ticket $6.50, students $5.50, chil- 
dren and the elderly $4.50. Admission to exhibit 
halls is free Wed. 1-5 p.m. Admission to Mugar 
Omni Theater $5, $3 for children and seniors. 
Combination ticket for theater and main exhibit 
area is $7.50, $5 for children and seniors. Theater 


Sat., 10 a.m., 11 a.m., noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9 p.m.; Sun., 11 a.m., noon, 1, 2, 3, 7, 
p.m.; Tues.-Thurs., 11.a.m., 1, 2, 3, 7,8 p.m.; Fri., 


Mass. school vacation days, 11 a.m., noon, 1, 2, 
Sat., 10 p.m. Permanent: sun lab, theatre of 


Science, performed 
1988: “Tribal Traditions of “Kenya.” in the 
planetarium, Tues.-Sun. at 3:30 p.m.: “Stars of 
the Season,” stargaze and identify stars and 
planets each night and during special seasonal 
celestial events. Laser shows “Rainbow 


Astronomy.” Shows Tues.-Thurs. 11 a.m. and 
1:30 p.m., Fri. 11 a.m., 1:30, 7, and 8 p.m. Sat. 
11:30 a.m., 12:30, 1:30, 2:30, 7 and 8 p.m. Sun. 
12:30, 1:30, 2:30, and 8 p.m. Special events: 
Holiday festivities include a treelighting and 
carolling ceremony, Dec. 4 at 6 p.m.; dancing and 
music by various groups, Dec. 5, noon-4 p.m.; 
international weekend Dec. 6, noon-4 p.m.; 
“Let's Celebrate” exhibits, through Jan. 3, 1988: 
trees decorated according to international cus- 
toms, menorahs and figures representing Hanuk- 
kah customs, slide show and photographs of 
famous Boston snowstorms, antique dolls and 
toys, old-fashioned games, animal tracking 
display. Through Dec. 18: Flexible flyer sled. 
Music performances Dec. 8-11, 2-4 p.m. 
NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM, 19 Johnny 
Cake Hill, New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, children six-14, 
$1.50. Free on Wed. afternoon. Whaling artifacts, 
Through Mar. 20: “New Bedford Transformed,” 
exhibit chronicling change from seaport town to 
industrial city. 
NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. Sun., and holidays 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Admission $5.50, children.four to 15 $3.25, 
Students, the military, and the elderly $4.50. Fri. 
‘after: 4 p.m. adults. $2.25, 
ostudents, military, and the elderly $3.50. Through 
Apr. 30: “Fabulous Fridays,’ : featuring: free 
‘admission to all adults (aver 16)-Fri from 4 to 9 
p.m. Ongoing: “Boston Harbor: The Place, the 
Problem, the Plan.” Opening: “Stars of the Sea,” 
exhibit on sea stars and starfish. Daily sea lion 
and dolphin shows aboard the Discovery. 
NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC GENEALOGICAL 
SOCIETY (536-6740), 101 Newbury St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 9-4:45 p.m. Admission $10. Research 
library and portrait gallery. 
NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (452-4207), 
256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 seniors 
and children over 12, under 12 free. Permanent 
collection includes several specially-com- 
missioned pieces by New England quilt artists, 
antique quilts, and donations from members of 
New England Quilters Guild. Through Dec. 30: 
“First Quilts, Last Quilts (and the Story in 
Between).” 
NEW ENGLAND SPORTS MUSEUM (787-7678), 
1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. interactive videos, 
large-screen TV, vintage rowing machines, and 
displays. Ongoing: “75 Years of Fenway Park 
Memories.” 


NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
1-4 p.m. Through Dec. 30: photographs by 
Ronald Caplain. Also, books from the collection 
of NFL staff member Ernest Kruhmin and from 
the NFL's special collections. 

Highlands Branch, 30 Hartford St., Newton 
Highlands. Mon. 1-5, 6-8 p.m., Tues., Thurs., Fri. 
1-6 p.m. Through Dec.: paintings by Ann Quinlan. 
NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM 
(413-298-3822), Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Adults $3, $1 children. Permanent collection 
of works by the artist. 

THE OLD MANSE, Monument St., Concord. Sat. 
10.a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. and holidays 1-4:30 p.m. 


Open June-October Mon., Thurs., Fri., Sat. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Sun. and holidays 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $2.75, $2 seniors, $1.50 children 
six-16. 

OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 
Washington St., Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission 75¢ adults, children and the elderly, 
25¢. Ongoing: “in Prayer and Protest: Old South 
Meeting House Remembers.” 

OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (347-3362), Rte. 
20, Sturbridge. Daily 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission 
$8.50 adults, $4 children ages six-15. Re- 
creation of 1830s New England town. Ongoing: 
tavern sign exhibit, “Small Measure of Childhood 
Treasure” exhibit, J. Cheney Wells Clock Gallery, 
Folk Art Gallery. Also, Dec. 4-Mar. 28, 1988: 
“Drawings by Design: David Macaulay's Mill,” 
drawings from the book. Special activities as 
follows. Dec. 5,6: fair of traditional crafts. 

PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-1676), 19 North Sq., 
Boston. Daily 9:30-5:30 p.m. Admission $1.50 
adults, $1 students and the elderly, 50¢ children 
under 17. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (745-1876), 
East india Square, Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. and holidays noon-5 p.m. Adults $3; 
students and seniors $2, under 16 $1.50. 
Ongoing: “The Port of Salem: Merchants, 
Captains, and Ships.” 

PLIMOTH PLANTATION (746-1622), Plymouth. 
Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $7.50, $4.75 
children five-13; combination ticket (including 
admission to Mayflower available. Recreation 
of 17th-century village. 

PRUDENTIAL CENTER SKYWALK (236-3318), 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. noon-10 
p.m. Adults $2, $1 children ages five-15 and 
seniors, $6 per family. 
SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(413-733-4214), 49 Chestnut St., Springfield. 
Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Dec. 6-Jan. 3, 
1988: sculptures and drawings by Jay W. 
Sullivan. 

STONE ZOO (438-3662), off Rte. 93, exit 8, 
Stoneham. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Donation $2, 
seniors and children $1. 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-6 
p.m. Admission $2, the elderly $1.50, children six 
to 16 $1. Ongoing: “Command Center,” com- 
puter-simulated voyage. Living historians roam 
the Yard in authentic costumes and entertain 
visitors with conversation, sea chanteys, and folk 
dancing. Re-enactment of an 1912 Charlestown 
town meeting Wed. through Sun. at 11:30 a.m. 
and 3:30 p.m. Also, ‘A Promise of Permanency,” 
exhibit about the US Constitution, on view next to 
“Old Ironsides.” Through Apr. 15, 1988: “The 
Travels of Old Ironsides,” artworks depicting the 


ships. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hardford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 am.-5 
po.m. Admission $3, $1.50 students and seniors, 
children under 13 free. No admission charge all 
day Thurs. and 11 a.m.-7 p.m. Sat. 

WALDEN POND RESERVATION, Rte. 126, Con- 
cord. Open sunrise to sunset seven days. Parking 
$3. Guided walks to Thoreau house site and 
back, illustrated with excerpts from Thoreau's 
works, Sun. at 1:30 p.m. Meet at house replica in 
parking lot. 

WENHAM MUSEUM (468-2377), 132 Main St., 
Rte. 1A, Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 
1-4 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1.50, under 
14, 50¢. Permanent exhibit includes doll collectin 
and 17th-century house. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Adults 
$3.50, $2 seniors and full-time students, free to 
those 18 and under. Free to all Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. 
Through Jan. 10, 1988: “An Eye for Detail: 19th- 
Century Paintings from the Collection of Jonas 
and Susan Clark.” Through Jan. 31, 1988: “A 
Panorama of Photography: 150 Years Since 
Daguerre,” selections from the museum's collec- 
tion. Dec. 10-Feb. 7, 1988: “After Matisse,” 
exhibition that explores the impact of Henri 
Matisse on contemporary American artists. 
WORCESTER CRAFT CENTER (753-8183), 25 
Sagamore Rd., Worcester. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Through Jan. 3, 1988: works by Israeli 
graphic designer Zvika Zelikovitch. Preview Dec. 
4, 6:30-8 p.m. 


9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-noon. Free. Judaica. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


‘THE ARTS CENTER (764-3341), 111:-Main. St., 
Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Dec. 8: “Brimfield Fleas,” works by Jim Collins. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 
(267-8484), 660 Beacon St., Boston. Gallery on 
3, Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 2: “Color in Motion,” cibachromes 
by Roger Keating. 

CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Dec. 19: “Art in the Computer 
Age,” computer-generated photography. 
HOWARD YEZERSKI GALLERY (475-7468), 68 
Park St., Andover. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 6, 1988: recent paintings and 
drawings by Fred Faudie. 

LEE GALLERY (227-9810), 119 Charlies St., 
lower level, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: 
vintage 19th- and 20th-century photographs. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER 
(353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
noon-5, Thurs. noon-8 p.m. Though Jan. 17, 
1988: “High Tech/New Pop,” holography, com- 
puter-generated and manipulated images, inter- 
active computerized artists books, including 
works by Michael Snow, Shelley Lake, Francis 
Olschafski, and others. 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (262-2278), 355 
Boylston St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Dec. 30: “Aaron Siskind: Recent Work 
on the Occasion of his 85th Birthday.” 
SPECTRUM GALLERY (426-0222), 337 Summer 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m. Through 
Dec. 15: “Panoramic Cityscapes: Boston, New 
York City, Chicago,” works by John Woolf. 
VISION GALLERY (542-8191), 560 Harrison 
Ave., fifth floor, Boston. Wed.-Sat. 1-6 p.m. 
Through Dec. 12: recent photographs by Olivia 
Parker. Through Dec. 23: works by Aaron 
Siskind. 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223) 
Gallery East, 700 Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec, 23: “When Sculptors 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

BU Gallery (353-3329), 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. 7-9 p.m., Sat., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 13: “‘tilusion in Art: 
Perception, Description, Deception,” exhibit ex- 
amining late 20th-century illusionism. 

George Sherman Union, 775 Comm. Ave. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. till 8 p.m., Sat. noon-5 
p.m. Through Dec. 18: works by Stuart Baron and 
Harold Reddicliffe. 

Muger Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m. Fri., 
Sat. 8 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-11 a.m. Through 
Dec.: 19th-century prints of Napoleon, including 
works by British caricaturist James Gillray. 
BRADFORD COLLEGE (372-7161) 

Laura Knott Gallery , Bradford, MA. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 
13: “Genovese Graphics,” exhibit featuring 
works of the Boston printmaking studio. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY (401-863-2421) 

David Winton Bell Gallery, List Art Center, 64 
College St., Providence, Ri. Through Dec. 18: 
“Frank Lloyd Wright and the Johnson Wax 
Buildings: Creating a Corporate Cathedral.” 
John Carter Brown Library. Through Dec. 11: 
“Shipwrecks, Sea Monsters, Sailors, and 
Scurvy,” materials relating to maritime history. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 798-7441 

Little Center Gallery, Charlotte St., Worcester. 
Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Jan. 10, 1988: 
“An Eye for Detail,” exhibit of 19th-century 
European and American paintings from the 
collection of Jonas and Susan Clark. 
EMMANUEL COLLEGE 

Lillian immig Gallery (735-9794), 400 the 
Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Dec. 20: photographic monoprints by 
Denny Moers. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), Hunnewell Vistors’ Center, the 
Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Visitors’s Center open 
Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sat., Sun. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Park open seven days, dawn to dusk. 
First and oldest arboretum in North America. 265 
acres of land, with more than 6500 species of 
hardy, woody plants. Self-guided tours available; 
maps are available at Hunnewell Visitor Center. 
In the galleries, through Jan. 3, 1988: “Along the 
El,” recent and archival photographs document- 
ing life along Boston's elevated Orange Line. 
Through Jan. 30, 1988: “Wood,” sculpture by 


Bill Nesto. 

Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts 
(495-3251), 24 Quincy St., Cambridge. First- 
floor gailery, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-11 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-10 p.m. Through Dec. 7: 
“Men's Lives,” photographs of the fishermen of 


Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sat., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Dec. 18: work by 
George Hargreaves. 
Harvard University Art Museums (495-2387). 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. till 9 p.m., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Admission $3 for all three museums 
(good only that day), students and the elderly 
$1.50, children up to age 18 free. Free Sat. 
mornings. Free parking in Harvard Square, in the 
Broadway Garage, on Thurs. eve. Arthur M. 
Sackler Museum, 485 Broadway, Cambridge. 
Museum (495-2338), 29 
Kirkland St., Cambridge. Closed for renovation 
until late 1988. Selections from permanent 
Collections are on view at the Fogg Art Museum. 
Fogg Art Museum (495-2387), 32 Quincy St., 
Cambridge. Selections from the collections of 
the Busch-Reisinger Museum, including major 
works of German, Swiss, Austrian, and Russian 
modern art. Through Jan. 3, 1988: “Works by 
Women Artists.” Through Dec. 18: “Gypsy 
Families,” photographs by Jennifer Edwards. 
Harvard University Museums of Natural History 
(495-9392), 24 Oxford St. and 11 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 9..a.m,-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
1-4:30.p,m..Admission $2, student and seniors 
$1.50, children fiye-15 50¢. Free Sat. 9-11 a.m. 
Comprising. the. .Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, the Botanical Museum, the Geological 
and Mineralogical Museum, and the Peabody 
Museum of Archeology and Ethnology. Through 
1987; masks of Liberia. 
Houghton Library (495-2440), Harvard Yard. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5.p.m. Through Dec.: sale of 
holiday cards. 
Semitic Museum (495-3123), 6 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Donation $2. Through Dec. 31: “Palms and 
Pomegranates: Traditional Dress of Saudi 
Arabia.” Through May 1988: “Birds and Beasts 
of the Ancient Near East.” 
Ticknor Lounge (495-9449), Boylston Hall, 
Harvard Yard. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 15: paintings and 
drawings by Lucia Fontanilia. 
HEBREW COLLEGE (232-8710), 43 Hawes St., 
Brookline. 
Rosenshine , Sun. 9 am.-3:30 p.m., 
Mon.-Tues. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Wed.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m. Through Dec. 10: “Profound Testimony: The 
Jewish Heritage of Jack Levine.” 
HELLENIC COLLEGE (522-2800), Maliotis Cul- 
tural Center, 50 Goddard Ave., Brookline. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through 
Jan. 31, 1988: “Metamorphoses: Greek Photo- 
graphs by Daniel Schwartz.” 
MASS. COLLEGE OF ART (232-1555) 
A-4 Gallery, 364 Brookline Ave., Boston. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
North Hall Gallery, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Dec. 21: “Portraits from the Outside,” works by 
Mr. imagination, Mose Tolliver, and Lee Godie. 
Student Gallery, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Through Dec. 5: fine-arts 2D 
exhibit by Judith Curley. Dec. 6-12: “UN- 
ZZIPPED,” multi-media exhibit by T.J. Norris and 
Nancy Gill. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave., 


Dunham Road, Beverly. 

Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 22: 
paintings, drawings, prints, photographs, 
graphic designs, illustrations, sculptures. Recep- 
tion Dec. 6, 2-5 p.m. 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 

AAMARP Gallery (437-3139), 11 Leon St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 


University Art Gallery (437-2355), 
Dodge Library, 2nd floor, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 12: works by Robert 
Wells. 


Richards Gallery (437-2249), Richards Hall, 360 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Sat. 9 am.-1 p.m. Free. Through Dec. 4: 
paintings by Eléanor Steinadier and Maureen 
Gannon. Dec. 7-Jan. 15, 1988: news works with 
ep by Ragnhild Reingardt. Reception Dec. 8, 
p.m. 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY(475-75 15) Andover 

Addison Gallery, Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
“Eadweard 


Hess Gallery, Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. 8 
a.m.-6:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through Dec. 14: “The Search: Works on 
Paper,” works by Dimitri Hadzi. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511) 

Museum, 224 Benefit St., Providence, Ri. Tues., 
Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Sun. 50¢ 


Metaismith. 

SALEM STATE COLLEGE (745-0558) 

352 Lafayette St., Salem. 

Winfisky Gallery. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., 
Sat.-Sun. noon-10 p.m. Through Dec. 12: “Alix 
Hegeler: Paintings.” 

SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(267-6100, ext. 655) 

Grossman Gallery, 230 the Fenway, Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. Sat., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 14: December exhibition and sale. 
SMITH COLLEGE 

Museum of Art (413-584-2700, x2760), North- 
ampton. Tues.,-Sat. noon-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
be Dec. 18: “Jerome Liebling: Massachu- 


SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS UNIVER- 
SITY (999-8014) 

Gallery (999-8564), Group VI Building, Old 
Westport Road, North Dartmouth. Mon.-Fri:, 
noon-4 p.m. Through Dec. 11: wood construc- 


tions by John Udvardy. 
THAYER ACADEMY (843-3580) 
Thayer Academy Gallery, 745 Washington St., 


Braintree. Mon.-Fri. 


’ Ave., Medford. Daily 10 a.m.-8 p.m. Through Jan. 


3, 1988: new paintings by Frankie Gardiner. 
UNIVERSITY OF LOWELL 

O'Leary Library, South Campus, Tues.-Thurs. 
1-4 p.m. Through Dec. 4: alumni exhibition. 
UMASS/BOSTON 


College of Public and Community Service, 100 _ 


Arlington St., first floor, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-7 p.m. Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 20: 
“Missing Persons: A Tale of Two Cities,” 


photographs of homeless people by Jerry Berndt 
and Phil Farnsworth. Sponsored by Boston 
Justice for All. 


UMASS/MEDICAL CENTER (856-2297) 
Gallery, 55 Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Daily 9 
a.m.-9 p.m. Through Dec. 23: “Curators Choice,” 
works by photographers, printmakers, and 
painters. 

WALNUT HILL SCHOOL OF PERFORMING 
ARTS, 12 Highland St., Natick. 

Pooke Gallery (653-4312, x25), 12 Highland St., 
Natick. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 9: 
recent works by John Baker. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE (235-0320), off Rte. 135, 
Wellesley. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Jan. 3, 
1988: “Sculptor and Architect: a Collaboration.” 
Through Jan. 10, 1988: 19th- and 20th-century 
drawings from the permanent collection. 
Margaret Clapp Library. Mon.-Fri. 9:15 a.m.- 
midnight. Sat. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Sun. 10 a.m.- 


Watson Gallery, daily noon-4 p.m. Through Dec. 
15: “Life: The Second Decade, 1946-1955." 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 

College Museum (413-597-2429), Willamstown. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through 
Jan. 3: “Fluxus: 25 Years,” exhibit documenting 
the avant-garde art movement. Through Jan. 17, 
1988: “Jim Dine Prints 1977-1985." 


2861 NOILOSS ‘XINSOHd NOLSOS SHL 


p.m., Wed. till 10 p.m.; West.Wing and. Evans 8 
- Wing only: Thurs. and Fri. till 10 p.m. Admission 
‘i $5 when entire museum is open; $4 when West 
: Wing and Evans Wing only are open; under 16 Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
free; $4 for the elderly; free Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 24: “Thomas Edison: 
Through Dec.: “Carved in Marble: American After the Electric Light.” ‘ 
Sculpture, 1830-1880." Through Jan. 3, 1988: nn Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
an “Charles Sheeler: Paintings, Drawings, Photo- Ave. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Ongoing: artifacts 
i Models in Naval Architecture and Ship Building.” | 
: Also, exhibit on historical view of design and 
Kelly: Works on Paper.” Through Jan. 3, 1988: construction of ships. 
“Andrew Wyeth: The Helga Pictures”; required , List Visual Arts Center (253-4690), Weisner 
a tickets for specific date and time of entry are Alex Katz, Philip Pearlstein, Jack Beal, and Building, 20 Ames St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
Fs noon-6 p.m., Sat., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
2 MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave., bidg. 
* N52, 2nd floor, Cambridge. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 | 
p.m., Sat., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Ongoing: light ) 
sculptures by Bill Parker. Also, changing exhibit 
of holograms. Through Jan. 30, 1988: 1986 
Wildlife Photography Exhibition. Through Jan. 2, 
1988: paintings and photographs by Asian artists | 
Walter Poon, Evelyn Hiu, and Xiang Ming Zeng. 
Through Jan. 3, 1988: “Puzzles Old and New,” 
collection of puzzles from ancient to modern 
times. 
_ MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART (922-8222), 
| 
31: “The Journey Home: People of Northern 
Nigeria,” drawings and paintings by Tyrone 
showtimes for ‘New England Time Capsule” and 
| “The Grand Canyon — The Hidden Secrets” are 
11a.m., 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9 p.m. Mon. holidays and Muybridge: Motion Studies,” plates from the 
“Animal Locomotion” series. 
$t., C Hill. 
electricity (indoor thunder and lightning shows 
daily at noon and 2 p.m., Fri. at 7 p.m.), live 
animals, giant egg, medical-discovery room. 
Ongoing: “Ben's Grille.” Through Jan. 3, 1988: 
“Women in Science,” featuring works of 12 
contemporary scientists, plus Thurs. evening 
lecture series and a play, Ada — Bride of 
Jan. 3, 1988: “From Copley to O'Keeffe,” 
American painting and sculpture from the 
permanent collection. Through Jan. 24, 1988: 
Cadenza” and “Moonrock” performed Thurs.- “Ottoman Turkish Art.” Through Jan. 4, 1988: 
Sun. Through Nov. 29: “images: The New “Meisho: Famous Places in Japanese Prints by 
Hiroshige.” Through Dec. 20: “John Prip: Master 
\ the South Fork of Long Island. 
: Gund Hall Gallery (495-4004), 48 Quincy St., 
4 
WYNER MUSEUM (566-3960), Temple Israel pe 
Pp Weesell Library , Professors Row and College 
midnight. Through Dec.: ‘Nancy Drew, the Hardy 
Boys, and Friends: Stratemeyer Books for Boys 
and Girls." 
WHEATON COLLEGE (285-7722), Norton. 
| 
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The Institute of 
Contemporary Art. 

955 Boylston St. 

Boston, MA 02115 
November 20th-January 1 
Wed.-Sun. llam-Spm 


The Boston 


MUSIC DANCE THEATER 
PRESENTS 


THE GENTUS 


by Howard Brenton 


a New England premiere! 
at the Boston Conservatory 
Theater 
31 Hemenway St. 


FRI., DEC. 4, 8:00 P. 
SAT., DEC. 5, 
3:00/8:00 P.M. 


RESERVED SEATS: $7 
STUDENTS/SENIORS $4 


Box Office: 536-6340 


Coming Up at The ICA 


“What is Postmodernism?: Cindy Sherman a Case 
Study” 


Video: What Does She Want? 

Dec. 9-20, daily at 2 p.m. and 3:30 p.m. 

also Thurs. and Fri. at 6:30 p.m. 

Featuring the work of 25 contemporary women working in film, 
video and related media. 

What Does She Want? will be available for sale at The ICA 


Film: Ugg Ap Years Later by Eduardo Coutinho 


December 9-13 
“A moving essay on I the ravages of time ... and the cost of 


political activism.” — J. Hoberman, The Village Voice 


VisiT US AT 
F 
723-5181 


compiled by Skip Ascheim 


AND A NIGHTINGALE SANG. C.P. Tay- 
lor's bittersweet drama details the struggles 
of an eccentric British working-class family 
during World War Il; Presented by the 
Worcester Forum Theatre Ensemble at the 
Center for the Performing Arts, 6 Chatham 
Street, Worcester (799-9166), through 
December 13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday and at 2 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $9 to $12. 
THE ARCHBISHOP’S CEILING. East 
Coast premiere of Arthur Miller's 1977 
drama, which “explores the dilemma of the 
creative artist in a totalitarian society." 
Presented by the Bright Lights Theatre 
Company at Churchill House, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence (401-724-8030) , through 
December 20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $8.50; $7.50 for 
students and seniors. 

BANNED IN THE WESTERN SUBURBS. 
Storyteller Judith Black in an evening of 
personal adventures and fantasies both 
erotic and chaste. Opening up a vein of 
gentle mockery and frank talk that bubbles 
with both poignance and hilarity, Black’s 
sympathetic persona is a cross between Lily 
Tomlin and Woody Allen — the hard edge 
of feminist certitude cushioned by a self- 
depreciating humor that never slides into 
self-hatred. Presented by Storytellers in 
Concert at Welch Auditorium, Lesley Col- 
lege, Mellen and Oxford Streets, Cambridge 
(391-3744) , through December 6. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday and at 
2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8; $5 for students 
and seniors. 

BIG RIVER. The story of a ménage 4a trois 
involving a man, a boy, and a river, the 
Tony-winning William Hauptman/Roger 
Miller adaptation of The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn welshes a little on Mark 
Twain's cynicism, but Miller's ebullient 
music, with one oar in hoedown and the 
other in gospel, wraps itself around the story 
like a twangy embrace. In this touring 
production, both Romain Frugé, whose 
Huck's a winning sadsack, and Michael 
Edward-Stevens, whose Jim is nobly con- 
tained, are true singing actors, with Edward- 
Stevens, in vocal terms, a force of nature. 
Some of the rest of the acting is too broad, 
but the entrance of Big River's title charac- 
ter — cutting its bronzy swath through a 
vast sepia vista — will give you 
goosebumps. At the Colonial Theatre, 106 
Boylston Street, Boston (426-9366), 
through December 6. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday, at 2 and 8 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $21 to $40. 

BLACK NATIVITY. Langston Hughes's 
gospel song-play, a retelling of the 
Christmas story, features Children of Black 
Persuasion and Voices of Black Persuasion. 
Presented by the National Center of Afro- 
American Artists at the Carl S. Ell Alumni 
Auditorium, Northeastern University, 360 
Huntington Avenue, Boston (437-2247; 
442-8014), December 10 through 20. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Sunday, with a 3 p.m. matinee on Sunday. 
Tix $10. Also at the Children’s Museum, 300 
Congress Street, Boston (426-6500), De- 
cember 6. Curtain is at 2 and 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Free with museum admission. 
CABARET SAUVIGNON. Subtitled ‘‘Vin- 
tage Selections from the Stone Age to the 
Future,’ this late-night show, written and 
performed by members of the ART com- 
Perrigo and George Sanchez). Presented 
by CASA at the Kennedy Elementary 
School, 158 Spring Street, East Cambridge 
(492-8699) , December 4 and 5. Curtain is 
at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $8 
at the door; $6 in advance. Benefit for the 
Cambridge-E! Salvador Sister City Project. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1967. The latest 
Boston edition of Gerard Alessandrini’s 
musical feast cooks the goose of Broadway 
into a parodistic p&té that’s perfectly 
delicious. Of course, the satire’s affection is 
a given: where Broadway's concerned, 
nothin’ says lovin’ like being shoved into 
Alessandrini’s oven. And at Forbidden 
Broadway's best, Alessandrini’s lyric wick- 
edness (the tunes are Broadway's own) is 
abetted by first-class impersonation by the 
show's long-running cast. At the Terrace 
Room, Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arling- 
ton Street, Boston (357-8384) , indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 
6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15 to $21.50. 
GILLETTE. ‘Revised and expanded”’ ver- 
sion of William (Big River) Hauptman's 
offbeat comedy about a couple of drifters 
seeking their fortunes in the oil-boom town 
of Gillette, Wyoming. Presented by the 
American Repertory Theatre at the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cam- 
bridge (547-8300), in repertory through 
January 22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday (December 4 and 5 only) and 
at 2 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday (Decem- 
ber 5 and 6 only) . Tix $13 to $26. 
GUILTY CHILDREN. improvisational com- 
edy. At Cantares, 13 Springfield Street, 
Cambridge (782-8799), indefinitely. Cur- 
tain is at 8:30 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $6. Also 
at Dick Doherty's Comedy Vault, 124 
Boylston Street, Boston (267-6626), in- 
definitely. Curtain is at 9 p.m. on Thursday. 
Tix $6. 

HARPIES BIZARRE. Lydia Sargent's 
feminist comedy, which looks at the situ- 
ation of women through the eyes of ‘Jerry 
Payswell and His All Gals Choir,"’ is an 
intermittently raucous and raunchy fantasy 
of what the puritanical far right may well 
think but never admit — that the best part 
of being “saved” is shitting on those who 
are not. If only Sargent kept up the goofy 


ferocity. But this clunky political satire is 
pushed downhill by ham-fisted repetition 
and simple-mindedness. Despite the mo- 
ments of bitter humor and Sargent’s 
terrifying performance as Payswell, you 
yearn for subtlety. At the Newbury Street 
Theater, 565 Boylston Street, Boston 
(262-7779), through December 19. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday. 
Tix $4 to $6. 

JAN AND THE WICKED MOOKS. First 
reading of a new play by Kevin Tudish, ‘‘a 
futuristic black comedy about waiters and 
poisonous Chardonnay.’’ At Charlie’s Tap, 
280 Green Street, Cambridge (497-7400) , 
December 7. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on 
Monday. Tix $2. 

THE LIFE AT GROUND ZERO. Premiere of 
local physician and author Samuel Shem’s 
play, about three people — a pronuke 
military officer, his wife, and his brother, a 
peacenik doctor — trying to come to terms 
with the mentality of denial that is the 
hallmark of life in the nuclear age. Shem's 
antagonistic siblings, accoutered with re- 
gulation rivalry, are cleanly polarized along 
the Dr. Strangelove/ban-the-bomb axis, 
and each is fitted out with convenient 
childhood quirks or resentments. Such 
schematics encumber the author's 
message, but despite an overstudied ap- 
proach, the play is thoughtful and literate, 
muscular and tender, and even alarming. 
And here, thanks to a well-blended trio of 
performers, it's also good theater. At the 
Blackburn Theater Company, 8 Elm Street, 
Gloucester (283-9410) , through December 
13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday through 
Sunday. Tix $10 to $12.50; discounts for 
students and seniors. 

LOOT. Joe Orton's hilariously perverse 
corpse-and-robbers farce satirizes crooks, 
police, and the rest of the middle class. But 
for all its discomforting truthfulness, the play 
is hardly realistic. With its dialogue ricochet- 
ing between the pithy and the baroque and 
its characters between mayhem and panic, 
it requires an effortless but marked styliza- 
tion. Here it tends to dribble like an 
epigrammatic faucet. Alternately hesitant 
and flailing, the Alley production, though 
cloaked in what critic John Lahr calls ‘‘a 
veneer of normality,’’ lacks the dark sheen 
of threat, the marauding insolence integral 
to Orton. At the Alley Theatre, 1253 
Cambridge Street, Cambridge (491-8166) , 
through December 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Sunday. Tix $12. 

LOST SHOELACES. Boston premiere of 
Edward Gorey's play, a collection of 20 
vignettes based on unpublished short 
stories by the inimitably offbeat illustrator 
and featuring narration, song, hand pup- 
pets, and mime. Presented by the Creative 
Club of Boston at Club Cabaret, 209 
Columbus Avenue, Boston (536-8999). 
December 7. Festivities, including cocktails, 
performance, buffet dinner, and Celebrity 
Ornament Auction, begin at 6 p.m. on 
Monday. Tix $50; prepaid reservations only. 
Benefit for the Hospice Federation of 
Massachusetts. 

THE MAIDS. Jean Genet's searing study of 
the love/hate relationship between two 
servants who are sisters and their mistress 
was first performed 40 years ago. Here it’s 
cast as the author wrote it: with males 
playing all the roles. At Le Studio, Priscilla 
Beach Theatre, Rocky Hill Road, Plymouth 
(224-4888) , December 4 through 6. Cur- 
tain is at 8:30 p.m. Friday through Sunday. 
Tix $7; $5 for students and seniors. 

MA RAINEY’S BLACK BOTTOM. August 
Wilson’s 1985 New York Drama Critics 
Circle Award-winning drama, set in a 
Chicago recording studio in 1927, is ‘‘an 
explosive look at the effects of racism and 
lost dreams on Ma Rainey, the Mother of the 
Blues, and her band.” At Trinity Repertory 
Company, 201 Washington Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island (401-351-4242) , 
December 4 through January 17. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday and at 
7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Saturday (December 12 only) and Sunday. 
Tix $16 to $24. 

LES MISERABLES. The national touring 
production of Trevor Nunn’s Tony-winning 
adaptation of the French musical — with 
book by Alain Boubiil and Claude-Michel 
Schonberg and music and lyrics by 
Schonberg and Herbert Kretzmer — based 
on the Victor Hugo classic. At the Shubert 
Theatre, 265 Tremont Street, Boston 
(426-4520) , December 5 through February 
27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Wednes- 
day and Saturday. Tix $25 to $42.50; $16 
for students, Monday through Thursday. 
NEW PLAYS FOR A NEW AUDIENCE. 
Showcase of new work by Brown University 
students. At Leeds Theatre, Waterman 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
(401-863-2838), through December 10. 
December 4 and 8: Crushed Tomatoes, by 
Donna DiNovelli, and Call Me When You Get 
There, by Thalia Field. December 5 and 9: A 
Sorted Afternoon, by Peter Gale Nelson, 
and Scavengers, by Karen Cronacher. 
December 6 and 10: 32 Views of St. 
Augustine, by Robin Bradford, and Some- 
one’s Got To Do It, by Rachel Sheinkin. 
December 7: Earthquake, by George Rat- 
tner, and Cassandra, by Adam Bock. 
a is at 8 p.m. nightly. Tix $3. 

THE NORMAL HEART. Larry Kramer's 
acclaimed if controversial 1984 AIDS 
drama, here under the direction of Steven 
O'Donnell. The play ‘takes a serious look at 
both the political and personal implications 
ot AIDS, centering specifically on the early 
Struggles of doctors to identify and treat the 
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pany and training institute, offers ‘‘a mad- 
cap musical history of cabaret."’ Presented 
by the American Repertory Theatre at the 
Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (547-8300), December 4 and 
5. Curtain is at 10:45 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $5; $4 for students, seniors, 
and ART subscribers. 

CHERRY. Premiere run of the musical that, 
“inspired by Scollay Squarish vaudeville, 
takes you from the tenderness of young love 
to the mechanisms of 20th-century 
survival." At Nucleo Eclettico, 216 Hanover 
Street, Boston (367-8056), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $10 to $12. 

A CHILD’S CHRISTMAS IN WALES. 
Dylan Thomas remembers, in the Lyric’s 
11th annual reprise, when there were wolves 
in Wales. At the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles 
Street, Boston (742-8703), through De- 
cember 23. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday, at 5 and 8 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 
to $13. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. The seasonal 
onslaught of Dickensian heartwarm picks 
up steam. The Nebraska Theatre Caravan 
presents the Omaha Community Playhouse 
version. At the Zeiterion Theatre, 684 
Purchase Street, New Bedford 
(994-2900) , December 5. Curtain is at 2 
and 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $10 to $14; $2 
discount for students and seniors. Richard 
Kneeland is Scrooge in the Adrian 
Hall/Richard Cumming adaptation. At Trini- 
ty Repertory Company, 201 Washington 
Street, Providence, Rhode _ Island 
(401-351-4242), through December 27. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 
p.m. matinees on Saturday and Sunday. Tix 
$16 to $24; $10 for children 12 and under at 
matinees. Michael Goodson does the bah- 
humbugging in the New Ehrlich’s adapta- 
tion. At the New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston (482-6316), 
through December 23. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$8 to $15. Larry Carpenter's adaptation, 
directed by Spiro Veloudos, features Niels 
Miller on the bad vibes. At the Nickerson 
Theatre, 30 Accord Park Drive, Norwell 
(871-2400), December 8 through 31. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. Tuesday through 
Thursday and on Sunday and at 8:30 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $14 
to $17; $6 for children Tuesday through 
Thursday. And another version is presented 
by Black Spring Theatre Company at the 
Black Spring Center for the Arts, 350 Main 
Street, Fairhaven (997-0853; 994-9238) , 
through December 23. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $5 to $7; 
$3.50 to $5.50 for students and seniors. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROLYN. A play by 
Stephen A. Fulchino. Presented by Ad Hoc 
Theater Company at Devens School 
Auditorium, Devens Street, Everett 
(389-3914; 389-6540), December 4 
through 6. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday and at 6 p.m. on Sunday. Also at 
the Charlestown Working Theater, 442 
Bunker Hill Street, Charlestown (242-3534; 
389-6540) , December 9 through 19. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8; 
$4 for seniors and children under 12. 
CONTEMPORARY INSANITY. Satirical 
songs and sketches by a touring comedy 
troupe newly settled here; they promise ‘‘a 
view of the world that Boston has never 
seen before.'’ Presented by the Boston 
Baked Theatre at 255 Elm Street, Some- 
rville (628-9575) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Thursday and at 8 and 10:30 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday. Tix $8 to $9.50. 
THE CRAZY JANE SHOW. Premiere of a 
“musical tragicomedy on medieval tenant 
rights’’ by performance artist Deborah 
Fortson and composer Don Denicola, in 
which a 16th-century English farm couple 
battle landiords and sheepowners. At the 
Performance Place, Elizabeth Peabody 
House, 277 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-5510), December 10 through 19. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $9; $5 for students and 
seniors. 

FLIGHT OF THE QUETZAL. Premiere of 
“a drama of crisis and friendship in Central 
America," featuring Los Muchachos (David 
disease, the inability of the gay community 
to join together into a single voice to combat 
the threat, and the lack of response from the 
New York City government."’ At the Para- 
mount Penthouse Theatre, 58 Berkeley 
Street, Boston (426-3550), through De- 
cember 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $12.50. (See review 
in this issue.) 

NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin’s Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show in order to raise money to bury four of 
their number, inadvertently poisoned by the 
convent cook. Most of the onstage 
shenanigans — excluding an amusing 
“dying-nun ballet’’ and a ventriloquist act 
featuring surly Sister Mary Annette — by 
the show's five singing, dancing, habit-clad 
nuns are about as dumb as the premise. At 
the Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (426-6912), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday 
and at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Thursday and at 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half 
price for students, seniors, and clergy at 
Thursday matinee. Through January 5, $2 
off any full-price ticket in exchange for one 
can of food; food and $1 per ticket donated 
to the Massachusetts Coalition for the 
Homeless. 

AN OPEN COUPLE — VERY OPEN. The 
comedic commentary on marriage and 
human nature, by Franca Rame and Dario 
Fo, is performed with Sandbags, ‘‘a one-act 
post-Armageddon comedy”’ by local play- 
wright Max Burbank. Debut production of 
Continued on page 36 
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the Mass Bay Theatre Company. At 4 


Boylston Street, Boston (731-1986), 
Hf cember 4 through 20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 2 
Friday, at 6 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8 to $10. 


OVER NOTHING AT ALL. Boston premiere 
of Nathalie Sarraute’s drama, in which a 
long-standing friendship self-destructs over 
a few casual words. The show, the second in 
Theatre S.'’s Trans/Actions Festival of 


. French t-garde plays, features the 
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ber 4 through 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and at 8 and 10 p.m. on Saturday. 


siecrt ie REVUE! Tix $10; $6.50 for students. Special per- 
formance, to a “full-length avant-garde 
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* Se INNOCENTLY “Smack in the heart of musical score,"’ at the French Library, 53 

re} AS SEEN ON “DONAHUE” A LI Boston’s theater district” Marlborough Street, Boston (625-6087), 

& q (AUGHTY’ 100 Warrenton St., Boston December 10. Curtain is at 6:30 p.m. on 

oO ~ 482-0930 need SUPERS Thursday. Tix $5; $3 for students, seniors, 

uw ae BACHELORETTE BIRTHDAY FOR and French Library members. 

= PARTIES PARTIES FUNCTIONS! PLAYWRIGHTS’ PLATFORM. A holiday 
festival of staged readings: Hank Whit- 


temore’s Love, Dad, in which a father writes 
a Christmas letter to his daughter, and 
Bruce Dale's Nightly Observations, “‘in 
which an astrophysicist obsessed with fame 
and a lazy artist are kidnapped by a female 
extra-terrestrial."" Presented by Play- 
wrights’ Platform at Christ Church, 0 
tide Garden Street, Cambridge (254-4482), 
William Shakespeare's December 11 and 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $3. 
The RIGHT YOU ARE (IF YOU THINK YOU 
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Boston’s Favorite Holiday Treat! 


Dec. 3-Jan. 3 
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ARE). Robert Brustein directs his own 
adaptation of Luigi Pirandello’s ‘‘comedy of 
illusion and intrusion,"’ which ‘explores the 
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Winter My ale difficulty and undesirability of probing into 
other people's lives.’’ Presented by the 
powe DAS. ; American Repertory Theatre at the Loeb 
A rful and stonate Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cam- 
romance bridge (547-8300) , in repertory December 


11 through January 31. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
NOVEMBER 28- DECEMBER 20 
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on Friday and Saturday and at 2 and 7 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $13 to $26. 
THE RIVALS. Richard Brinsley Sheridan's 
comedy, featuring the illimitable Mrs. 
Malaprop, in a student production directed 
“ _ by Michael Murray, late of the Charles 
= Playhouse. At Spingold Theater, Brandeis 
University, Waltham (736-3400), through 
December 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 
matinees at 10 a.m. on Wednesday and 
Thursday. Tix $7. 
SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis person- 
ae of this audience-participation whodunit 
(which is now the longest-running non- 
musical in American theater history) con- 
tinue to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who lived 
over the beauty salon where the show is set. 
At the Charles Playhouse, Stage Il, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16 to $19; $10 for seniors and 
student rush. 
SHEBOPPIN’. The new '60s musical, set in 
a beauty parlor and featuring 25 of the most 
popular songs of the '50s and ‘60s, created 
by Fran Charnas, Michael Oster, and John 
B. Welch. Sheboppin’ tries desperately to 
convince you it’s a great ball of fire, and 
indeed there are sparks; but most of it, a 
tedious and silly dramaturgical effort, could 
be put out with your fingers. Still, the four 
young performers are talented, and each 
has her musical moment to shine — 
whether in praise of Jerry Lee Lewis or of 
female masochism. At the Wilbur Theatre, 
246 Tremont Street, Boston (423-4008) , 
through January 3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday and at 6 and 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. 
on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$19.50 to $27.50; half-price for people 
under 16 at Sunday matinees. 
SHE LOVES ME. The 1963 romantic 
musical comedy by Sheldon Harnick and 
Jerry Bock. At "the Turtle Lane Playhouse, 
283 Melrose Street, Newton (244-0169), 
through December 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $10 to $12; $7 for seniors on 
Thursday. 
TEN PERCENT REVUE. Tom Wilson 
Weinberg's acclaimed ‘‘musical celebration 
and contemplation of the joy and pain of the 
gay lifestyle,"’ having done two successful 
seasons in Provincetown and a national 
tour, moves to the new Club Cabaret. At 
Club Café, 209 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
(536-0972) , through December 6. Curtain 
is at 7:30 p.m. Friday through Sunday. Tix 
$12 to $14. 
TODAY, | AM A FOUNTAIN PEN. Israel 
Horovitz's Off Broadway hit, part of a 
trilogy, is a gentle coming-of-age comedy 
set in a Jewish home in Sault Sainte Marie, 
Canada, during the early days of World War 
ll. In this warm-hearted and mostly sure- 
footed production, 11-year-old Jesse 
"s pugnacious if hardly Talmudic 
Irving (the play's 10-year-old hero, a 
wisecracking kosher kid with a yen for 
pigmeat) is fresh in every sense; and the 
entire Richard McElvain staging has a 
Yiddishe lilt worthy of Tevye. It would be 
nice if the play were streamlined enough to 
be performed with its sequels, but even by 
its lonesome, it’s an immensely enjoyable, 
backward-harking trifle, dedicated to the 
disapproval — and acceptance — of 
hypocrisy. At the Gloucester Stage Com- 
pany, 267 East Main Street, Gloucester 
(281-4099) , through December 20. Cur- 
tain is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday, at 6 and 9 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 5 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $11 to $14.50. 
THE WINTER’S TALE. Shakespeare's ro- 
mance of jealousy and redemption is 
directed by Sharon Ott, artistic director of 
the Berkeley Repertory Theatre. Presented 
by the Huntington Theatre Company at the 
Boston University Theatre, 264 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston (266-3913), through De- 
cember 20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday. Tix $12 
to $27. 
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&*& BRUCKNER: SYMPHONY NO. 6, 
Otto Klemperer, the Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw (Music and Arts 

of America). The latest incarnation of what 
used to be officially known as the Bruno 
Walter Society is an organization that 
performs an invaluable service to record 
collectors. Along with some excellent new 
recordings, they release historic recordings 
on CD, most of them from live per- 
formances. In this 1961 Bruckner Sixth, 
Klemperer shows us just how Bruckner 
takes his two idols, Beethoven and Wagner, 
and makes them sing with his own eccentric 
but heroic combination of solemnity and 
naiveté. Three and a half years iater, 
Klemperer made a studio recording of this 
symphony with the New Philharmonia, and 
it's one of his most beautiful Bruckner 
performances (Angel has just reissued it on 
cassette) . With all its precision and beauty, 
not much seems to be missing — until you 
hear the more personal inflections of this live 
performance, the more exciting sweep from 
phrase to phrase and movement to move- 
ment. In spite of some raggedness of 
ensembie and the feeling of listening to an 
old radio broadcast, no other performance 
can take its place. This CD also includes a 
fascinating live performance of the Brahms 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn. (This 
recording is available locally but may be 
hard to find. It can be ordered from Music 
and Arts Programs of America, Box 771, 
Berkeley, California 94701.) (Lloyd 
Schwartz) > 

*&**XCHER (Geffen). Just when the 
once-ridiculed Cher has proved to an 
initially skeptical public that she’s a credible 
actress, what does she do? Remind us, to 
the tune of hard-hit keyboards and thunder- 
road guitars, that she can’t sing. Still, this is 
simply better for dancing than listening. She 
endures, still a straightforward alto wailer, 
still riding the latest wave of industry trend 
like a surfer. On Cher she has teamed up 
with pop rockers Jon Bon Jovi and 
Desmond Child to make a record that's 
meant to be sultry and just a bit belligerent 
— and, like most of Cher’s oeuvre, a 
corollary to her existence. The remade 
“Bang Bang,"’ for example, seems more 
than ever the story of Sonny and Cher, 
except in the matter of who shot who down. 
Her voice seems to have sunk as low as she 
did when she was cavorting with Sonny on 
national TV in the '70s, abloat with Aliman’s 
child and teasing her nebbishy ex. with the 
burgeoning fetus. Here she turns that sort of 
eat-my-dust stuff into the defiant likes of ‘‘! 
Found Someone” and ‘“‘Hard Enough Get- 
ting Over You,” both of which are longer on 
guts than technique. But only “Skin Deep,"’ 
dominated by a near-carny synthesizer, 
pushes rhythmic insistence past the pain 
threshold (it also hinges on the oxymoronic 
line “Skin deep — to the bone’). Of 
course, subtlety never was Cher's middie 
name — or even her last name. She just 
throws it out there. 

*&kThe Kronos Quartet, WHITE MAN 
SLEEPS (Nonesuch). This new album is a 
perfect demonstration of what's both 
valuable and questionable about the 
Kronos enterprise. On the one hand, there’s 
the serious, uncompromising incorporation 
of jazz and rock into classical string-quartet 
literature in bassist Mel Graves’s driving 
arrangement of Ornette Coleman's ‘‘Lonely 
Woman"’ (not as steamy or riveting as 
Steve Riffkin's arrangement of Jimi Hen- 
drix's ‘Purple Haze’’ on the first Kronos 
album, but it’s powerful and moving, not 
condescending, and it swings). There's a 
terrific little Scherzo by Charles Ives and 
Ben. Johnston's haunting and -wondertully 
inventive variations on-‘‘Amazing, Grace.” 
The CD version also includes Thomas Oboe 
Lee's sultry Morango .. . Almost a Tango. 
(Why aren't any notes included to tell us 
more about these works and composers?) 
But there are also Jon Hassell’s tediously 
exotic Pano da Costa and the title cuts, 
“White Man Sieeps"’ No. 1 and No. 5, by the 
young South African composer Kevin Vol- 
ans — the sort of stylistically and intellec- 
tually minimalist, politically naive, “the 
natives are restiess’’ music the Kronos has a 
weakness for. The refined, at-arm's- 
length performance of Bartok’s tense, terse 
Third String Quartet sounds a little tame, or 
dutiful, compared to the gripping, life-or- 
death playing of the Juilliard. It's as if the 
Kronos is trying to establish its cultural 
legitimacy rather than express the depths 
of this music at whatever cost. (Lioyd 
Schwartz) : 


PREVIOUS 


* & kFelt, POEM OF THE RIVER (Crea- 
tion). This will set off the deepest tingles in 
those who revere the pale biue eyes of Lou 
Reed's Jesus, so evocative is it of The Velvet 
Underground. It's brief with lyrics tainted by 
pretension, but the deadpan-elegaic tone of 
singer Lawrence and the shifting interplay of 
guitars and organs (the workouts seem 
almost suspended in space) in the breaks 
of numbers like “She Loves the Castle” and 
“Riding on the Equator’ lift them above 
run-of-the mill Velvet Underground evoca- 


tions. 
* or Waylon Jennings, A MAN 
CALLED HOSS (MCA). For confirmed 
Waylon fans, a must; for strangers, worth- 
less. At 50, the Texas singer/songwri- 
ter/guitarist can look back on a tremen- 
dously successful (albeit rocky) career 


that has established him as one of the 
icons of country music. A Man Called Hoss 
is an ‘“‘audio-biography,”’ subtitled 
story of my life — before somebody gets it 
wrong.”’ It’s fascinating hearing Jennings 
Outlaw try to find his place in the Tradition. 
His gritty, purified baritone holds up ad- 
mirably 30 years after his first recordings, 
but Hoss is maudlin and unrevealing. He 
sings his tune about his pill-scarfing period, 
“Rough and Rowdy Days,”’ as if deploying 
the word “rowdy” were an adequate sub- 
stitute for conveying it. It's too bad that 
Jennings wanted to make his audio-biogra- 
phy solemn, because his lighter moments 
are still smashing. 

*kk'‘2The Jesus and Mary Chain, 
DARKLANDS (Warner Bros.). This, the 
second album from the guitar-retriumphant 
band led by vocalist/guitarist brothers Jim 
and William Reid, is a corrosive brooder. 
The feedback veils of last year’s Psy- 
chocandy are lifted from many cuts, and 
Darklands sounds almost hushed in com- 
parison to the debut. It lets the obsessive 
words rise closer to the surface, making 
their flashes of brilliance easier to pinpoint. 
For example, ‘Deep One Perfect Morning” 
begins with grave drumbeats, lazy chords, 
and Jim Reid intoning buried regret. An 
angered buzz rises and settles, and guitars 
come back with a hint of bravado instead of 
fury. It's a small song, but it’s also a honed 
one, fashioned by musicians who love the 
no-nonsense encouragement rock and roll 
can offer. 

*&**x*XBUSTER POINDEXTER (RCA). 
David Johansen’s. transfiguration into 
saloon singer Buster Poindexter started as a 
low-key lark, but it has transcended its 
frivolousness and revealed its utility as a 
cagy survival tactic. He hasn't sung with 
such purpose in years, spraying out gravelly 
yells with abandon, and the jump-blues feel 
of many cuts here loosens him up, lending a 
slightly screwball spin to his phrasing as well 
as to the band’s juicy playing. Pianist Joe 
Delia provides a dusky, barroom glow; 
guitarist Brian Koonin brings a terse, 
wound-up phrasing to even the most 
offhand comment. Jesse Stone's ‘Smack 
Dab in the Middle,”’ with its gleeful wallow- 
ing in every excess available to man, lets 
Poindexter catch the blitzed-out hedonism 
endemic to rock without succumbing to the 
standard party-hearty clichés. And, as if to 
prove that this isn’t sore kindly retro pose, 
Poindexter seizes upon Arrow’s recent soca 
hit “Hot Hot Hot” and turns it into the sort 
of cross-cult novelty that could catch 
anyone by. surprise. Then there's the 
sensitive turfon Lulu’s “Oh My (I'm 
a Fool for You Baby) ,”* his thariks-for-the- 
memories with a remake of his original 
“Heart of Gold,”” and more and more... 
* Public image Ltd., HAPPY? (Virgin). 
Here we find John Lydon making his least 
querulous music ever. For the first time 
since starting PiL, he’s made a record that 
could have been made by the Sex Pistols — 
if they were 10 years along and totally 
bored. Happy? conglomerates brusque 
hard rock, Middle East modalities, electro- 
rhythms, girl choruses: a cultural fire sale. 
Underneath everything a tell-tale heart 
beats out a message it still expects no one 
to hear, and Happy?, with its faceless 
(albeit stable, with a real roster) band and 
overwhelming ennui, is a decay-proof ex- 
pression of Lydon's long struggle. It's a 


living. 
Bert Robinson, NO MORE COLD 
NIGHTS (Capitol). The debut from Rob- 
inson, the best of the new, hotblooded soul 
voices, seems underproduced, with self- 
effacing melodies and setback rhythms. But 
Robinson always lets his passions over- 
wheilm him: he breaks his lyrics down 
sobs, bent notes. The melody of his* 
hit “Heart df Gold” recalls Mtume's 1983” 


“Juicy”; thé hew song is @ slow dance,” . 


Robinson hélding his ground as the drum- 
mer’s beat tramps on him. 

** ‘Peter Tosh, NO NUCLEAR WAR 
(EM! America). On his first album in four 
years, which came out just before his death, 
Tosh doggedly sticks with his preferred 
sequence of polemics (‘Fight Apartheid,” 
“Come Together,”’ the title cut) and 
reflective anthems of idealism and faith 
(“Lesson in My Life’ and “Testify’’). 
Tosh’s triumph is that he remained a 
dedicated social agitator long enough to 
prove for all time that, for him at least, it was 


discovered how to catch up his large 
audiences in the sweep of his angers and 
hopes as his more well-known singing 
compatriot in the Wailers could. The Word 
Sound and Power band and Tosh's vocals 
are seasoned outgrowths of American 
R & B, not mild imitations of it, but the most 
potent material Tosh can muster comprises 
paeans to laudible common sense like 
“‘Lesson in My Life."" More often he’s done 
in by his indifference to building dramatic 
tension through arrangements — most 
inexcusably, on the title tune. Tosh de- 
served a better last testament than this, and 
his Equal Rights certainly provides a su- 
perior memorial. 

Various Performers, THE 
BRISTOL SESSIONS (CMF). Raiph Peer 
was the premier talent scout in early C & W. 
In late 1927, as part of one of his big sweeps 
through the hills in search of performers, 
Peer went to Bristol, Tennessee, and in the 
course of nine days Captured the most 
venerated sessions in country, featuring the 
debuts of Jimmie Rodgers and the Carter 
Family. This was country music when it was 


stil whatever music.you heard. out in the 


throaty scream. 


country, but the sessions mark the begin- 
ning of the end for the then-dominant string 
bands and the rise of national singing stars 
like Rodgers and the Carters. The conven- 
tional wisdom about the Carters (home and 
family tradition) versus Rodgers (the first 
rambling man who wasn't an untrustworthy 
stranger) holds firm and is fascinating as 
always. This two-LP set also offers much 
bounty from less familiar performers: stand- 
outs include the Alcoa Quartet’s rough- 
hewn harmony hymn ‘I'm Redeemed” and 
the Tenneva Ramblers’ vivid lament ‘‘The 
Longest Train | Ever Saw." Not without 
flaws, but essential — and, better yet, 
enlivening — history. (Country Music Foun- 
dation, 4 Music Square East, Nashville, 
Tennessee 37203) . 

*kkk‘:Bunny Wailer, ROOTSMAN 
SKANKING (Shanachie). Although 
reclusive Wailer has embraced dance-hall- 
Style reggae on 1985's Marketplace and his 
upcoming Dancehall Rules, those who find 
too much regression and imitation in the 
form will be more interested in his recent 
Rootsman Skanking, an augmented, in- 
vigorated domestic version of 1982's Rock 
‘n Groove. Rootsman Skanking flows along 
the power lines connecting jump blues with 
soul with ska with funk and lets you hear 
how the beats turn into one another. 
Wailer’s old-fashioned mix of courtliness 
and randiness in love boogies like ‘Rock 'n 
Groove’’ and Curtis Mayfield’s ‘Another 
Dance"’ simply shows that he's too wisely 
set in his ways to become an international 
jet-setter. If he can trove up baubles like 
Rootsman from time to time, he'll be 
welcome to fish for his supper on Bull Bay in 
perpetuity. 

***Barrence Whitfield and the 
Savages, OW! OW! OW! (Rounder). Sing- 
er Barrence Whitfield makes a joyful R& B 
noise, and his third record highlights the 
diversity of his band the Savages, though it 
still uses plenty of hoary R & B tricks. Ow! 
Ow! Ow! is the trial offering from a changing, 
streamlined Savages. Guitarist Milton Reder 
and tenor-saxophonist David Sholl display 
their writing skills, contributing eight or- 
iginals. Complaints that this band merely 
rehashes common R & B forms in exhorta- 
tions to choogle away spirit-soaked nights 
are understandable, but here most of the 
rhythms have opened up, and these biues 
grip characters a shade closer to modern 
urbanites than before (on ‘Stop Twistin’ 
My Arm’’ and Ben Vaughn's “Apology 
Line” at least). The Savages’ signature 
songs have always been their floor-bending, 
bacchanalian frat-fest dance numbers, ac- 
cented by Whitfi 
Ow! Ow! cuts “I Don't 
Dig Your Noise,” “Stop Twistin’ My Arm,” 
“Girl from Outer Space,” and ‘Ain't She 
Wild”’ will activate the wanton feet of the 
Savages’ party-hound fans. 

*& *& & Joe Williams, EVERY NIGHT (Ver- 
ve). Williams started off in the '50s as a glib 
blues singer with Count Basie, but he has 
aged well. His voice is fuller and more 
resonant, with gorgeous low tones employ- 
ed for judicious effect. He still emphasizes 
blues, including familiar standards (like 
“Too Marvelous for Words”), but he also 
mixes in newer numbers (the title track and 
“Same Ol’ Story’’) and cleverly rehabs his 
signature ‘Everyday | Have the Blues’’ by 
setting it over the hypnotic triple meter of 
Miles Davis's Biues.”’ 


CLASSIC 


*&*& & & Joy Division, “LOVE WILL TEAR 
US APART” (Factory import single, 
1980). When he wasn't trying to be Jim 
Morrison fronting the Velvet Underground, 
Joy Division's lan Curtis was as im- 
passioned (and depressing) as any of the 
dour voices of British industrial postpunk. 
And if his unbending baritone began to 
grind over the course of an album, a single 
shot of his grand pessimism could prickle 
the skin. ‘Love Will Tear Us Apart’’ is one of 
the last songs Curtis wrote and recorded 
before he hanged himself and Joy Division 
went on the road toward New Order 
(another unpalatable name), and it’s a 
fitting point of departure. Its arrangement is 
one of the most influential of the early '80s, 
employing jumpy double snare shots on 
alternate bars (which everyone from the 
Pretenders to Loverboy picked up on) and 
jostling acoustic guitars with digital syn- 
thesizers (ditto for everyone from the 
Thompson Twins to Bruce Springsteen) . 
It's an irresistible dance track; but Curtis’s 
lyrics suggest that he wants you to dance 
off a cliff. “Desperation takes hoid,"’ he 
sings and glides into a soaring chorus that 
massages his anguish without alleviating it. 
He repeats the title warning over and over, 
until it comes close to a morbid joke. A few 
weeks later, Curtis made clear just how 
morbid. (“Love Will Tear Us Apart’’ and all 
of Joy Division's other singles and albums 
are readily found in stores with import 
sections.) 


(Give your stereo 
for Christmas. 


The biggest little improve-/ 
ment you can make in 
your stereo is to replace your 
needle every year. That's when 
they start to wear out and 
damage vour valuable record 
collection. And damaged 
records don't sound so great. 


12b Eliot St. Harvard Sq. Needles, Cartridges 
576-3202 Free Parking CD Players, Turntables 
100 Mass. Ave at Newbury St. oe Premium Audio Accessories 
353-1818 Mail Order Welcome. 
Across from Tower Records Major Credit Cards accepted. 
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YOUR OLD 


IS WORTH $10.00 


The point is better sound! 


Just bring it in and we'll give you 
$10.00 towards the purchase of a 


new one 
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CARTRIDGE 


Truth is, a properly cared 
for turntable and cartridge can 
give you sound pleasure 
equal to a compact disc. 
So, get more music from your 
records. And, please ask about 
our free “Turntable Tune-up” 
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HERE’S WHAT'S HOT ON WFNX FOR THE WEEK OF 12/6/87 


TOP 25 ALBUMS: 
1) O-POSITIVE Cloud Factory 
2) PUBLIC IMAGE LIMITED Happy? 
3) THE SMITHS Strangeways Here We Come 
4) THE SCREAMING 
BLUE MESSIAHS Bikini Red 
5) R.E.M. Document 
6) INXS Kick 
. 7) SQUEEZE Babylon and On 
8) BRYAN FERRY Bete Noire 
9) LOVE & ROCKETS Earth, Sun, Moon 
10) GENELOVES JEZEBEL House of Dolls 
11) THE ALARM Eye of the Hurricane 
142) SINEAD O'CONNOR The Lion & the Cobra 
13) THE DUKES Psonic Psunspot 
OF STRATOSPHEAR 
14) STING Nothing Like the Sun 
15) DEPECHE MODE Music for the Masses 
16) IT’S IMMATERIAL Life’s Hard & Then You Die 
17) THE HOUSEMARTINS The People Who Grinned 
Themselves to Death 
18) THE BOLSHOI Lindy’s Party 
19) ROBBIE ROBERTSON Robbie Robertson 
20) THE SILENCERS A Letter from St. Paul 
21). ICEHOUSE A Man of Colours 
22) BUSTER POINDEXTER Buster Poindexter 
23) DUMPTRUCK For the Country 
24) 10,000 MANIACS In My Tribe 
25) GUADALCANAL DIARY 2H4 
TOP 10 SINGLES: 
1) THE SISTERS OF MERCY This Corrosion 
2) THEREPLACEMENTS Can’t Hardly Wait 
3) THATPETROL 
EMOTION Genius Move 
4) THE BANGLES Hazy Shade of Winter 
5) THE WEATHERMEN Poison 
6) THE CALL Walk Walk 
7) M/A/R/R/S Pump Up the Volume 
8) SHONA LAING (Glad I'm) Not a Kennedy 
9) AZTEC CAMERA Deep & Wide & Tall 
10) FIELDS OF THE 
NEPHILIM Preacher Man 
TOP 5 LOCAL SONGS: 
1) TREAT HER RIGHT Treat Her Right 
2) BIG DIPPER Heavens 
3) SHAKE THE FAITH Shake the Faith 
4) PIXIES Come on Pilgrim 
5) HERETIX Ready For the Now 
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SECTION THREE, DECEMBER 4, 1987 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


STINGS 


BOSTON 


BEACON HILL |, & Ill (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

i The Stranger: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:45 

it: The Outing: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:20, 9:30 
i: Less Than Zero: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 
5:20, 7:40, 9:50 

CHARLES |, li & ill (227-1330) 

195 Cambridge Street 

kt: Prom Night li: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 9:55 

ll: Three Men and a Baby: through Thurs., 1, 3, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

lil: Flowers in the Attic: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:45 

CHER! I, & (536-2870) 

50 Dalton Street 

k Nuts: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 10:15; 
Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

i: Suspect: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 
10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m.; Mon., no 8 and 10:15 
p.m. shows; 

Wi: Fatal Attraction: 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., 
Sat., midnight 

CINEMA ALLSTON (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

Prom Night tl: through Thurs. Call for times. 
The Outing: through Thurs. Call for times. 
CINEMA 57 | & Ii (482-1222) 

200 Stuart Street 

i Planes, Trains, and Automobiles: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

lt: The Running Man: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:45 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Avenue 

i: Cry Freedom: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 1, 4, 7, 
10; Sun., no 10 a.m. show. 

ll: Hope and Glory: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 1, 
4, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10:15 
a.m. show 

WW: Positive 1.D.: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 
12:45, 2:45, 5, 7:45, 9:45; Fri., Sat. midnight; Sun 
no 10:30 a.m. show; Mon., no 12:45 or 2:45 
shows 

IV: The Princess Bride: 10:15 a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 
5, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10:15 
a.m. show. 

V: Sammy and Rosie Get Laid: through Thurs., 
9:45; Fri., Saty midnight 

Cinderella: through Thurs., 10 a.m., noon; 1:45, 
3:30, 5:15, 7; Sun., no 10 a.m. show. 

Vi: Baby Boom: through Thurs., 10:30 am., 
12:45, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 10; Sun., Tues., Wed., no 
10:30 a.m. show 

Street Trash: Fri., Sat., midnight. 

Vil: My Life as a Dog: 10:15 a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:30, 10; Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show. 

Chuck Berry: Hail! Haill Rock ’N Roll: Fri., Sat., 


midnight 

Vill: Dirty Dancing: through Thurs., 7:45, 10 

1X: Maurice: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 1, 4, 7, 10; 
Sun. no 10:15 a.m. show 

X: Where’s Boston?: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 11 
a.m., noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; Sun. only 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
NICKELODEON CINEMA (424-1500) 

34 Cummington Street 

k: Anna: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 10; 
Fri., Sat., ; 

lt: House of Games: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:30, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

iit: Walker: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., 
Sat. midnight; Thurs. no 3 p.m. show 

IV: Dark Eyes: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:50, 
10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

V: Barfly: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston Street 

Too Outrageous: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10; Wed., Thurs., no 7:45 p.m. show 
VILLAGE CINEMA (325-0303) 

Westbrook Shopping Center, Rte. 1, West 
Roxbury 

Wish You Were Here: Fri., Sat., 7:15, 9; Sun., 5, 
7:30; Mon.-Thurs., 7:30 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Route 9 at Hammond Street 

1. Suspect: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:20, 9:55; 
Sun., no 1:30 p.m. show 

ii. The Princess Bride: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 
5:25, 7:45, 10; Sun., no 12:30 p.m. show 

tl. Fatel Attraction: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 
5:10, 7:35, 10 

IV. Nuts: noon, 2:30, 4:55, 7:25, 9:50 

The Running Man: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:25, 
7:45, 9:55 


t: Less Than Zero: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Cinderella: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
it: Dirty Dancing: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: Helle Again: through Thurs. Call for times. 
V: Flowers in the Attic: through Thurs. Call for 


k Vigil: daily 6:15, 8, 9:45, Sat. Sun. mat. 1, 2:45, 
4:30 

ll. Tampopo: daily 7:40; Sat., Sun., 3:45 

ve Heard the Mermaids Singing: daily 6, 9:50; 
Sat., Sun., 2 


CAMBRIDGE 


The Postman Always Rings Twice (1945): Fri., 
Sat., 5:25, 10 

Still Killing Us Softly: Sun., 1 

The Clock: Sun., 4, 8 

The Lady from Shanghai: Mon., 4:15, 7:45 
Gun Crazy: Mon., 6:30, 9:30 

IV$ Tues., 7:40 

Alexander Nevsky: Wed., 3:45, 7:40 

ivan the Terrible, Part !: Wed., 5:45, 9:40 

The Horse of Pride: Wed., 3:30, 7:40 

Harvest: Thurs., 5:40, 9:50 

Sudden Fear: Fri. the 11th, 3:45, 7:50 

Another Man’s Poison: Fri. the 11th, 5:55, 10 
HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE (864-4581) 

10 Church Street 

i: Cry Freedom: through Thurs., 12:50, 3:45, 7, 
9:50 


Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri, Sat., 12:30 
a.m. 

li. House of Games: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 

I: Walker: through Thurs., 12:05, 2:15, 4:30, 
7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: Barfly: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:50, 
10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

V: Sammy and Rosie Get Laid: through Thurs., 
12:15, 2:25, 4:45, 7:40, 10:15; Fri, Sat., 12:15 
a.m.; Tues., no 7:40 and 10:15 p.m. shows 
JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK Street 

Hope and Glory: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:40, 5, 
7:30, 10 


ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

The Wizard of Oz: through Thurs., 4, 7, 9; Sat., 
Sun. mat., 2 

ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 

Medford St. 

Wish You Were Here: through Thurs., 7, 9 
BELMONT, Studio Cinema (484-1706) 

376 Trapelo Rd. 

Wish You Were Here: 7, 9 

BEVERLY, Cabot St. Cinema (927-3677) 

286 Cabot St. 

Wish You Were Here: Fri., Sat., 5, 7, 9 

The Mozart Brothers: Mon.-Wed., 5:30, 8 

Like Father, Like Son: Thurs., Fri., 5:15, 8 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema I-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

Suspect: through Thurs., 3:15, 9:15 

Running Man: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:25, 7:40, 
9:50 


The Princess Bride: through Thurs., 1, 7 
Flowers in the Attic: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
§:20, 7:45, 10 ; 

Three Men-and a Baby: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7:30, 9:45 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mall (588-5050) 

Prom Night i: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:450, 9:50 

Less Than Zero: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 5, 7, 
9:40 

Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 
5:10, 7:35, 10 

Dirty Dancing: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5, 7:10, 
9:20 


Cinderella: noon, 1:45, 3:35, 5:20, 7; 

Planes Trains and Automobiles: through Thurs., 
1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 9 50 

Nuts: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:15, 9:40 
Three Men and a Baby: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30 

BROCKTON, USA Cinemas |-IV (963-1010) 
Route 27 

k: Teen Wolf Too: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:10, 
7:30, 9:25 

ii: Flowers in the Attic: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 
5:15, 7:25, 9:20 

WW: The Running Man: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7:15, 9:30 

ee through Thurs., 12:25, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 


BURLINGTON, General Cinema |-IV (272-4410) 
Route 128, exit 42 

|: Hello Again: through Thurs., 9:50 

lt; The Running Man: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:45 

iit: Less Than Zero: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:20, 
7:40, 9:50 

IV: Planes, Train, and Automobiles: through 
Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:20, 7:45, 9:50 

Cinderella: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7 
DANVERS, USA Cinemas |-Vi (593-2100) 

Route 128, exit 24 

kt Planes, Trains, and Automobiles: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
it: Three Men and a Baby: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:10, 5:10, 7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sat, 11:40 

lt: Cinderella: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5, 7 
Baby Boom: through Thurs., 8:25, 10:20; Fri., 
Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

IV: Less Than Zero: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:20, 
5:20, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: Suspect: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:15, 
7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

Vi: The Princess Bride: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:45, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 

Route 128, exit 24. 

i: The Running Man: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 
5:20, 7:40, 9:45 

ll. Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:30, 


5, 7:30, 10 

DEDHAM, Community (326-1463) 
578 High St. 
|. La Bamba: through Thurs., 7 

The Big Easy: through Thurs., 9 

li. The Sicilian: through Thurs., 7, 9 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

|. Teen Wolf Too: mats. through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

Ul. Fatal Attraction: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Wl. Prom Night ii: through Thurs. Call for times. 


IV. Baby Boom : through Thurs. Call for times. 
Dancing: through Thurs. Call for times. 


Thurs. Call for times. 

Vill. Nuts: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IX. The Hidden: through Thurs. Call for times. 
X. Less Than Zero: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Cinderella: through Thurs. Call for times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema I-VI (235-8020) 
Route 9, Shopper’s World 

Cinderella: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7 ~ 
Planes, Trains, and Automobiles: through 
Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 4:50, 7:45, 10 

Three Men and a Baby: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:40, 4:45, 7:20, 9:50 

Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:30, 
9:50 

ee 1,3, 5, 7:40, 


1, 3, 5, 7:40, 10 
HANOVER Cinemas I-IV (337-5353) 

Hanover Mall, Rtes. 3 & 53 

|. Cinderella: through Thurs., 1, 2:30, 4, 5:30, 
7:15, 

li. Hello Again: through Thurs., 9:30 

I. Teen Wolf Too: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:40 

IV. Less Than Zero: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:25, 7:30, 9:30 

IV. Three Men and a Baby: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:25, 5:25, 7:25, 9:35 

HINGHAM Loring Halli Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St. 

Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., 7, 9:20 
LEXINGTON, USA Cinemas I-!i (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. 

|. Dirty Dancing: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:10; Sat., 
Sun. mats. 1:10, 3:10, 5:10 

ll. My Life as a Dog: through Thurs., 7, 9; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 

NATICK, USA Cinemas |-VI (237-5840) 

Route 9, opposite Shopper’s World 

t: Nuts: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:35, 4:55, 7:20, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

ll: Flowers in the Attic: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 
5:10, 8, 10:10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Wi. The Running Man; through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:50, 5:05, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: Hello Again: through Thurs./ 12:40, 3:05, 5: 15) 
7:50, 10; Fri:, Sat., midnight 

V. Suspect: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:40, 5, 7:25, 
9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vi: Baby Boom: through Thurs., 12:50, 3, 5:20, 
7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
NEEDHAM, Movies 3 (444-6 132), 924 Great Plain 
Ave. 

|. Pve Heard the Mermaids Singing: through 
Thurs., 7:20, 9:25; Sat., Sun. mats. 1:15, 3:05, 
5:10 

li. Maurice: through Thurs., 7, 9:35; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 4 

tl. My Life as a Dog: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:05, 3, 4:55 

NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (462-3456) 
82 State St. 

Full Metal Jacket: Fri., Sat., 7, 9:10; Sun., 8 
The Shining: Mon., Tues., 8 

Clockwork Orange: Wed., Thurs., 8 

NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 
1296 Washington St. 

i: My Life as a Dog: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:45, 2:50, 4:50 

li: Three Men and a Baby: through Thurs., 7, 9; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 

ill: Three Men and a Baby: through Thurs., 8, 
9:55; Sun. mats., 2,4,6 

IV. Jean de Florette: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30; 
Fri.-Sun., 1:30, 4:10 

Maurice: due Fri. the 11th 

NORWELL, Queen Anne Cinema (87 1-0313) 
Rtes. 3 & 228 

Flowers in the Attic: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15 
NORWOOD, Cinema (762-8320) 

109 Central St. 


PEABODY CINEMA (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

i: Nuts: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 4:40, 7:20, 
9:40 

lt: Hello Again: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 
7:45, 9:45 

ti. Flowers in the Attic: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7:30, 9:30 
RANDOLPH Randolph Cinema (749-7963), 
Randolph Shopping Center, Memorial Dr. 

|: Baby Boom: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20 

tt: Hello Again: 7:15, 9:20 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Route 1 and Squire Road 

|: Hello Again: through Thurs. Call for times. 

lt Teen Wolf Too: through Thurs. Call for times. 
tt: Cinderella: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: Suspect: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Planes, Trains, and Automobiles: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Vi: Dirty Dancing: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: Less Than Zero: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vili: Fatal Attraction: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IX: Deathwish IV: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
X: Flowers in the Altic: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Xk: Mute: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

Xi: The Outing: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Xt: Running Man: through Thurs. Call for times. 
XIV: Prom Night li: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Three Men and a Baby: Through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

SALEM, USA Cinemas |!-Ili (595-4700) 

East India Mall 

t: Prom Night ll: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Sat. 
Sun., 1:15, 3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 9:45 i 

i: The Outing: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 7, 9; Sat., Sun., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:45, 9:45 

lt: Dirty Dancing: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 7:10, 9:10; 
Sat., Sun., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:45, 9:45 


k Planes, Trains, and Automobiles: 

Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

lt: Three Men and a Baby: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

It; Nuts: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:40, 5, 7:20, 10; 
Fri, Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

IV: Flowers in the Attic: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:40, 10:10; Fri., Sat, midnight 

V: Teen Wolf Too: through Thurs., 12:30, 2/45, 5, 
7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat, 11:30 

VI. Cinderella: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5, 7 
Hello Again: through Thurs., 8:30, 10:20; Sat., 
Sun., 12:10 a.m. 

Vil: Baby Boom: 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 9:50; Sat. 
Sun., 11:50 

Vill: The Running Man: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:30, 10: Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

IX: Less Than Zero: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

X: Suspect: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:15, 
7:40, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 

Xk Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:25, 
5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Xi: The Princess Bride: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:10, 7:50, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:05 


a.m. 
SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-1081) 

55 Davis Sq. 

The Big Easy: Fri., 6, 10 

Body Heat: Fri., 8 

The Lady Vanishes: Mon.-Wed., 7:45 

The Man Who Knew Too Much: Mon.-Wed., 
6:15, 9:30 

Robocop: Thurs., 8 

Terminator: Thurs., 6, 10 

Devil in the Flesh: Fri., 4, 8 

Pretty Baby: Fri., 

Theater 
Columbia Square, South Weymouth 

i: Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats. 1, 3:15 

lu: Planes, Trains, and Automobiles: Starts 
Wed., 7:15, 9:20; Sat., Sun., 

mats. 1,3 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main Street, Middlesex Canal Park 

I: Nuts: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

i: The Princess Bride through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ll: The Outing: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
IV: Fatal Attraction: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: Three Men and a Baby: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vk: Prom Night Ii: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vil: Baby Boom: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vill: Flowers in the Attic: through Thurs. Cail for 


times. 
FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON ANIMATION SOCIETY (566-6699) 
meets for a screening of award-winning anima- 
tions from around the world Dec. 4 at 9 p.m. at 
Simmons College, rm. C-103, 300 the Fenway, 
Boston. Free. 

BOSTON FILM/VIDEQ FOUNDATION 
(536-1540), 1126 Boylston St., Boston, presents 
selections from the Nation Video Festival Dec. 4 
at 8 p.m. Tickets $5. Also, on Dec. 10 at 8 p.m., 
the world premiere of Dan Eisenberg’s Coopera- 
tion of Parts, along with Displaced Persons. 
Tickets $5. 

BOSTON NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF 
WOMEN (782-1056), 971 Comm. Ave., Boston, 
presents the Jean Kilbourne’s Still Killing Us 
Softly Dec. 6 at 1 p.m. at the Brattle Theatre, 40 
Brattle St., Harvard Square, Cambridge. The 
filmmaker is on hand for a discussion following 
the film. Tickets $6-$25. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 316), 
Copley Sq., Boston, presents a series “The 
Enduring Magic of Fred Astaire” Mon. at 6:30 
p.m. in the Rabb Lecture Hall. Free. Dec. 7: 
Broadway Melody. 

CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789), presents a series that ex- 
amines the subject of education as depicted in 
films, with screenings Fridays at 7 and 9 p.m., at 
56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission $3.50. 
Series $25. Dec. 4: Educating Rita. 

CENTER FOR MARXIST EDUCATION 
(868-5620), 550 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, pres- 
ee 6 at 4:30 p.m. Tickets 
CENTRAL SQUARE LIBRARY (498-9081), 45 
Pearl St., Cambridge, presents the films of 
Charlie Chaplin at 6:30 p.m. Free. Dec. 8: Modern 


Times. 

THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Mariborough St., Boston presents a French 
animation festival, with screenings at 8 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, except wherenoted. Dec. 4-6: 
Napoleon Bonnamouse, Delirium and fan- 
tasmogorie, Murder, The Nose, Renaissance, 
Des ensembies, Les trois inventeurs, and Le 
pé&cheur et le pécheur. Dec. 11-13: Le dejeuner 


sous I’herbe, Barbe bleue, What on Earth, 
Hunger, Les escargots, and Night Bird. 
GOETHE INSTITUTE (262-6050), 170 Beacon 
St., Boston, presents a series “Documentary 
Films on the History of Berlin,” with English 
narration. Dec. 5 at 11 a.m.: Thalia in Ruins, at 3 
p.m.: Berlin in the Twenties. 
HARVARD-EPWORTH CHURCH (354-0837), 
1555 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, presents films Sun. 
and Thurs. at 8 p.m. Donation $2. Dec. 6: Women 
of the Night. Dec. 10: The Cry 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700) presents 
films in the Lecture Hall of the Carpenter Center 
for the Visual Arts, 24 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
Admission $3, except where noted. Dec. 4 at 8 
p.m., “A Creative Collaboration: Rosselini, Anna 
Magnani, Ingrid Bergman,” program featuring 
The Human Voice and Joan of Arc at the Stake, 
by Franco Rosselini. Admission $5. Dec. 5 at 7 
and 9 p.m.: The Human Voice and Joan of Arc at 
the Stake. Dec. 6 at 7 p.m.: Bed and Sofa. Dec. 7 
at 5:30 and 8 p.m.: Camille. Dec. 8 at 5:30 and 8 
p.m.: Smiles of a Summer Night. Dec. 9 at 5:30 
and 8 p.m.: Shoeshine. At 5:30 and 8 p.m. in 
room B-04: Waiting for Fidel and Here and 
Elsewhere. Dec. 10 at 8 p.m.: The Last Betrothal. 
Dec. 11 at 7 p.m.: To the Rhythm of My Heart; at 
9 p.m., Wildflowers. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston, presents a 
film as part of the series “Exile and Cunning: Two 
South American Films” at 7:30 p.m. Tickets 
$4.50, $3.50 students and senior citizens. Dec. 
4-6: Tangos, the Exile of Gardel. Dec. 9-13: 
Twenty Years Later. Also, a series “A Woman's 
Vision: Six by Marta Meszaros,” with screenings 
at 8 p.m. Tickets $3.50. Dec. 10: Adoption and 
Nine Months. 

MASS. ART FILM SOCIETY (232-1555, x475) 
presents films at 7:30 p.m. in Longwood 
Auditorium, rm. 309, 364 Brookline Ave., Boston. 
Donation $2. Dec. 9: Back and Forth by Michael 
Snow, Anemic Cinema by Marcel Duchamp, and 
Blood of a Poet by Jéan Cocteau. 

MORSE INSTITUTE LIBRARY (651-7300), 14 
East Central St., Natick, presents film classics 
Wed. at 7:30. Free. Dec. 9: Summertime. 
MOUNT AUBURN BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9085), 64 Aberdeen Ave., Cambridge, pres- 
ents films Thurs. at 5:45 p.m. Free. Dec. 10: The 


King andl.” 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 306), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston, presents a series 
“A Woman's Vision: Six by Marta Mész4ros” in 
Remis Auditorium. Tickets $3.50. Dec. 10 at 5:30 
p.m.: Adoption; at 8 p.m., Nine Months. Also, a 
series “Japan and World War Il: Now and Then.” 
Dec. 11 at 5:30 p.m.: Soldiers at the Front; at 8 


(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington, presents 
its “Great Films by Great Directors” series Sun. 
at 2 p.m. Free. Dec. 6: On the Waterfront. 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (523-6664), Science 
Park, Boston, presents films in the new Omni 
Theater Tues.-Thurs. 11 a.m. to 3 p.m and at 8 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., Sun.,11 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. Free with museum admission. Ongoing: 


(926-1788), 319 Arlington St., Watertown, pres- 
ents “China Video Night,” featuring an 
acupuncturist’s video of his recent trip to China, 
Dec. 4 at 7:30 p.m. Admission $5. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7 145) 414 Centre 
St., Newton, presents free films at 7 p.m. Dec. 9: 
The Times of Harvey Milk. 


Cream of the Crust of the Toast at the Top of the 
Town,” a screening of recent.works by local 
independent filmmakers at 8:30 p.m. Dec. 4 and 
5. Admission $3. 

THE REAR WINDOW (277-4618) presents films 
Fridays at 7:30 p.m. and some Sundays at 
Brookline Arts Center, 86 Monmouth St., 
Brookline, and Wednesdays at 8 p.m. at Boston 
Food Coop, 449 Cambridge St., Allston, and at 
Boston Architectural Center, 320 Newbury St., 
Boston. Additional locations noted below. Ad- 
mission $3.75, unless indicated. Dec. 4 at 7:30 
p.m. at the Jamaica Plain Firehouse Multicultural 
Arts Center, 459 Centre St., Jamaica Plain: 
Walkabout. Dec. 4 at 8 p.m. at the Brookline Arts 
Center: “Festival of the Bizaare and Insane,” 
featuring Grandmother and The Secret Cinema. 
Dec. 6 at 8 p.m. at the Brookline Arts Center: 
Grand Hotel and Stage Door. Dec. 9 at 8 p.m. at 
the Boston Food Coop: “George Romero Night,” 
meet Roy Frumkes, the writer and producer of 
Street Trash, Document of the Dead, and Martin. 
Dec. 10 at 8 p.m. at Chet's Last Call, 65 
Causeway St., Boston: Document of the Dead, 
plus outtakes from Last House on the Left. 
Admission $5. Dec. 11 at 8 p.m. at Chet’s Last 
Call: The Hills Have Eyes; at 10 p.m.: Desperate 
Living. Admission $5. 
SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS UNIVER- 
SITY (999-8136), Old Westport Rd., North 
Dartmouth, presents films in the Main 
Auditorium, at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. Admission $1. 
Dec. 7: Platoon. 

WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley, presents free films 
Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 p.m. Dec. 10: Five Fingers. 
WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR 
PEACE AND FREEDOM presents the documen- 
tary Witness to Apartheid Dec. 4 at 7:30 p.m. at 
Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. 
Donation $2; call 536-3355. 


before theater bookings are final. New shows 
are often scheduled with little advance 
noted. Please call the theater before stepping 40 Brattle St., near Harvard Square 
These listings run from Friday, Dec. 4 to Fri- ES 3 
arfly 
Vi. The Outing: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil. Planes, Train, and Automobiles: through 
SOMERVILLE, USA Cinemas Assembly Sq. 
(628-7000) 
35 Middlesex Ave 
i 
p.m., Airplane Drone. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
| 
Grand Canyon — The Hidden Secrets. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ACUPUNCTURE 
PROGRAM;PROGRAMME (350-6296), 23 Still- 
|. The Hidden: through Thurs., 7, 9 
li. Hiding Out: through Thurs., 7, 9; 
The Boy Who Could Fly: Sat., noon 
CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 
Cleveland Circle. Call for schedule changes after 
| Wed 
times. 
Vi: Planes, Trains, and Automobiles: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 
aa COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 
290 Harvard Street 


= 


"Cinemas 


{FORALL SHOWTIMES CALL: BOSTON 227-USAC SUBURBS 471-USAC | 


* 100 HUNTINGTON AVE, BOSTON * ON PREMISES DISCOUNT PARKING FOR 700 CARS * PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID AT COPLEY PLACE * COMPUTERIZED ADVANCE TICKET SALES 


* EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS * NO MORNING SHOWS ON SUNDAYS 


NEVER 
DIANE KEATON 


“A MARVEL OF A MOVIE.” 


— Peter Travers, PEOPLE 


AFiLM BY |OHN BOORMAN 


i AIL! HAIL! ROCK L 
NICKELODEON 424. 7500 


* 606 COMMONWEALTH AVE, BOSTON «x PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID AT THE NICKELODEON * EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS 


D Before Rambo... Before Oliver North... 
A TRUE STORY 


MICKEY FAYE 
ROURKE DUNAWAY 


A 
4 
NEW YORK TIMI 


MARGELLO & MASTROTANNI 


DARK 


HARVARD sQ. 864- 4580 


* 10 CHURCH ST, CAMBRIDGE * PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID AT HARVARD SQ. * EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS 


~ GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


LATE SHOWS FRI & JANUS 661-3737 


ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW 12:30 PASSPORT AT sanus 
BARFLY 12:15) 


AND 


HOUSE OF GAMES 
_ | SAMMY AND ROSIE GET LAID 


12:00] 
12:15 


HOPE 


BY JOHN BOORMAN 


GLORY 


WALKER 12:00] 


THREE MEN AND PLANES, TRAINS2 | BARBRA STREISAND ANDREW MCCARTHY 
ABABY (pg) AUTOMOBILES (R) NUT S in) LESS THAN ZERO 
NO PASSES NO PASSES FLOWERS IN DOLBY 
¢ RUNNING MAN FATAL ATTRACTION INER’S 
CHER DIANNE KEATON 
TEEN WOLF (PG) CINDERELLA 
TOO _ SUSPECT | __BABY BOOM 
CHARLES BEACON HILL EXINGTO CINEMA 574m) | Sy CHER! 
CAMB ST NEAR GOVT CTR. 227 1330 TREMONT 723.8110 BARBRA STREISAND 
MELLO MARY LOU rue srrancer — MY LIFE AS A DOG panes, reams & NUTS 
THREE MEN AND | IDIRTY DANCING(PG-13)} FATAL ATTRA ETION 
FLOWERS IN | “ANDREW McCARTHY a RUNNING MAN CHER 
THE ATTIC (pci3)| | LESS THAN ZERO/p, TOO OUTRAGEOUS (R) (R) SUSPECT (R) 


al GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 
PG 
Jay Carr 
\ | 
SALLY KIRKLAND 
PAULINA PORIZKOVA 
IDMAMET’S. | Bef Before Oliver N 
BARFLY ore Rambo... Before Oliver North. 
A 
RTE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SQ. 628-7000 
. 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Empire of the Sun (1987). Steven Spielberg's new film is an 
adaptation of British novelist J.G. Ballard’s autobiographical adventure. The hero is 11- 
year-old Jim Graham (Christian Bale), whose childhood is turned upside down when 
Japan invades Shanghai on December 8, 1941, and he is taken prisoner at a Japanese 
internment camp. There, he encounters an American merchant seaman (John 
Malkovich) , a family friend who is also imprisoned (Miranda Richardson), and a British 
doctor (Nigel Havers) fighting to keep his fellow prisoners alive. Tom Stoppard wrote the 
script, the score is by John Williams, and the cinematography is by E.T.’s Allen Daviau. 
Opens Friday, December 11, at the Cheri and the Circle and in the suburbs. 


& 


ALEXANDER NEVSKY (1938). 
Sergei Eisenstein’s first sound film is a more 
conventional, less forcefully eccentric work 
than Potemkin or Ivan the Terrible, but it has 
its treasures: marvelous sets, a stirring score 
by Prokofiev, and a splendid battle se- 
quence in which the Russian and German 
armies take up sabers and shields on a vast 
plain of ice. Nikolai Cherkassov plays Prince 
Alexander. 2 Brattle. 

ANIMATION PROGRAM. An evening of 
prize-winning French and Canadian anima- 
tions, including Piotre Kramer's ‘‘Murder,”’ 
Michel Ocelot's “Les Trois Inventeurs,’’ 
Bernard Palacios’s ‘“‘Night Bird,’’ Olivier 
Gillon’s “‘Barbe Bleue,"’ and the premiere of 
the French Library's 30-second trailer 
“Napoleon Bonnamouse.”’ French Library. 
ANOTHER MAN’S POISON (1952). Bette 
Davis stars in a tale of murder and 
blackmail. With Gary Merrill; directed by 
Irving Rapper. Brattle, 


*'2BABY BOOM (1987). In her return to 
screen comedy, Diane Keaton plays a no- 
nonsense executive who inherits a baby, 
and she goes at the role with her motor 
running. For a while, at least, she makes you 
hope this manipulative comedy will be 
better than it is. As always, Keaton takes no 
shortcuts to making her character likable, 
and it’s fun watching her treat the baby as if 
it were just another object she had to deal 
with. But Keaton’s daring ends up making 
her the fall guy: director Charles Shyer and 
his cowriter, Nancy Meyers, turn the movie 
into the story of how a tiger lady gets what 
they think every woman wants. There are 
shots of the baby designed to reduce an 
audience to trained seals, and the movie is 
filled with the sort of scenes you may have 
hoped never to see again — especially in 
the second half, when Keaton moves to 
Vermont and falls for a decent old country 
horse doctor (Sam Shepard, who's turning 
into a shambling, postexistential Gary 
Cooper). What the message comes down 
to is a good old “you can have it all,’ but the 
choice the movie offers — complete 
dedication to the company or cozy 
domesticity — is no choice at all. With 
Harold Ramis. Copley Place, suburbs. 

‘2 THE BAD AND THE BEAUTIFUL 
(1952). Vincente Minnelli’s brilliant break- 
through into melodrama is one of the 
greatest Tinseltown “‘exposés,”’ a thrillingly 
paced, wonderfully overblown study of a 
prodigious producer (Kirk Douglas) whose 
former friends remember his betrayals and 
conveniently forget that they rode to 
success on his coattails. Douglas has one of 
his juiciest roles, and he’s ably supported by 
Lana Turner, Gloria Grahame (who won an 
Oscar as Best Supporting Actress), Dick 
Powell, Gilbert Roland, and Walter Pidgeon. 
Brattle. 

*& XBARFLY (1987). Set on LA's skid 
row, this adaptation of Charles Bukowski's 
autobiographical script is inviting in a loose, 
slapdash way; it’s an infectious little com- 
edy about the drunken state of mind. The 
fun of Mickey Rourke’s performance is that 
he plays Bukowski (called Henry Chinaski 
here) with the writer's self-dramatization 
intact. He talks like a slurry W.C. Fields, and 
the lines he keeps dropping are like a literary 
bum’s version of Fields lines — spiky 
observations intended mostly for himself. 
For the first time in a while, Rourke loses his 
sly self-consciousness and discovers a new 
innocence. His shambling, gorilla-stooped 
Henry isn’t an emotionally rich creation, but 
he may be the most sheerly endearing 
character in any movie this year. As Wanda, 
the ravaged, glamorous lush Henry shacks 
up with, Faye Dunaway does a full-bodied 
study in desperation; these two sink into a 
slow, spaced-out boozer’s rhythm that's 
strangely touching. Director Barbet 
Schroeder stages everything with the same 
uninspired literal-mindedness, and he keeps 


you at a distance. Fortunately the actors 
work overtime. Nickelodeon, Harvard 
Square. 

BED AND SOFA (1927). This Soviet film is 
the story of a marital triangle in the Moscow 
of the ‘20s. Directed by Abram Room. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

*‘ATHE BIG EASY (1987). This con- 
voluted New Orleans-set police thriller 
keeps getting in the way of its two magnetic 
stars, Dennis Quaid and Ellen Barkin. With 
no chance to relax into each other's 
rhythms, they spend the film walking a 
tightrope of hard-to-follow cop-movie en- 
tanglements. Quaid, speaking in an odd, 
raspy, Cajun drawl that ends up neutering 
some of his God-given charm, is a veteran 
homicide detective who’s been leading a 
semi-on-the-take existence, and Barkin is 
the by-the-book investigator from the DA’s 
office who's outraged at the slightest 
infractions of code — even after she starts 
going out with him. The two have one good, 
long, hot love scene together. But then the 
script. (by Daniel Petrie begins to 
sprinkle on conflicts like saltpeter, mingling 
a mechanical mystery plot with windy 
platitudes about corruption, and the rela- 
tionship devolves into a bickering match. 
The movie isn't ‘‘commercial,’’ exactly, but 
it’s dawdling and contrived; it lacks the 
grimy pleasures of good hack moviemaking. 
Barkin gives an emotional performance in a 
too-prim role, and there are good support- 
ing turns by Ned Beatty and the late Charles 
Ludiam. Directed by Jim McBride. Some- 
rville Theatre. 

*& & KX BODY HEAT (1981). There’s a lot of 
steam in the air and languid sax music on 
the soundtrack in Lawrence Kasdan's 
shrewd and seductive (if rather derivative) 
update of the classic film noir of the '40s. 
William Hurt is tense and fascinating as Ned 
Racine, a feckless Florida lawyer who falls 
for a femme fatale (Kathleen Turner) and 
agrees to kill her rich, weasely husband 
(Richard Crenna) . Mickey Rourke is terrific 
as a seedy arsonist. Z Somerville Theatre. 
MELODY OF 1940 
(1940). This is the classiest looking of 
MGM's Broadway Melody series. The direc- 
tor, Norman Taurog, and the photo- 
graphers, Oliver T. Marsh and Joseph 
Ruttenberg, who were obviously influenced 
by the musicals their leading man, Fred 
Astaire, had been doing over at RKO, went 
for a (somewhat overcrowded) Art Deco 
style. But it still isn't a very exciting movie; 
even the Cole Porter score is at half-mast. 
Astaire’s dancing partners are Eleanor 


Powell and George Murphy. Powell shows a ° 


little less strain than usual when she and 
Astaire tap together to “Begin the 
Beguine,”’ but Murphy is hopelessly dull, 
and he turns in one of the most disgraceful 
drunk scenes ever filmed. in the worst 
number, “| Concentrate on You,"’ Powell 
waltzes around in black tulle with a blond 
Marie Antoinette wig. She's masked for this 
one; wouldn't you be? With Frank Morgan 
and lan Hunter. Boston Public Library. 


(1936). Remembered by 
many as the ultimate tearjerker, this MGM 
rendition of the Dumas fils romance is 
actually beginning to creak (the party 
scenes are so broad they come close to the 
Three Stooges), but it does feature Greta 
Garbo as the consumptive courtesan 
Camille, and she’s incandescent. As 
Armand, Robert Taylor looks ready to be 
stuffed and mounted. George Cukor 
directed. & Harvard Film Archive. 
CINDERELLA (1950). Re-release of the 
Walt Disney animated classic. Copley 
Place, Circle, suburbs. 

& KTHE CLOCK (1945). The success 
of this utterly winning wartime romance is a 
tribute to the delicacy and wit of director 
Vincente Minnelli. Robert Walker plays a 
corporal on a two-day leave in New York. A 
pretty secretary (Judy Garland) trips over 
his extended leg, and they spend the next 


48 hours seeing the sights, falling in love, 
and getting married. The movie is a 
valentine to New York: there are scenes on 
Fifth Avenue, in Central Park, in the 
Metropolitan Museum, at the Astor Hotel, in 
Penn Station, and in the subway, and the 
settings give the film its distinctive flavor. 
The open-air freshness is reminiscent of the 
feeling of Renoir's early-’30s Paris films; it’s 
amazing to learn that all of The Clock was, 
in fact, shot on studio sets. Walker and 
Garland are wonderful together, and there 
are delightful appearances by Keenan 
Wynn (as a drunk) and James Gleason and 
Lucille Gleason (as a milkman and his 
wife) . Brattle. 

FREEDOM (1987). Richard At- 
tenborough’s film about the black South 
African activist Steve Biko, who was 
murdered by the Vorster government in 
1977, seems, at first, a conventional liberal 
humanitarian story about the evils of 
apartheid. But then, after we've watched 
the friendship develop between Biko 
(Denzel Washington) and the white South 
African journalist Donald Woods (Kevin 
Kline), Biko dies — less than halfway 
through the two-and-a-half-hour movie. For 
the entire second half, we watch Woods 
wrestle with his conscience and plot to get 
over the border, so that he can publish his 
book dbout Biko. And the effect of this 
transition is to make an utter, appalling 
mockery of everything we've heard Biko say 
about blacks attempting to shape their 
identity as people (as well as win their 
political freedom). Cry Freedom ends up 
preserving in its very drama the spiritual 
chasm between blacks and whites it’s 
supposedly railing against. It turns into a 
movie about a white upper-class journalist 
who had to give up his servants and his 
swimming pool because he wanted to act 
nobly. Washington and Kline both give good 
performances, but by the end of the movie it 
hardly seems to matter. Copley Place, 
Harvard Square, suburbs. 


* DARK EYES (1987). The Russian 
director Nikita Mikhalkov made what may 
be the greatest film adaptation of Chekhov 
(the 1977 An Unfinished Piece for Player 
Piano), but his new Chekhov movie, a 
synthesis of several short stories, falls into a 
classic pitfall — it reduces the author's 
characters to doomed, silly little people. 
With its lurching-whimsical atmosphere, the 
movie is just a piddly comedy of manners 
with ‘‘wistful’’ touches — Lina Wertmuller 
for depressives. Marcello Mastroianni plays 
the witty and indolent Romano, a bumpkin 
aristocrat who’s been sponging off his rich 
wife for 25 years. His life of pleasant 
boredom is interrupted when he meets 
Anna (Elena Sofonova), a beautiful and 
innocent Russian lady whom he falls.in love 
with almost in spite of himself. Mastroianni 
gives a _ supercilious, music-hall per- 
formance, and the.more the movie goes on, 
the more you realize what a skin-deep 
character he and Mikhalkov have created. 
Every pore of this man breathes, ‘I'm way 
too flaky to care about’ — and by the end, 
you don’t. Nickelodeon. 

* *XDEVIL IN THE FLESH (1987). The 
great Italian director Marco Bellocchio has 
updated Raymond Radiguet’s celebrated 
1920 novel to serve as a forum for his usual 
themes — the tyranny of the family, 
sexuality as salvation, madness as survival. 
Maruschka Detmers plays a half-crazed 
young woman carrying on an affair with a 
high-school senior (Federico Pitzalis) while 
engaged to a man on trial for terrorist 
activities. Bellocchio’s equation is that 
passion in a repressed society equals 
madness, and though it’s all intelligently 
worked out, the equation is all you get. And 
by turning the boy into a cipher, Bellocchio 
makes the movie curiously uncompelling. 
Somerville Theatre. 

*&*'ADIRTY DANCING (1987). When 
teenager Jennifer Grey, who's visting the 
Catskills with her family in the summer of 
1963, first discovers the steamy dancing of 
the young workers in the resort where she’s 
staying, this coming-of-age movie looks like 
it’s going to be good, rowdy fun. But instead 
of being about how Grey falls off her Jewish- 
American Princess pedestal and engages in 
some ‘‘dirty dancing” herself, it’s about her 
guts and generosity and integrity, as she 
falls for a handsome, working-class dance 
teacher (Patrick Swayze) and lies to her 
father (Jerry Orbach) to get the money for 
an abortion for Swayze's partner. The 
screenwriter, Eleanor Bergstein, has shaped 
the movie rather sickeningly as a valentine 
to the heroine’s moral superiority: it’s her 
character — not her innocence — that’s on 
trial, and she passes every test with flying 
colors. Still, Grey has charm (if not quite 
enough to carry the picture) , and the dance 
numbers have been shot in a style that's 
more seductive than the video-cut movies of 
the last few years. The choreography is by 
Kenny Ortega; Emile Ardolino directed. 
Copley Place, Circle, suburbs. 


ATTRACTION (1987). In 
Adrian Lyne’s erotic adultery thriller, 
Michael Douglas plays a: contented family 
man who has a weekend fling with a 
glamorous publishing executive (Glenn 
Close). When the weekend ends, she won't 
let go. Her need shades from compulsion to 
psychotic treachery and finally to violence, 
and what's fun about the movie is the way it 
lends her behavior a satirical double edge: is 
this just craziness, or is it passion — the 
naked beast itself — in a dispassionate 
age? Close gives a superb, magnetic 
performance. Flashing a smile that's at once 
demented and radiant, like the mock- 
beatific grins on the faces of the Manson 
girls, she makes Alex a strangely sym- 
pathetic character; she may be nuts, but 
she's also in Jove, and Douglas's unwilling- 


ness to live up to their mutual attraction 
comes to seem the film's sly parody of 
contemporary commitment anxieties. The 
movie is best when it stays on the level of 
Hitchcockian ambiguity and dread. it 
eventually degenerates into a rather routine 
(if hyped up) psycho thriller, though even 
when Lyne is trying to work honestly, as he 
does in the first half, he’s such a string-puller 
at heart that you're always aware you're 
being manipulated. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs, 

FESTIVAL OF THE BIZARRE AND IN- 
SANE: NIGHTMARE EDITION. The latest 
showcase includes two of David Lynch's 
early short films, ‘“‘Alphabet’’ and ‘The 
Grandmother,” and Paul Bartel’s nifty 
comedy, ‘“‘The Secret Cinema.” It also 
includes Michael Burlingame’s a Ran- 
dom,” a short that strains to be arty and 
succeeds — insufferably. Rear Window at 
the Brookline Arts Center. 

FLOWERS IN THE ATTIC (1987). A young 
widow (Victoria Tennant) goes to live with 
her tyrannical, child-hating father and has to 
hide her children in the attic so as not to 
jeopardize her inheritance. With Louise 
Fletcher; directed by Jeffrey Bloom. 
Charles, Circle, suburbs. 


*&* XGRAND HOTEL (1932). This adap- 
tation of Vicki Baum's bestseller, about the 
goings-on in a plush Berlin hotel, is the 
movie that spawned all the cross-section- 
of-human-drama kitsch from The High and 
the Mighty to The Towering Inferno. There's 
nothing subtle about it, but what makes it a 
pleasure is its extraordinary star power. 
Greta Garbo, as a tired ballerina, has a 
desperate erotic languor, and John Bar- 
rymore, as the crooked nobleman who 
becomes her lover, has the earthy elegance 
(and capacity for tragedy) he showed in 
movies like Dinner at Eight. There's also a 
likable performance by the young, sexy 
Joan Crawford, which is a far cry from the 
neurotic, granite character of her later 
years. Directed by Edmund Goulding. ‘I 
want to be alone.”’ Rear Window at the 
Brookline Arts Center. 

*&kk'AIL GRIDO (1957). Michelangelo 
Antonioni's last effort before L'avventura, // 
grido focuses on a sugar-refinery worker, 
Aldo (Steve Cochran), who finds that the 
woman he's been living with for seven years 
is moving out for another man. He quits his 
job and leaves town with their daughter; the 
rest of the film details his wanderings 
through the Po Valley in search of work and 
love and peace of mind. Nothing seems to 
make him happy; eventually, like all of 
Antonioni’s male protagonists, he discovers 
that the emptiness he feels is in himself. As 
stunning a depiction of longing and frus- 
tration as any of the director's later classics 
— and Aldo wears his misery more 
convincingly than do Antonioni’s ennui- 
ridden aristocrats. Costarring Alida Valli, 
Dorian Gray, and Betsy Blair. Harvard- 
Epworth Church. 

*&*XGUN CRAZY (1949). Classic B- 
movie about a sideshow sharpshooter 
(John Dall) whose assistant (Peggy Cum- 
mins) leads him on a crime spree in small- 
town America. The robberies, photo- 
graphed entirely from the couple's point of 
view, are among the most exciting ever put 
on film — you may feel you're committing 
them yourself. With Morris Carnovsky. 
Joseph H. Lewis directed. Brattle. 


KKHARVEST (1937). The French 
comic actor Fernandel has a horse’s face 
with a flattened jaw, cauliflower ears, and 
outsize floppy lips hanging over a massive 
set of gleaming teeth. in Marcel Pagnol's 
beautiful film (based on a novel by Jean 
Giono), he plays Gedemus the knife 
grinder, an endearing coward in a deserted 
mountain village who takes in a young 
woman who's been raped by locals. As the 
woman, Orane Demazis (best known as 
Fanny in Pagnol’s trilogy) has an old-style 
Comedie Frangaise vibrato, but she looks 
like a French Fanny Brice, and she gives a 
very affecting performance. The movie 
belongs to a fine Western European tra- 
dition — it's a paean to the land — and 
Pagnol is so simple and honest in his means 
that the sentimentality never grows cloying. 
With Gabriel Gabrio as the ‘mountain 
man,’’ Marguerite Moreno, Delmont, and Le 
Vigan. Brattle. 

@®HELLO AGAIN (1987). There isn't a 
single reason to sit through this moronic 
comedy. The setting is Long Island, and the 
heroine (Shelley Long) is a blissful home- 
body who dies and comes back to life only 
to discover her insensitive husband (Corbin 
Benson) has gone and married her gold- 
digging best friend. Long is so annoying that 
you're practically relieved when she’s dis- 
patched a half-hour into it, but when her 
daffy sister (Judith Ivey) brings her back 
from the dead, it turns out that a year in the 
beyond hasn't improved her. She still makes 
your teeth ache. With Sela Ward; written by 
Susan Isaacs and directed by Frank Perry. 
Charles, Circle, suburbs. 

KXHOPE AND GLORY (1987). John 
Boorman's comic reminiscence of a London 
childhood during the Blitz is a wonderfully 
unclouded child’s-eye view of the unan- 
ticipated splendor of England under siege. 
The movie puts to rest the solemnity and 
mawkishness of pictures like Mrs. Miniver, 
as the Blitz becomes the great adventure in 
the life of eight-year-old Billy Rohan 
(Sebastian Rice Edwards). In the first 
section, Billy's dad (David Hayman) goes 
Off to join the army, leaving his son, his wife 
(Sarah Miles), and his two daughters 
(Geraldine Muir and Sammi Davis) to fend 
for themselves as the bombs start falling. 
Boorman, photographer Philippe 


Rousselot, and designer Tony Pratt derive a 
wonderful, skewed beauty from the ruined 
dwellings. In the second, country-idyll sec- 


tion, which is dominated by lan Bannen’s 
magnificent performance as the old 
reprobate Grandfather George, the family 
moves to Billy’s grandparents’ house in 
Shepperton on the Thames. Hope and 
Glory is the first of Boorman’s movies with 
the purity and unity te complete the gifts 
he's brought to his other work. The movie is 
bursting with surprises, and you watch it ina 
kind of a blissful haze. Copley Place, Janus. 
THE HORSE OF PRIDE (1980). The New 
England premiere of a Claude Chabrol film. 
It's a departure for the director, a chronicle 
of Breton peasants in the early 1900s. With 
Jacques Dofilho and Bernadete Lesache. 
Brattle. 

*XHOUSE OF GAMES (1987). David 
Mamet's screenplays have tended to be 
conventional potboilers, but his script for 
this movie (the first he’s also directed) 
sounds like his rarefied, postabsurdist stage 
plays. Most of the dialogue is terse, stripped 
to its subtext, and since language this 
pared-down has a tinny sound on screen, 
the characters seem smaiier inan life. The 
dramatic situation smacks of the theater 
too: a repressed psychiatrist (Lindsay 
Crouse) attempts to save a patient by 
appealing to the card-sharp (Joe Man- 
tegna) he’s in debt to. She winds up 
conned and begs Mantegna to teach her 
the ins and outs of the con game. The movie 
has some low-grade amusement, but 
Mamet wants to prove not only that uptight 
women have a secret (sexual) hankering 
for danger but that shrinks and con men 
belong to the same breed. It’s not a very 
persuasive argument, especially when the 
transparent rigged dialogue, the mannered, 
unresonant direction, and Crouse’s stiff- 
necked performance keep calling attention 
to the shallowness of everything in the 
movie. Only Joe Mantegna, who has so 
much wild-card energy he seems 
possessed, slices through Mamet's frozen 
mannerisms. Nickelodeon, Harvard Square. 


1 ¥ $ (1987). Johan van der Keuken’s 
documentary is an exploration of the 
relationship between economics and socie- 
ty. Brattle. 

THE TERRIBLE, PART 
(1945). Castles with dark, twisty corridors, 
characters who grimace and shift their eyes 
like Overgrown puppets, brooding, mystical 
music by Prokofiev — Sergei Eisenstein's 
two-part black-and-white film turns the life 
of the famous Russian czar into a gothic 
Shakespearean nightmare, a story so slow 
and deliberate that the action might be 
taking place underwater. Yet if one gives 
this oddball epic a chance, it can be a 
tantalizing experience. Eisenstein’s images 
have a larger-than-life grandeur, and Nikolai 
Cherkasov turns Ivan into a splendid icon of 
ambition and despair. Brattle. 

HEARD THE MERMAIDS SING- 
ING (1987). With her odd, bony frame, her 
Raggedy Ann mop, and her quizzical 
leprechaun face, Sheila McCarthy may 
remind you of a female Danny Kaye. In 
Patricia Rozema's independent Canadian 
feature, she plays a woman of no sophisti- 
cation who attains her own kind of self- 
knowledge. McCarthy's Polly is a temp 
secretary who lands a job at a Toronto art 
gallery and becomes fascinated by the 
curator (Paule Baillargeon), who in her 
eyes is as urbane and erudite and fashion- 
able as Polly is banal and ignorant and 
clumsy. She begins to fall in love with her 
new mentor but, inevitably, this leads to 
disenchantment and anger and finally to a 
sort of spiritual independence. What makes 
the movie stay in the memory is the charm 
McCarthy brings to the role and the way she 
keeps you in touch with Polly’s burgeoning 
emotions. As a director Rozema shows a 
talent for a certain variety of wry, absurd 
humor, but the playfulness is top heavy and 
she has an unfortunate fondness for the sort 
of undercooked whimsy popular in student 
films of the '60s. Copley Place, Coolidge 
Corner. 


J 


DE FLORETTE (1987). This 
adaptation of the first half of Marcel 
Pagnol’s novel (it will be followed this 
Christmas by Manon of the Spring) has a 
primal moral simplicity. An aging peasant 
(Yves Montand) stoops to treacherous 
means to wrest some precious land away 
from the city-tax-collector-turned-happy- 
farmer (Gérard Depardieu) who's inherited 
it. The land contains a hidden spring of 
mountain water, which Montand seals up 
with cement. Then he and his dim-witted 
nephew (Daniel Auteuil) sit back as 
Depardieu tries to cultivate the land, without 
ever having quite enough water to do so. 
The story is set in the 1920s, but Montand, 
in a fine performance, seems to be playing a 
character from another age. His scheming, 
though fueled by greed, seems oddly 
selfless — it grows right out of his 
attachment to the land. And Depardieu is 
often enchanting; his eyes convey a poetry 
of innocence. As filmmaking, though, Jean 
de Florette is flat and prosaic and finally a 
little bland; it may be simply too late in our 
century to believe in a fable as simply 
rendered as this one. Directed by Claude 
Berri. West Newton. 

JOAN OF ARC AT THE STAKE (1954). 


Superb 
* A turkey 


The absence of a rating means 
the film has not been viewed as we 
go to press. in such cases, no judg- 
ment is intended. 

The symbol @ indicates a film is 
available for home-video viewing. 
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One of the decade's a THE MOST IMPROBABLY = 
ENTERTAINING MOVIE OF ‘“ 
sellers is now this year’s 1987.— Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 
incredible shocker. MICKEY FAYE 


HOMECOMING 
IVY BLUE. 


ROURKE DUNAWAY 


BARFLY 


LADY FROM SHANGHAI 
(1948). When Columbia Pictures boss Harry 
Cohn was shown Orson Welles’s bizarre 
thriller, he reportedly said, “I'll give a 
thousand dollars to anyone who can tell me 
what the hell this goddam movie's about.”’ 
Although not always coherent, the picture is 


CLASS REUNION 


rtai . It might be described 
serie of revetations of moral wih HOME. VIS 
SWEET HOME J FRESATI215 FRESAT 12:15 


from sources like the crippled lawyer 

(played by Everett Sloane) and his alluring, Is Murder 
dangerous wife (Rita Hayworth). The 
deceptions multiply, and the movie's ten- 


7 sion is released in the justly famous house- 
of-mirrors gunfight. Brattle. LOWERS 
kkKTHE LADY VANISHES (1938). 
Alfred Hitchcock’s wickedly clever amuse- 
ment about a little old lady (Dame May In the Al ] IC 
Whitty) who disappears from a moving 
train, the friendly young couple who set out 
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‘ to find her, and the dastardly spies who 
chase after all of them. The movie is full of PG-13} 
¥ wonderful tricks, and it boasts one of the 
Master's most appealing romantic pairings: NOW PLAYING 
sie Michael Redgrave and Margaret Lockwood. 
The comedy team of Basil Radford and USA Cinemas SHOWCASE CINEMAS} - 
Naunton Wayne appear in a quintessential  SHARLES 
parody of Englishmen abroad. Z Somerville 227-1330 
Theatre. CINEMAS 
*'2LESS THAN ZERO (1987). Adapting REVERE SOMERVILLE 
Bret Easton Ellis's non-novel of anomie 586-1660. 28.7000. 
among the rich, young, and wasted in LA, — ae aT — 
screenwriter Harley Peyton and director 
Marek Kanievska have tried to sift through 
the book's randomness for a storyline. But 237 ("399-1310 
all they've come up with is a conventional, | 
moralistic antidrug melodrama. Ellis’s sur- BRAINTREE eG ROLE 
848-1070 566-4040 


rogate, Clay (Andrew McCarthy) , is now a 
righteous soul who enters the corrupt Los 
Angeles milieu to save his buddy Julian 
(Robert Downey Jr.), a crack addict who 
owes 50 grand to an evil pusher (James 
Spader) and has been coerced into becom- 
ing a gay prostitute to pay off the debt. 


Unlike the book’s hero, McCarthy doesn’t 
sleep with boys or do drugs; that way the 
: movie can revel in the chic decadence it 
pretends to condemn and have a hero who 
stays pure. It's all arty touches (aided by . 
Edward Lachman's slick photography) and 
cautionary scenes, and McCarthy, Jami : 
Gertz (as his coke-addict girlfriend), and 
the slimy James Spader are every bit as 
But Robert 


atrocious as you'd expect. 
Downey brings a true note to scenes that 
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don’t deserve to work. At times, he almost 

convinces you the movie is about the fate of : OSSESSIONE 

a human being. Beacon Hill, Circle, Harvard (dir. Luchino Visconti) 3:00, 7:35 

Square, suburbs. THE POSTMAN 
ALWAYS RINGS TWICE 


(w/Lana Turner, John Garfield) 
5:25, 10:00 (Sat. mat. 1: 


*k*k*k*XTHE MAN WHO KNEW TOO 
MUCH (1934). In this ace Hitchcock thriller, 
a vacationing couple are entrusted with an 
espionage secret that results in their 
daughter's kidnapping; there are creepy 
goings-on in a religious cult and a famous 
climax during a concert at the Albert Hall. 
Peter Lorre is, as always, a stunning villain, 
and the film is full of the silky verbal wit that 
characterizes the best films of Hitchcock's 
British period. { Somerville Theatre. 

XMARTIN (1977). George Romero's 
updated-vampire film has a premise that's 
almost perversely unterrifying: aiming to 
“‘demystify”’ the vampire, he’s turned him 
from an undead monster into a socially 
victimized adolescent sex criminal who has 
to overpower his victims with drugs and slit 
their wrists with razor blades. It’s hard to 
know how to react — Martin's sensitive- Also 

teen bit makes him unfrightening (as ‘ STILL KILLING 
monster or maniac), but we can hardly ’ US SOFTLY 
sympathize with him when he's gulping mm at 1:00/benefit for Boston N.O.W. 
down blood before our eyes. Shown with 
Document of the Dead, Roy Frumke’s FIL M OIR 


documentary about the making of Dawn of 
the Dead. Rear Window at the Boston Food | fy LADY FROM st ga 


Coop. 

* MAURICE (1987). Of all the tony James 
lvory/Ismail Merchant literary adaptations, 
this is the most insufferable. Nobody should 
have bothered with E.M. Forster's novel, an 
admission of his homosexuality that was 
completed in 1914 (but not published until 
after his death in 1970) . Forster's whittled- 
down, ironic style and the masochistic self- 
indulgence of the confessional make for a 
ghastly fit, and Ivory has layered his own 
repressed technique atop Forster's repres- 
sions: what you get is a_ suffocating 
combination of drawing-room hauteur and 
swoony adolescent romanticism. The hero, 
Maurice (James Wilby), moves from a 
tormented acknowledgment of his own 
sexual needs to a celebration of them, but 
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formance — he seems capable of neither wn PART I 

intellection nor impulsiveness. Copley . Sergei Einsenstein, 

Place, West Newton. score by Prokofiev) 5:45, 9:40 : 
USA CINEMAS USA Cinemas 


are vivid, unexpected details in Lasse 0 : PARIS SOMERVILLE 


Halistr6m's Swedish coming-of-age movie. 

It's the story of a 12-year-old boy (Anton BOYLSTON ST. OPP. PRU. § ot ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 
Glanzelius) who, when his mother is hospi- 267-8181 628-7000 
talized for tuberculosis, leaves his suburban 
home and goes to live with his uncle and 
aunt in a small town. The domestic scenes 
are more pungent than you're used to in 
films of this type, and the first country 


GENERAL CINEM GENERAL CINEMA SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


FRAMINGHAM CHESTNUT HILL REVERE 


: 4 7 FR 9 at SHOPPERS WORLD RTE. 9 at HAMMOND ST. RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RO 
clever about dtnguishing between the way 235-8020 / 872-4400} | 277-2500 286-1660 


the boy and his friends relate to one another me ANOTHER Mine's POISON, 
CINEMAS USA CINEMAS 


in the suburbs and the looser atmosphere of , HUMORESQUE, and : SHOWCASE CINEMAS 
WOBURN DANVERS 


kids in the country. The movie is intelligent NOW VOYAGER : DE DH A Nw 
RTE. 128 EXITIDARTIE 38 RTE. 128 - EXIT 24 


and moves along pleasantly, yet it some- 
times turns depressingly hearty and familiar. H ARVARD 30, CAMS. F RTE. 1 & 128 EXIT 60 
933-5330 777-2555 / 593-2100 


—_ Place, Coolidge Corner, West New- 876-6837 326-4955 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Continued from page 41 


% XNUTS (1987). For a while, it looks like 
this courtroom drama is going to be about 
whether Claudia Draper (Barbra 


against a variety of foes (parents, shrink 

courts), has verve and rhythm, and 
Streisand’s performance starts out power- 
fully; she gives us tantalizing glimmers of 
instability. But Tom Topor's play (adapted 
here by Topor, Alvin Sargent, and Daryl 
Ponsican) is third-rate, mechanical stuff. 


‘it’s hypy and rigged — a Vegas psy- 


chodrama — and Claudia finally seems less 
@ character than a collection of princess- 
conceits. As the noble 


seems to deflate as you watch it. 
Maureen Stapleton, Karl 
Wallach, James Whitmore, 
Webber. Martin Ritt directed. 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


PRETTY BABY (1978). The story of a 
child prostitute (Brooke Shields) in the 
Storyville section of old New Orleans 
seemed a natural for Louis Malle, whose 
films have often featured a subversion of 
conventional morality. There are a few 
scenes that offer neat reversals of audience 
expectations, but for the most part Malle 
seems content to dwell on his sumptuous 
period re-creations, which eventually 
smother the movie in a sort of fatal good 
taste; everything potentially erotic or dis- 
turbing seems to have been glazed over. 
The film seems as remote as its male lead, 
Keith Carradine (playing the photographer 
E.J. Bellocqg) , who becomes infatuated with 


Shields. Twelve when the movie was made, 
Shields is visually perfect but not enough of 
an actress — though she does have one 
startling moment when she leans over to a 
customer to whom she’s just been auc- 
tioned off and whispers, ‘‘I can feel the heat 
coming through my dress." With Susan 


Sarandon as Shields’s mom and Antonio . 


Fargas as the whorehouse piano man. @ 
Somerville Theatre. 
%& &XTHE PRINCESS BRIDE (1987). What 
you want from Rob Reiner’s swashbuckler is 
the usual medieval-fairy-tale business done 
with some love and wit and panache. The 
disappointment is how slow Reiner’s gait is, 
and how little feeling he brings to the story. 
Adapted by William Goldman from his own 
bestseller, the movie is charming in parts 
but essentially plodding and mediocre. The 
dashing hero (Cary Elwes) joins a trio of 
to rescue his beloved (Robin 
Wright) from an evil prince. The two young 
lovers are surprisingly vibrant — Cary 
Elwes; in particular, has some of the 
charisma (and comic timing) of a young 
Errol Flynn. But Chris Sarandon and 
Christopher Guest, as the villains, swish it 
up like graduates of the Harvey Korman 
Academy, and Reiner lays out the cut-rate 
squalor, “hair's breadth’ escapes, and 
quasi-camp treachery in the most prosaic 
way possible. With Mandy Patinkin, Wallace 
Shawn, and, in an amusing cameo, Billy 
Crystal as a Jewish wizard. Chestnut Hill, 
Copley Place, suburbs. 


(1987). This nasty, 
hyped-up thriller is comic-book satire at its 
most scabrous and low down. It’s set in 
1990s Detroit, a world of clogged skies, 
scummy psychotic thugs, and malevolent 
yuppies living high off the corruption below. 
In other words, things haven't changed 
much. Of all the movies envisioning the 
future as a junkier extension of the horren- 
dous here and now, RoboCop is perhaps 
the most ticklishly familiar, and the most 
brazenly nihilistic: it looks at the ghastly 
world of tomorrow and says, ‘Hot damn!”’ 


Peter Weller plays RoboCop, the gleaming, 
indestructible cyborg who’s been fashioned 
out of a dead cop (and who, beneath his 
hulking silver-and-biue armor, remains just a 
wee bit human). The smart, coldly funny 
script has plots running along the top and 
bottom rungs of the criminal ladder, and the 
Dutch filmmaker Paul Verhoeven (The 4th 
Man) has directed it audaciously, with a 
kind of racing punk fury; he plunges into the 
vernacular of American cop movies, sci-fi, 
and comic-strip social satire as though born 
to it — between the thrills, you may find 
yourself sputtering with laughter. With 
Nancy Alien, Miguel Ferrer, and Kurtwood 
Smith; the superb special effects are by Rob 
Bottin. Somerville Theatre. 

*&XTHE RUNNING MAN (1967). Arnoid 
Schwarzenegger's Action Comix charm 
isn't enough to carry this overloaded action 
caper. Set in the totalitarian USA of 2017, 
it’s a rip-off of futuristic, gladitorial ‘‘sports’’ 
thrillers like Death Race 2000 and Rollerball. 
The title refers to a TV game show in which 
the contestants — convicts and un- 
desirables — are set loose in the streets of a 
wrecked LA to make a bid for freedom as 
they’re chased and killed by “stalkers.” 
Meanwhile, the host (Richard Dawson) 

whips the studio audience into a frenzy, and 
crowds bet on the outcome. Dawson does 
an enjoyably perverted twist on his Family 
Feud persona, but Arnold has nothing to do 
between action sequences, and after a 
while you begin to nod off. With Mario 
Conchita Alonso, Yaphet Kotto, Jim Brown, 

Mick Fleetwood, Jesse ‘‘The Body’’ Ven- 
tura, and Dweezil Zappa. Based on a 
novella by Stephen King; directed by Paul 
Michael Glaser. Cinema 57, Chestnut Hill, 

suburbs. 


KXSHOESHINE (1946). in postwar 
Rome, two boys get involved with a fence 
and are framed for his black market 
activities; they're sent to a correctional 
institution, where they're driven to betray 
each other. The story is one of the two or 
three harshest indictments of the way 


society treat children born into poverty (its 
only peers are Bufiuel’s Los Olvidados and 
Hector Babenco’s Pixote) , but that doesn’t 
do justice to the expansiveness and com- 
plex humanity that the director, Vittorio De 
Sica, and the screenwriter, Cesare Zavat- 
tini, bring to the material. With startling 
performances from Rinaldo Smordini and 
Franco Interlenghi. Harvard Film Archive. 
KSMILES OF A SUMMER NIGHT 
(1955). Ingmar Bergman's wonderful com- 
edy uses boudoir-farce conventions, a 
magical country estate, and a beautifully 
realized turn-of-the-century feeling to forge 
an incandescent tribute to man’s help- 
lessness in the face of love and desire. 
Magnificent performances by Eva 
Dahibeck, Gunnar Bj&rnstrand, and the 
young, entrancing Harriet Andersson. 2 
Harvard Film Archive. 

*& kk STAGE DOOR (1937). Adapting 
the George S. Kaufman-Edna Ferber stage 
hit about aspiring actresses sharing laughs 
and heartbreak in a New York boarding 
house, director Gregory La Cava and 
screenwriters Morrie Ryskind and Anthony 
Veiller were smart enough to play up the 
humor. The cast couldn't be livelier. 
Katharine Hepburn and Ginger Rogers play 
the aristocrat and the plebe who are thrown 
together as roommates; their sparring 
matches are the equal of any faceoff in ‘30s 
comedy. Constance Collier is the faded 
actress turned acting coach, and the other 
boarders include Lucille Ball, Eve Arden, 
Ann Miller, Gail Patrick, and, in the 
inevitable role of the gifted young actress 
who loses the part she was born to piay, the 
not-so-gifted Andrea Leeds. @ Rear Win- 
dow at the Brookline Arts Center. 

STILL KILLING US SOFTLY (1987). Jean 
Kilbourne’s examination of the advertising 
industry's images of women. Brattle. 

*XSUDDEN FEAR (1952). At times 
closer to a ‘‘well-made’’ high-society stage 
melodrama than the film noir it’s trying to 
be, this Joan Crawford vehicle is entertain- 
ing nonetheless. Crawford plays a wealthy 
San Francisco heiress and playwright who 
falls for an actor (Jack Palance) she fired 
from one of her plays. She discovers that 
he’s already hitched (to Gloria Grahame) 


and is planning to marry her in order to kill 
her off and grab her fortune. The movie is 
scripted as a revenge saga, but director 
David Miller is content to coast along on the 
plot twists rather than plumb Crawford's 
darker impulses. The scenes with Grahame 
are right in the noir spirit — she has a casual 
erotic insolence. Brattle. 

*& SUSPECT (1987). This legal-suspense 
thriller about a defense attorney (Cher) and 
a juror (Dennis Quaid) who end up in 
cahoots during a murder trial certainly 
keeps moving. Yet it also has to be one of 
the most sheerly improbabie courtroom 
dramas ever made. The first half-hour is an 
enjoyable slice of life, as Cher suffers 
through typical daily calamities on the 
public defender’s job she can't bring herself 
to quit and valiantly tries to break through to 
her latest client, a deaf-mute street person 
(Liam Neeson) accused of murder. Dennis 
Quaid has a few good scenes as a hustling 
lobbyist who draws jury duty and quickly 
deduces that Cher's client is innocent. But 
when Quaid turns amateur sleuth and starts 
working openly with Cher on the case, the 
contrivances pile up like dirty dishes. The 
‘film's eagerness to find scum in high places 
is so post-Watergate predictable it’s prac- 
tically camp. Directed by Peter Yates. 
Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


T 


TAMPOPO (1986). An entrancing- 
ly daffy meditation on pleasure as found in 
food, sex, and the movies. The heroine of 
writer/director Juzo Itami’s understated 
farce is a widow (Nobuko Miyamoto) who's 
inherited a noodie restaurant on the 
outskirts of Tokyo. When a cowboy trucker 
(the witty, stoic Tsutomu Yamazaki) de- 
fends her honor against five thugs, she asks 
him to teach her to be a master noodle chef. 
Intercut with their search for the perfect 
noodle are the adventures of a white-suited 
gangster (Koji Yakusho) and his delectable 
pet of a moll (Fukumi Kuroda) , who engage 
in wild combinations of eating and love- 
making — their scenes can turn you on 
even as you're giggling. Itami includes all 


Nowords, No plot. Nostars.... 
Andnoway to prepare yourself 
for the experience. 


In Chronos, time is sped up, slowed down, and sped up again. 


Nature and man. New and old. All around you. 
The Omni Theater’s huge domed screen and 84 
loudspeakers will challenge your senses. 

So come see Chronos. There’s no experience like it. 
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UNFORGETTABLE... 


If the Boston Film Festival were 
giving a top actress award, she’d 
(Sally Kirkland) get my vote.” 


—say Carr, THE BOSTON GLOBE 
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Streisand) , a high-class call girl accused of 
; . killing a client, is crazy or not. But soon we 
Start getting tell-all flashbacks, and it turns 
Out that Claudia is just a free spirit fighting 
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4 defender, Richard Dreyfuss gives a warm, 
controlied performance, but the movie 
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sorts of digressions (with references to 
directors as varied as Chaplin, Leone; and 
Godard) . The anecdotes are linked by their 
obsession with food, and by a tone that 
combines the grace of the connoisseur with 
the shameless enjoyment of the hedonist. 
The movie isn’t simply about hedonism, 
though; it’s about pleasure as the palpable 
fabric of life. Coolidge Corner. 

KX THE TERMINATOR (1984). A slick, 


JEAN de FLORETTE 


Call for times 


WEST NEWTON 


A 


1296 Wash. St.. Route 16 964-6060 


relentless thriller that casts Arnold 
Schwarzenegger as a cyborg — a human- 
oid robot who's been sent from the 
machine-ruled future to present-day Los 
Angeles to terminate a certain innocent 
young woman. (She’s the one who'll give 
birth to the man who leads the antimachine 
rebellion.) The mighty Arnold is completely 
convincing as the machine-brained hulk 
who's been programmed to kill: strutting 
around the LA nightworld in a gargantuan 
leather jacket, a huge submachine gun on 
his shoulder, he cuts a comically monstrous 
figure. The. movie is enjoyable, with witty 
touches, though its joky use of 
Schwarzenegger finally wears a little thin. 
The climax, featuring a gleaming, indestruc- 
tible robot, is a gut-tightener. With Michael 
Biehn, Linda Hamilton, and Paul Winfield; 
directed by James Cameron. Y Somerville 
Theatre. 

THROW MOMMA FROM THE TRAIN 
(1987). Loosely based on Strangers on a 
Train, this black comedy stars Danny 
DeVito as a fellow trying to get rid of his 
mother (Anne Ramsey) and Billy Crystal as 
a fellow trying to get rid of his ex-wife. 
DeVito makes his directorial debut. Cinema 
57, Circle, suburbs. 
TO THE RHYTHM OF MY HEART 
(1981-84). Jean-Pierre Lefebvre's movie, 
made as he was traveling to film collectives 
across Canada, is a chronological apprecia- 
tion of the pleasures of filmmaking and the 
director's homeland. Harvard Film Archive. 
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®VIGIL (1987). The first feature from New 
Zealander Vincent Ward is Set in a bleak 
valley where the only inhabitants are an 11- 
year-old girl (Fiona Kay), her widowed 
mother, her grandfather, and a tall bearded 
stranger who shows up with the corpse of 
her father (who fell down a ravine). So 
when halfway through the movie the 
stranger tells the mother ‘‘you’re different,”’ 
it's not clear whether he’s comparing her to 
her tomboy daughter or the sheep. But by 
then you're so weary of the mud and the 
sheep's blood and Ward’s unvaried mys- 
tical-puzzle style that you're practically 
hallucinating. Ward’s emblematic shots are 
empty gestures. He doesn't seem to realize 
that images don’t resonate just because 
you hold the camera on them for a long time 
— you have to know where to put the 
camera and how to make the characters 
emotionally legible. Coolidge Corner. 


WAITING FOR FIDEL (1974). Canadian 
documentary about three men who journey- 
ed to Cuba to meet you know who. With 
Michael Rubbo (the director), media ty- 
coon Geoff Stirling, and the then premier of 
Newfoundland, Joey Smallwood. Harvard 
Film Archive. 

& WALKABOUT (1971). This story of 
a teen-age English girl (Jenny Agutter) and 
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her small brother lost in the Australian 


outback and befriended by an intense 
aborigine boy (David Gumpilil) could 
scarcely be less deserving of Nicolas Roeg's 
fragmentation techniques. Roeg keeps in- 
truding with dislocating shock cuts, trying to 
turn the simple story (taken from James 
Vance Marshall's lovely novella) into Civ- 
ilization and its Discontents. The movie is 
worth seeing, though, for the extraordinary 
acting of Agutter and Gumpilil, and the 
powerful loss-of-innocence ending. Rear 
Window at the Firehouse Multicultural Arts 


Center. 

WALL STREET (1987). Oliver Stone’s 
follow-up to Platoon stars Charlie Sheen as 
an up-and-coming stock-exchange trader 
who is offered the chance of fast career 
promotion if he engages in inside trading for 
an unscrupulous tycoon (Michael 
Douglas) . The cast includes Martin Sheen, 


“tek kk 


Pree, 


BOSTON HERALD 


it’s destined to be a cult classic. Nothing is 
sacred in this hilarious comedy.” 
Paul Sherman 


Daryl Hannah, Terence Stamp, Saul 
Rubinek, Sean Young, and James Spader. 
Paris, suburbs. 

WILDFLOWERS (1982). Jean-Pierre 
Lefebvre’s drama is a look at the texture of 
family life set during a summer when the 


protagonist's mother-in-law comes to visit. 
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Harvard Film Archive. 

WOMEN OF THE NIGHT (1948). Japanese 
drama about the life of an Osaka 
streetwalker. Directed by Kenji Mizoguchi. 
Harvard-Epworth Church. 
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“THE MOST STAGGERING FILM OF 1987! 


A GENUINE MOVIE MASTERPIECE FROM STEVEN SPIELBERG. 
AWESOME IMAGERY AND SUPERLATIVE ACTING ALL ADD UP 


TO AN OVERWHELMING EXPERIENCE” 


— Rex Reed, AT THE MOVIES 


“A TOWERING ACHIEVEMENT! IT WILL DAZZLE YOU. 
ABSOLUTELY SUPERB” 


— Jeffrey Lyons, SNEAK PREVIEWS/WCBS RADIO 


WARNER BROS. Presents A STEVEN SPIELBERG Film “EMPIRE OF THE SUN” starring JOHN MALKOVICH 
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Music by JOHN WILLIAMS Director of Photography ALLEN DAVIAU, A.s.C. Executive Producer ROBERT SHAPIRO 
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Furniture 


For Tomorrow’s Electronics. 


TV/VCR CABINET TV/VCR CABINET 


ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 


ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 


TV/VCR CABINET TV/VCR CABINET 


O’Sullivan . .. the world’s leader in electronics furniture offers over 90 different 
and exciting models including entertainment centers, TV/VCR and audio 
cabinets, microwave oven and television carts, computer furniture and lifestyle 
wall systems. And now ... . quality office furniture too. 


For your nearest O’Sullivan dealer, 
call 1-800-EASTCO8 
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4 JINGLE-BELL ROCK 
by Michael Bloom 
No, it’s not the compact disc’s first Christmas, but the new 
medium does seem to be dominating the market for seasonal 
music. A new compilation, to benefit the Special Olympics, 
features songs by 1987's big stars. Seasonal albums by Elvis 
and other old favorites are also out on shiny discs, plus more 
secular celebrations of the winter solstice from labels like 
Windham Hill. For Christmas music, it could be the dawning of 
a New Age. . 


6 PLAYING FAVORITES 
by Jim Mallory 
When your home computer gets tired of tallying your finances 
and sorting your vintage-wine data base, it could probably 
use a little recreation, So what could be a better present for 
your digital pal than one of the latest computer games? Teach 
it to land a jet fighter, or get caught up in an adventure of 
interactive fiction. Because all work and no play makes Hal a 
dull PC. 


8 THE NEW DEALS 
by David Rottenberg 
Buying a computer can be a confusing experience. Should 
you dish out the extra bucks for the privilege of buying from a 
local retail outlet, or send your check to a mail-order firm you 
pray will live long enough to honor their guarantee? 
Component-level manufacturers give you the advantages of 
both methods, and they can make your computer purchase 
an easier byte to swallow. 


12 TRAVELING COMPANIONS 
by E. Brad Meyer 
Those littke compact-disc players certainly look cute, but do 
they sound as good as the big machines with all the flashing 
lights and fancy buttons? We took two portable CD players out 
for a spin, to show what'll happen when you slip in your disc. 


16 COMPACT-DISC REVIEWS 
by Paul D. Lehrman, E. Brad Meyer, and Peter W. 
Mitchell 
We give you the lowdown on pop and classical CDs, featuring 
new and repackaged releases from Miles Davis, John 
McLaughlin, the Los Angeles Philharmonic under André 
Previn, and others. Plus the latest on those cute new CD 
singles. 


Copyright 1987 by the Boston Phoenix Inc. All rights reserved. Reproduction without permission, by 
any means whatsoever. is prohibited. 


| And get up to $200 cash back on select 
Apple add-ons when you puethase a qualifying Apple system by January 2, 1988. 


Macintosh™ Plus For home, business, or 


Apple //c Color System complete with 
four educational software packages to give 
your child a head start at school. Includes: 


stand. *Apple Joystick, *Word Challenge 


vocabulary builder, 
wonderland Classic Fan 


_ NOW ONLY 


Regular list $1307.95 


999.95 


*Apple® //c computer, eColor monitor, 


eFisher-Price Logic. 
Levels, *Easy Working Writer, and *Alice in. 


//GS. The most powerful Apple // 
ever. With enhanced graphics, and excep- 
tional sound. System includes:eApple //GS 
computer, mouse, keyboard, extended 
512k RAM, «Apple RGB Color monitor, 
eApple 3.5" disk drive, «Print Shop GS 
free library, *Multiscribe GS 


Regular list $2210.88 


“NOW OW ONLY $1649.95* 


Dealer 


college dorm. Save up to $200.00 with Apple 
rebates on selected items. Save $100.00 on the 
Apple ImageWriter, and $50.00 on the Apple 
external disk drive. Or save $100.00 when you 
upgrade to 2.5 megabytes of memory and $50.00 
on the Apple Modem. the choice is yours. Apple 
Macintosh Plus, Reguler list $2199.00 


NOW ONLY $1649.95 


455 Brookline, Ave. Boston, MA 02215 


* (617).232-2550 
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digital Christmas yet. How 

could it be otherwise? Seems 
like there’s a computer in every 
garage. The neatest toys come 
from the calculator companies 
(Casio, in particular). And the 
most significant Christmas- 
oriented record, as measured in 
likely sales figures, to hit the 
racks this year — the Very 
Special Christmas collection 
(A&M), to benefit the Special 
Olympics — appeared first in the 
compact-disc medium: the 12- 
inch version was practically an 
afterthought. 

Does this herald a significant 
change in the recorded-music 
industry? Well, yes and no. On 
the one hand, the product that 
crosses the counter is no longer 
mostly viny! — aggregate sales of 
cassettes and CDs, plus ancillary 
items like consumer videos, now 
account for most of the dollar 
volume. (When Pat Metheny 
finished recording his recent Still 
Lite Talking, and began to think 
about the cover graphics, the 
president ot his record company 
described a little box with his 
fingers and said, “Think this big” 
— meaning that most buyers will 
see the artwork on a cassette case 
or CD jewelbox. Garry Trudeau 
will probably never do an album 
cover again.) 

On the other hand, the major 
record labeis still apply profit- 
maximizing strategies wherever 
possible. generally without re- 
gard to the technology or the 
music. The 73-minute time ca- 
pacity of a compact disc is 
roughly twice that of the average 
pop album — but hardly any 
manufacturers are giving con- 
sumers the benefit by doubling 
up albums, not even the ones that 
released those double-play 
cassettes five years ago. (The 
major exceptions are Motown, 
not generally “known for its 
albums, and Frank Zappa, who's 
been overseeing the CD reissue 
of his own catalog on the inde- 
pendent Rvykodisc label in 
Salem.) Some new CDs include 
odd B sides. or extra tracks from 
the recerding sessions, in order to 
justity the extra cost, but there 
aren't many producers with the 
interest or the expertise to delve 
back into the master tapes of the 
old classics. even assuming extra 
cuts existed, so most of the major 
labels don't bother 

Meanwhile, the record com- 
panies are lobbying Santa Con- 
gress tor a very large Christmas 
present. a legislative cure for the 
‘pirating’ possibilities presented 
by digital audio tape, through an 
outright ban, through a 
prohibitive tariff, or through an 
electronic subterfuge. This last 
proposal is that all new recorded 
music will have certain frequen- 
cies filtered out, and DAT re- 
corders will be required to con- 
tain circuits that, when set to 
record, shut down the machine if 
they don’t detect that frequency. 
It has somehow been lost on the 
music industry that this filter 
system will screw up the sound 
quality of recorded music for- 
evermore. (One commentator 
wrote an article explaining how 
the frequencies extracted would 
never be missed by the average 
listener — and illustrated the 
point by omitting, throughout 
the article. every occurrence of 
the letter g.) 

In any event, CDs still con- 
stitute the leading edge here, and 
most of the new stuff since I last 
surveyed seasonal products 1s in 
the CD medium. A Very Special 
Christmas is interesting, not only 
because of its charitable function, 
but because it features 
almost exclusively the megastars 
of 1987, convenient time 
capsule. They're all fairly true to 
type.in the songs they chose, too: 
Madonna’s flirtatious ‘Santa 
Baby” is perfectly characteristic, 
as is Sting’s earnestly intellectual 
“Gabriel’s Message.” Bruce 
Springsteen is casually hunky in 
“Merry Christmas Baby,” while 
Jon Bon Jovi's ‘Back Door Santa” 


sandier and dumber. Chrissi 


I: going to be the most 


PAUL SANCES 


Jingle-bell 


Seasonal releases on record and CD 


by Michael Bloom 


Hynde of the Pretenders is ever 
so slightly world-weary in “Have 
Yourself a Merry Little 
Christmas,” while Whitney 
Houston's “Do You Hear What | 
Hear’ is. typically smooth. 
Eurvthmics can’t quite keep their 
sophisticated sarcasm out of 
“Winter Wonderland,” but Bob 
Seger brings just the right touch 
of working-class boogie to “The 


Little Drummer Boy,” and Stevie 
Nicks trills a wispy “Silent 
Night.” Most of the 15 tracks 


(long tor an album but com- 
tortable tor a CD) were recorded 
specifically for this project, which 
includes basicall¥ all the stars 
- you'll be nostalgic about in the 
‘90s — except for that old 
curmudgeon Phil Collins 

CD consumers still fit, by and 
large, into the yuppie demo- 
graphic, and many of them dont 
much relate to anything overtly 
‘devotional. So for them, the 
practitioners of New Age music 
have produced a number of 
nonsectarian carols and gen- 
eralized solstice. meditations. 
Paul Winter, one of the unques- 
tioned elder statesmen of New 
Age, last year released Winter- 
song (Living Music), subtitled 
Tomorrow Is My Dancing Day, 
his interpretation of pre-Chris- 
tian solstice ritual. Titles like 
“Peasant Revels” and ‘Dance of 
the Golden Bough” ascribe an 
anthropological significance to 
what are essentially just pleasant, 
airy melodies with a bit of ethnic 
flavor. The closest Winter gets to 
the traditional subject matter are 
“Beautiful Star,” which could be 
construed to mean the one over 
Bethlehem, and “Joy,” which is 
certainly a welcome sentiment at 
any time. 

Other New Age purveyors 
have also stepped in with season- 
al products, some of them rather 
closer to the traditional fare. 
Windham Hill, the label that first 
put relaxing, uninvolving music 
on the map,-has assembled a 
sampler package called A Win- 
ters Solstice, and Narada, their 
closest competitor, has an offer- 
ing just called Solstice. Some of 
the artists in this genre are willing 
to play the recognized melodies 
of the season — pianist Michael 
Jones essays a_ pleasantly 
sonorous “Carol of the Bells” — 
while others expect that their 
intuition of the season will reveal 
itself in their improvisations: 
pianist David Lanz _ takes 


Pachelbel’s Canon in D as his 
source, the same piece of baroque 
noodling that George Winston 
wave 


exercised on his 


Mannheim Steamroller, an 
ensemble of synthesizer com- 
posers and performers that 
crossed over from the audiophile 
realm to soundtrack work, have a 
new Christmas album on their 
own Fresh Aire label. 

Harpists in the New Age camp 
have two strikes against them 
because their instrument lends 
itself so well to mild-mannered 
performances, but there is one 
worth paying attention to: Sylvia 
Woods, who used to play neo- 
Celtic harp with Robin 
Williamson's Merry Band. On her 
3. Harps for 


the nylon-strung neoe-Celtic in- 
strument, but also.a model of the 
ancient, metal-strung instrument, 
plus a rare Welsh triple-strung 
harp. Like the ceilidh musicians 
whose tradition she furthers, 
Woods arranges her tunes into 
suites by rhythmic affinity: “Cov- 
entry Carol,” Handel's “While 
Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks,”” and “The First Noel” 
being a typical workout for three 
distinct, overdubbed harps. 

More substantial seasonal fare 
comes from, among others, the 
aforementioned Rykodisc, which 
has done a superlative job of 
searching out worthwhile pro- 
jects and turning them into cost- 
effective compact discs. Carols 
for Christmas, Volumes I & IL 
released as a double CD set, is a 
pristine digital recording of the 
Royal College of Music Chamber 
Choir and Brass Ensemble, under 
the direction of Sir David 
Willcocks, produced under the 
imprimatur of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Included with 
the libretto is an annotated his- 
tory of caroling, from plainchant 
to the present; the recording 
quality won kudos from Digital 
Audio magazine. 

Also in the realm of classical 
music, flutist James Galway’s 
1986 collection, Galway’s 
Christmas Carol (RCA), has some 
charming moments. In addition 
to conventional tunes like “Silent 
Night” and ‘Greensleeves’ 
(wherein his Celtic roots get the 
better of him), he essays a 
number of lesser known airs, 
such as the “Zither Carol” and 
Elizabeth Posten’s “Jesus Christ 
the Apple Tree.” There is a 
goodly amount of Bach in this 
recording as well, “Sheep May 
Safely Graze” included, which is 
always appropriate. 

Classical aficionados will also 
want to note that Nonesuch is re- 
releasing Vast quantities of its 
back in CD 


»Christmas 
(Tonmeister), she plays only 


ly related albums onto one com- 
pact disc. This is unfortunately 
not the case with the two popular 
Boston Camerata performances, 
A Medieval Christmas and A 
Renaissance Christmas, but they 
have both been reissued, and at 
what, for CDs, is a bargain price. 

For those on your gift list who 
may not have succumbed to the 
charms of digital discs, ProArte 
has an ingenious solution: a 
series in which the CD and the 
cassette are packaged together, 
for the normal price of a CD 
alone Several releases are 


girl group that looks simply 
stunning in old-fashioned fur- 
lined hooded jackets, and sings 
the same old songs: “Winter 
Wonderland,” “Santa Claus Is 
Coming to Town,” and “What 
Child Is This.” All of these are 
budget-priced, too. 

RCA’s real cash cow is, of 
course, Elvis, and the CD of Elvis’ 
Christmas Album, originally re-’ 
leased in 1957, is still one of the 
steadiest sellers in the back 
catalog at this time of year. 
Curiously, it illustrates quite 
clearly the conflict Elvis felt all 
his life between his sacred and 
secular facets, ranging from 
“Take My Hand Precious Lord” 
to “Santa Bring My Baby Back 
(To Me).”” The color contrast 
between “Blue Christmas” and 
“White Christmas” is also amus- 
ing. If you've already memorized 
every note on that record, RCA 
also. assembled Memories of 
Christmas, a collection of alter- 
nate takes unreleased 
sessions originally released in 
1982 and remastered for CD this 
year. The standout track here 1s 
“Merry Christmas Baby,” an 
eight-minute workout in the stu- 
dio, which was edited severely 
‘upon its original release. There 
“are-about half a dozen other 
tracks of ‘conventional length, 
making this altogether less than 
halt an hour — one of the 
shortest CDs in existence 

One of the Motown reissues 
combines the Supremes’ Merry 
Christmas and Stevie Wonder's 
Someday at Christmas. The girl 
group sings the perkier standards 
— “Santa Claus Ils Coming to 
Town’ and “Rudolph the Red 
Nosed Reindeer’ — plus oc- 
casional sacred airs like “Born of 
Mary” and “Ave Maria.” Won- 
der’s material, even then, was 
more idealistic and _ personal: 
“The Day That Love Began,” and 
interestingly, considering how 
many instruments he _ played, 
“Bedtime for Toys.” But what's 
most telling is the material that 
Motown’s in-house production 


eligible tor this deal’ ificluding* made bottrdrtists perform: a 


The*Pipes of Christmas — ‘cs 
organ, not bagpipes. The most 


promising 1s Christmas at the ° 


Pops (not ours, but the Rochester 
Pops, conducted by Erich 
Kunzel), including the two big hit 
dances from Nutcracker, the 
march from Herbert's Babes in 
Tovland, and two. different 
Mozart melodies, both entitled 
“Sleigh Ride’ (which was 
probably a cheap recreation in 
old Vienna). 

In a similar vein of ersatz 
erudition is The Majesty of 
Christmas (CBS), a digital record- 
ing, performed by the Ambrosian 
Singers, with Leonard Raver on 
the 10,100-pipe Longwood Gar- 
dens organ. Titles on this set 


include light classics such as .. 


Handel's Hallélujah-Chorus- and, 
Bach’ s “Jest; Joy ot Man's Desir- “ 
ing,” plus middtebrow carols “O 
Tannenbaum,” “Joy to the 
World,”” “Do You Hear What I 
Hear,” and “Hark, the Herald 
Angels Sing’ — but, thankfully, 
not ‘The Little Drummer Boy.” 
But chances are that anyone 
you'd think of purchasing some- 
thing like that for would almost 
certainly be happier with. the 
fiddle and the saw of good, solid, 
American music. Every year RCA 
prods someone from its country 
roster into producing a conven- 
tional set of holiday. homilies. In 
1985, Alabama, at the peak of 
their popularity, put together an 
album with a spetific Southern 


focus, including “Christmas in 
Dixie’’’ and ‘‘Tennessee 
Christmas,” plus banalities like 


“Santa. Claus I Still Believe in 
You” and “Thistlehair the 
Christmas Bear.” Then last year, 
they released. Christmas with 
Ronnie Milsap, with a. cover 
photo of the’ singer as a jack-in- 
the-box and maudlin renditions 
of the likes of “It’s Just Not 
Christmas (If 1 Can’t Spend It 
with You)” and, Lord help us, a 
narrative called “Christmas 


This year's 


soul, ballad ealled “Twinkle 
Twinkle Little Me.” and (can’t 
‘escape it) “The Little Drummer 
Boy “ Not to be outdone, Richard 
Carpenter dredged up enough 
more or less relevant tapes to 
stretch The Carpenters 
Christmas Portrait (A&M) on CD 
to 70 minutes in length. 

Family entertainment won't be 
left wanting this season; Disney 
Presents a Family Christmas 
(Disneyland) brings the purity of 
digital processing to Mickey, 
Donald, Goofy, and their friends. 
Unsurprisingly, they celebrate 
the holiday figures who are 
themselves cartoons: “Frosty the 
Snowman,” “Rudolph the Red 
Nosed Reindeer,” and “Jolly Old 
Saint Nicholas.” And Lawrence 
‘Welk, .with his orchestra and 
chorus, lives on in 22 Merry 
_Christmas Favorites (Ranwood), 
including every one of the 
bromides, plus something called 
“Wanna Do. More Than 
Whistle“: — is this the sequel to 

“Two Front Teeth?’ Real 
polkaphiles should note, how- 
ever, that Frank Yankovich has a 
holiday: record out too. 

I do want to mention one old- 
fashioned vinyl record, because 
it's an admirable representative 
of its genre and because its cover 
is a superb visual pun: Christmas 
Rap (Profile), a sampler of some 
of . the New York = street 
toastmasters:.° The Run-D.M.C. 

“Christmas in Hollis,” ‘also 
appears on A Very Special 
Christmas, but the other rappers 
aren't such big stars. Derek B's 
“Chillin’ with Santa” is quite 
agile, Sweet Tee's “Let the Jingle 
Bells:Rock” is inviting, and Dana 
Dane brags appropriately in 
“Dana Dane Is Coming to 
Town.” The familiar “Jingle 
Bells’ melody relates surprisingly 
well: to hip-hop rhythms. This 
probably won't have a compact- 
disc release, because the 
scratchers haven't yet perfected 
the technique of hand- -spinning 
athe little silver laser discs, 
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NEW ENGLAND LARGEST 
MUSIC STORE ALSO 
NEW SOURCE FOR 
HOLIDAY MUSICAL GIFTS 


Yamaha Guitars 
for beginners to pros 


Classic 
guitars from $9995 
(full size) | 


Steel 
String from $4 1 995 
Guitars 


Electric $ 95 
Guitars 1 29 
Limited offer: 


Buy a Yamaha HR Guitar Amp for only 
$50 with purchase of electric guitar 


Yamaha Multitrack Cassette Recorder 


SPECIAL BONUS 
$100 Store Credit 


$59900 


The ST“ Computers 


Multi Track Midi Mates 


Cassette Recorders 


Ensoniq ESQ Rack 
Kawai K3M Rack $39900 
Art Proverb $2490 
Yamaha TX 81Z $39900 
Yamaha FBO1 $269° 


¢ Programmable Analog Synth 
¢ 128 presets 
¢ Built in speakers 


Akai 612/280 Sampler 
$59995 PORTA 05 $39Q00 Yamaha SPX9 $650 
PORTA 1 $4qgoo Yamaha Rex5 
PORTA 2 $6950 


246 $1150°° 


HOT LINE Sequencers 
Save Money _ 
Save Time 
Save Gas 
2 Day UPS Delivery eh TR 505 $2690 
ee Roland TR 707 $2990 
O parking Nassies Roland PR 1000 
VSS 30 Sampler $79” Information & Price QX21 $2390 
PSR 12 Full size keys (617) 536-0066 Yamaha QOXS $4qgo 
$189° Orders Only 
_ PSR 22 programmable (617) 536-1220 
$25 900 VISA-MC-AMEX 


22 LaSalle Road, West Hartford, CT 06107 (203) 235-5401 
1116 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02215 (617) 536-0066 
1112 Boylston Street, Boston, MA (Pro Audio) (617) £36-2030 


| Instant Hit Kit Atari 
‘al 
Just add a band. ta | 
se 
Yamaha Portable _ CHRISTMAS GIFT | rere 
| Winners of | 
— Professional Audio & Musical Instruments RECORD Ward | 
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favorites 


Fooling 
around with 
computer 
software 


by Jim Mallory 


hat do monsters, spacemen, 
W football players, helicopters, 

and submarines have in com- 
mon? 

You guessed it. Each is the central 
figure in a computer game. Computer 
games have come a long way since the 
first text-only games in which the player 
typed in commands to LOOK AROUND, 
GO NORTH, or whatever, and the com- 
puter responded with typed information. 
Next came the arcade-type games, the 
best-known example of which is Pacman 
(and Ms. Pacman). Today’s computer 
games have excellent animation and 
sophisticated graphics displays, which 
allow the player to see in detail the play 
situation. 

If you haven't played a computer game 
yet, you may be surprised to learn that 
many of the games in the stores today are 
for adults as well as kids. And many of 
today’s games have an _ educational 
motive, even if it is subtle. Microsoft 
Corporation's Flight Simulator, a game 
that presents the player with the view a 
pilot would see through a plane’s wind- 
shield, is frequently used by amateur 
pilots to sharpen their flying skills. Flight 
Simulator has a number of different 
geographical locales that the “pilot” can 
select as he practices navigational tech- 
niques over various landscapes and 
landing approaches into metropolitan 
airports around the world. The instru- 
mentation and visual perspective re- 
spond as the plane banks and turns or as 
air speed changes. Sublogic Corporation 
offers Jet, a flight-simulation program 
using supersonic land- and carrier-based 
jet fighters to participate in landings, 
aerial dogfights and weapons strikes. It 
is interesting that these programs are re- 
alistic enough that they are listed in soft- 
ware catalogs as transportation industry 
programs rather than as games. If you 
don’t pull back on the stick, you may 
crash one of these expensive airplanes, 
but you'll always walk away to fly 
another day. And in Chuck Yeager’s Ad- 
vanced Flight Trainer you will learn to 
fly 14 different aircraft, ranging from 
World War I biplanes to experimental 
jets. 

If your fantasies include being a 
swashbuckling pirate, Pirates! from 
Micro Prose turns you into a 17th- 
century privateer on the Spanish Main. 
Sailing your ship, battles on land and sea, 
sword fights, bargaining with merchants, 
and negotiating with government of- 
ficials all test your abilities, and there are 
romance and intrigue in foreign ports. 
And what pirate wouldn't try to find the 
buried treasure? 

For big and little sports fans a wide 


baseball, basketball, tennis, golf, boxing, 
ice hockey, drag racing, and even pin- 
ball. The Street Sports Series from Epyx 
gives us Street Sports Basketball, which 
has you picking three players from 
among 10 neighborhood kids, each with 
a different degree of ability — some are 
great shooters and some can’t hit the 
backboard from 10 feet away. Sounds 
just like the guys we played with when 
we were in junior high, doesn’t it? Vari- 
ous locales are provided (alleys, play- 
grounds, parking lots), but as Epyx’s 
promotional material reminds us, don’t 
dribble in the oil slick! The Street Sports 
Series even offers split-screen views of 
the action from above and up close. 

Gamestar offers GFL Football, with a 
perspective from inside the ball carrier's 
helmet, animation that moves you up 
and down the field as the plays develop, 
and realistic sound effects, like signal 
calling and your own footsteps. You also 
select the playing styles of your team 
and your opponent. 

For detective mystery fans, 
Broderbund Software presents Where in 
the USA Is Carmen Sandiego? Carmen 


Border Zone, from Infocom 


has escaped from prison and is stealing 
America’s treasures. Even the cracked 
Liberty Bell isn’t safe. Your assignment, 
as a detective working for the Acme De- 
tective Agency, is to stop her. You try to 
find clues to her whereabouts by ques- 
tioning people at the bank, museum, 
library, etc. You only have two days to 
solve the case. There’s also an educa- 
tional angle built in: if you think Carmen 
may be headed for a place you've never 
heard of, you can check the 1987 World 


Pirates! from Micro Prose 


decipher the clues. Once you have 


enough clues you use Interpol’s com- 
puter to get an arrest warrant. Wait too 
long, though, and Carmen’s gang will 
pull off another theft. 

There are several offerings in the 
space-mission category, including Apollo 
18, in which players become astronauts 
on an Apollo moon mission. Sierra On- 
Line, Inc., has an adventure for space 
enthusiasts called Space Quest. You are 
the janitor on the spaceship Arcada, and 
as the promotional material on the 
package states, your mission is “to boldly 
go where no man has swept the floor!” I 
didn’t get a chance to play this game, but 
that tongue-in-cheek takeoff on the Star 
Trek theme made me want to rip off the 
shrink wrap and sit down at my com- 
puter. 

Another entry in the space category is 
Last Mission, from Data East, in which 
you battle the alien armada with what 
Data East describes as the most awesome 
array of firepower ever displayed on a 
spaceship. 

For more sedentary types, Scrabble, 
chess, cribbage, checkers, and card 


games are available. Sargon III, from 
Hayden Software, is perhaps the best 
known of this type of game. It allows you 
to select the level of difficulty from 
beginner to master, and Hayden claims 
that Sargon has even defeated a chess 
master. Laptop Chess, by Mindscape, 
offers sophisticated graphics and 16 
levels of play. 

Grand Slam Bridge, from Electronic 
Arts, can provide up to four partners and 
has one billion possible hands. You select 


opening two-bids, or no-trump contracts. 
Several bidding conventions are avail- 
able, and there are three levels of 
aggressiveness. In the practice mode you 
can take advantage of hints, and you can 
set the program to prompt you only if 
your move differs from what the pro- 
gram would do. 

Word games haven't been overlooked 
by the games writers. Computer Scrab- 
ble, also from Electronic Arts, allows up 
to four players. Players participate at one 
of eight skill levels, and you can play 
against the clock (10-second to 10-minute 
options). During your turn you type a 
word, use the cursor to position it, then 
press D for a down word or A for across. 
The score is calculated and you can then 
accept it, ask for a hint, or try another 
word. The computer will challenge 
words it doesn’t recognize. The program 
is sophisticated enough to pass up higher 
scoring words for a lower score with 
better board position. 

Tyler, from Matchups, is similar to the 
familiar Scrabble, but allows you to 
change the rules if you want. For 
example, you can add _ triple-word 
squares. You can also have the program 
suggest your moves. You can select from 
16 vocabulary sizes, with the largest 
having 200,000 words. At that level the 
game will probably use words even your 
English teacher didn’t know. If you need 
a break from Tyler, you can play the 
version of Hangman that also comes on 
the disk. 

Fantasy and adventure games are 
popular with all ages. These games offer 
the player the opportunity to cast spells, 
locate hidden treasures, and cope with 
dwarfs, wizards, and other opponents. 
Most of these games have player- 
selected levels of difficulty, and you can 
even make your game character more 
capable of solving the game’s mysteries 
by building up experience levels, just as 
you do in real life. A game typical of this 
type is Moebius, from Origin Systems 
Inc. Moebius is the ruler of the island 
kingdom of Khantun, and he has chosen 
you to recover the stolen Orb from a 
renegade warlord and prevent the de- 
struction of the universe. You will 
journey through ascending levels of the 
game, each with an increasing level of 
difficulty. You may be attacked along the 
way by ninja-like characters, wild beasts, 
of “rébel “guards: tan’ get some 
assistance from the local villagers — but 
don’t frighten them away! You need to 
befriend them so they will bring you 
food, or you may starve to death. Magical 
charms and fireballs can be used to reach 
a confrontation with the warlord. 

The Quest of the Philosopher's Stone, 
by the Games Gang, takes you back to 
the year 1300, as you journey through the 
Land of the Four Elements searching for 
clues to unravel the mystery of the 
Philosopher's Stone. You will visit Atlan- 
tis, Stonehenge, Ancient Egypt, and 
Camelot in your quest. To advance in the 
game you must successfully answer 
questions from the Book of Challenges, 
which contains 2000 logic puzzles and 
brain teasers. Questions have a wide 
range of difficulty, but no special knowl- 
edge is required. The book also has 
informative accounts of the myths and 
legends you will encounter. 

Beyond Zork, by Infocom, allows you 
to create your own character, using six 
attributes: strength, endurance, com- 

Continued on page 18 
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The Ultimate 
Polaroid Exposure 


Introducing 
the most powerful portable 
on the planet. 


1 $6,299 


Hours: Mon.-Fri. 10am-6pm 


* Model 40 
The new 
COMPAQ 
your 
PORTABLE PORTABLE 386 at our 


Now, for the first time, you can 

take 80386 technology on the road. 
Whether it's home at night. Or to Tokyo 
on business. 

The COMPAQ PORTABLE 386 weighs 
just 20 pounds. But, for its size, nothing 
matches its capabilities. There's a high 
speed 20 MHz microprocessor and 32- 
bit architecture. Plus your choice of 
a 40 or 100MB fixed disk drive and 


you're dealing with another industry 
leader. We've been offering business 
people computer solutions for over 
10 years. And our experience with 
COMPAQ systems goes back almost as 
long. 

So stop by. We'll give you a first 
hand look at the latest from COMPAQ 
and ComputerLand. 


1 to 1OMB of high speed RAM. « 1987 ComputerLand Corporation. ComputerLand and The one 
It all adds up toincredible 
leader in portables. LOU COMING Compuner 
CAMBRIDGE READING PROVIDENCE 
1000 Massachusetts Avenue 343 Main Street 123 Dyer Street 
617-547-0200 617-942-1302 401-751-8290 


Hours: Mon.-Fri. 10am-6pm 


Special store hours Saturday, November 28. 
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£LSA DORFMAN AND BORIS BECKER PHOTOGRAPHED BY JOAN SEIDEL 


Photographed by renowned Polaroid portrait artist 
Elsa Dorfman 


Ms. Dorfman, whose works have been exhibited at the ICA, the 
MFA and the Fogg, has leased one of only 4 existing 20 x 24 
Polaroid cameras and has set up her studio at 955 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge. Now, you and up to nine others, including 
family, friends or even your pet can be photographed by Elsa in 
her studio, and leave with this remarkable piece of art in hand. No 
waiting for weeks to see the results. Indeed, 70 seconds after the 
shot you see the print. 


TWO EXPOSURES - $350 


Call (617) 876-6416 for an appointment 
ADDITIONAL PRINTS AND SIZES AVAILABLE 
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The new deals 


Buying computers through 
component-level manufacturers 


by David Rottenberg 


0 you've decided to treat yourself 
to an IBM-compatible for 

Christmas. You stroll into a com- 
puter store to take a look. But before you 
can say Santa Claus, the salesman’s 
technobabble of bits, bauds, and buffers 
has made your head spin. The computers 
are 30 to 50 percent more expensive than 
you've heard you can buy through the 
mail. And once you lug one of these 
computers home, it’s yours. No returns, 
no escape clauses. Sure, the equipment is 
guaranteed for a year. But if you can’t 
figure out how to use it, it’s going to end 
up in the attic until your two-year-old 
turns 10. 

Or maybe you should buy your 
computer through the mail. The prices 
are great. The computers come with 30- 
day money-back guarantees. And with 
the money you save, you can treat 
yourself to some computer classes. 

But then you hear some of those mail- 
order horror stories. Computers that 
don’t arrive for weeks. Computers that 
arrive but don’t work. And worst of all, 
mail-order companies that belly up even 
before their 30-day, money-back guaran- 
tee expires. 

Well, don’t worry. You can still stick a 
computer under your tree. There is an 
alternative. Recently, a new wave of 
computer companies have appeared, 
called component-level manufacturers, 
or CLMs. These companies import com- 
puter components from Asia, assemble 
the parts in their warehouses, and sell the 
finished product locally through their 
own outlets. For example, when Michael 
Commons, a lecturer in psychiatry at 
Harvard Medical School, was shopping 


for a computer, he bought his low-cost 
IBM clone from a _ component-level 
manufacturer in Woburn. Commons 
says, “I couldn’t afford retail stores. They 
were just out of my price range, and 
when I tried mail order, I had service 
problems. But when I found PC Genius, 
all my computer problems went away. I 
had the benefit of dealing directly with 
the manufacturer, the accessibility of a 
retail store, and the prices of mail order.” 

Indeed, component-level manufac- 
turers like PC Genius price their com- 
puters very aggressively. They have to in 
order to compete. Usually, their prices 
are as low as those of mail-order firms (in 
fact, some are mail-order firms). A 
complete 40-megabyte, AT system (in- 
cluding monitor) at PC Genius costs 
$1895, compared with $2495 or higher at 
a retail store. Yet, being local, the 
company provides many of the advan- 
tages traditionally associated with retail 
stores. “You can see our computers 
before you buy them,” says Michael 
Eastman, the 25-year-old sales manager 
of PC Genius. “Our salesmen can answer 
questions and demonstrate how our 
computers work. We can tailor a system 
exactly to your needs and install a 
computer for you, set up your software, 
and provide local technical support and 
on-site service.” 

Unlike mail-order computers, if a 
CLM’s computer malfunctions, you 
know where to return it. Often the 
defective component can be replaced in 
less than an hour. And unlike retail 
stores, a good CLM offers a one-year 
warranty plus a 30-day money-back 
guarantee. This means that if a part is 


defective (and with computers, defects 
usually show up within the first 30 days), 
the CLM has a real incentive to see that 
your computer is fixed quickly and 
correctly. He doesn’t want to take his 
merchandise back and return your 
money. 

Component-level manufacturers, 
however, are not perfect. Just as with 
mail order, some sell high-quality 
products; others do not. For a novice, it’s 
hard to tell the difference. You don’t have 
the reassurance a brand name brings. 
Nor do you have the backing of a large 
company’s warranty. If the CLM goes 
bust, its one-year warranty doesn’t mean 
much. With a brand-name product, even 
if the retail store becomes a beauty 
parlor, your computer's still under the 
manufacturer’s warranty. But as most 
CLMs make exact clones of IBM com- 
puters, this latter situation is not as 
disastrous as it might seem. 

Repairing a clone is easy. It usually 
means an inexpensive replacement of a 
standard component. It’s finding a com- 
ponent-level manufacturer that’s hard. 
As they sell mostly to local corporations 
or through the mail, their showrooms are 
located in warehouses and _ industrial 
parks. Some component-level manufac- 
turers only show their computers by 
appointment. But if saving hundreds and 
sometimes thousands of dollars interests 
you, the extra effort required may be 
worth it. Component-level manufac- 
turers usually advertise in the business 
section of your local newspaper. Three of 
the more well known companies in 
Boston are PC Genius, Unitech, and 
Challenger Computer. 

PC Genius is run by the 40-year-old 
Simon Meng. He arrived in the United 
States in 1970 and opened the 
Beansprout Chinese restaurant in Med- 
ford. In 1985, drawing on his extensive 
Taiwanese contacts, he moved into the 
computer business. Although he still 
owns his restaurant, he spends most of 
his time selling his XT, AT, and 386 IBM- 
compatible computers to local corpor- 
ations and educational institutions like 
MIT, Draper Laboratories, and the 
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Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute. PC 
Genius offers a 30-day money-back guar- 
antee on all models, a one-year warranty, 
and on-site service. For more informa- 
tion, contact PC Genius, 100A Tower Of- 
fice Park, Woburn, MA 01801, 933-8442. 

Unitech’s driving force is Phil Sego, 
33. Besides inexpensive XT and AT 
clones, his Cambridge store sells dis- 
count computer components like floppy- 
disk drives, modems, and video cards. A 
unique feature of his store is a 700- disk 
“free” software library. This library con- 
sists of programs either in the public 
domain or developed by individuals un- 
der the “shareware” concept. With 
“shareware,” you try a software pro- 
gram out first and then, if you like it, 
you mail a small fee to the program’s 
author. Unitech has four computers set 
up in its store for customers to copy its 
library's software. Before you get too ex- 
cited, though, be warned that many of 
the programs are poorly written and dif- 
ficult to use. But scattered through the 
collection are gems like PC Deskteam, a 
desktop manager, and PC File, an easy- 
to-use data-base system. Unitech com- 
puters come with a 30-day money-back 
guarantee and a one-year warranty. For 
more information, contact Unitech, 24 
Thorndike Street, Cambridge, MA 
02141, 868-5555. 

Challenger Computer was begun three 
years ago by Joe Wang. Before that, the 
49-year-old businessman worked for 15 
years as vice-president of research and 
development at Wang Laboratories 
(although he is not related to the Wang 
family). What is interesting about his 
company is that Wang is part owner of 
the Taiwanese factory that makes the 
components for his computers. This 
gives him much greater quality control 
than typical sales outlets, but his systems 
are priced higher than those of most 
other CLMs in the Boston area. His 
company sells a full range of IBM- 
compatible computers, including 
portables. Challenger offers a one-year 
warranty and, on an individual basis, a 
variable, free evaluation period. Contact 
Challenger Computer, Inc., 1 Deangelo 
Drive, Bedford, MA 01730, 275-3517. 

If you insist on buying a brand-name 
computer, some good retail stores to try 
are ISCA, in Burlington, which sells 
Leading Edge and NEC computers, and 


-the.chain.of Computer Factory stores, 


which sell IBM, Leading Edge, and 
Tandon computers. These stores offer 
low prices and decent service. There are 
also many computer stores located just 
over the border, in New Hampshire, 
allowing you to avoid Massachusetts 
sales tax. On a $2000 or $3000 computer 
purchase, the savings are considerable 
and might warrant the trip. The Com- 
puter Hut of Nashua and Computer 
Town, also in Nashua, are large, com- 

Continued on page 13 


Alternative 
plans 


I f you're interested in buying an 


Apple, Amiga, or Atari computer, 
your choice of sources is much 
more limited. This is because these 
three companies maintain and strictly 
enforce the copyrights to their own 
technology. Whereas IBM allows rival 
manufacturers to imitate its com- 
puter’s design, Apple, Amiga, and 
Atari do not. In their own worlds, they 
are monopolies. As a buyer, you are 
therefore restricted by the dictates of 
whichever of these companies you 
buy from. And you must purchase 
their computers from authorized deal- 
ers or risk losing your warranty. 
Apple computers are available at: 
The Coop (Harvard Sq., Kendall Sq., 


and Medical Area_ branches), 
492-1000; Ferranti-Dege, 455 
Brookline Ave., Boston, 232-2550; 


Sherman Howe, 2020 Commonwealth 
Ave., Newton, 965-8970; Tech Com- 
puter, 199 Alewife-Brook Pkwy., 
Cambridge. 

Some stores for Amiga are: L.C.A., 
641 Washington Street, Norwood, MA 
02062, 769-8444; The Memory Lo- 
cation, 396 Washington Street, Welles- 
ley, MA 02181, 237-6846. 

For Atari computers try: Compu- 
Club, 187 Oaks Street, Framingham, 
MA 01701, 879-5232; The Bit Bucket, 
1294 Washington Street, West New- 
ton, MA 02065, 964-3080. — DR 


THE ULTIMATE 


REMOTE CONTROL 


ASK FOR A 
HANDS-ON DEMONSTRATION 


OF RCA’S MOST ADVANCED 
AUDIO-VIDEO SYSTEM 


INTEGRATED REMOTE CONTROL 
ACTIVATES MAJOR FUNCTIONS OF ALL 
DIMENSIA SYSTEM COMPONENTS 


Dimensia is the most advanced audio-video 
system in RCA history. It’s state-of-the-art video 
combined with high-fidelity audio, and you 
control virtually every function of each key 
component from a single remote control. 


Your Dimensia system might include an Audio- 
Video Control Center, Stereo Amplifier, 
Compact Disc Player, Turntable, Dual Auto 
Reverse Cassette Deck, Graphic Equalizer-— 
and even a Dolby™ Surround Sound 
Processor. You can choose a 120, 100 or 50 
watt per channel Dimensia Amplifier 
depending on how much power you need. And 


on-screen prompts and menus guide you 
through system operation every step of the way. 


Dimensia is sight and sound brought to the 
ultimate. Come in for a demonstration today. 
And take a step into the future of audio-video. 


Dolby™ is a trademark of 
Dolby Laboratories Licensing Corp. 


For the RCA dealer nearest you, call Eastco 1-800-327-8268. Regional distributor for RCA Consumer Products 1-800-EASTCO8 
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= Technics SL-XP5 

o he compact disc, or CD, is the 
z I direct technological descendant of 
°o the 12-inch Laservision video disc. 
5 The first digital audio discs were actually 
b the same size as an LP. The CD is smaller 


because its inventors, Philips and Sony, 
wanted to tap the huge markets created 
by the Walkman-type portable and the 
car radio/cassette player. At four and 
three-quarter inches, a CD can fit in a 
standard automotive dashboard opening 
and still carry a complete performance of 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony — a mini- 
mum requirement set (so the story goes) 
by Sony’s president, Akio Morita. 

The CD is indeed small enough to 
make car players practical, and a battery- 
powered model should be capable of far 
better sound than its cassette-playing 
cousins. But can a CD player really go 
anywhere a Walkman can? And how 
does the current crop of battery-powered 
models compare in features and sound 
with a good home player? 

To find out, we tested two top-line 
models, the Sony D-10 and the Technics 
SL-XP5. We tried them everywhere — on 
foot, in the car, and in the home — and 
compared their performance with that of 
a reference-quality AC-powered player, 
both on the test bench and as part of a 
large monitoring system. Where the 
players did best — and where they fared 
worst — may surprise you. 
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The players 

The Sony D-10 and the Technics SL- 
XP5 show many effects of parallel 
evolution. Both players are slightly larger 
than five inches square, less than one 
inch thick, and weigh less than a pound 
without battery. Both models come with 
a rechargeable battery pack, a combina- 
tion charger/AC power supply, a plastic 
case, a shoulder strap, and an adaptor 
cable for connection to a conventional 
stereo system. The Technics package 
includes a pair of small, bud-type head- 
phones that fit inside the ear (about 
which more later). The Sony’s suggested 
retail price is $349.95; the Technics’ is 
$325. The units tested were lent to us by 
the manufacturers. 

All the audio connectors on both the 
D-10 and the SL-XP5 are miniature (one- 
eighth inch) phone plugs of the type used 
in portable cassette players and radios. 
At the rear is a fixed-level line output; a 
mini-phone-plug/RCA adaptor cord 
connects this to a preamp, integrated 
amp, or receiver. On the right side of 
each machine is a variable headphone 
output with volume control. The SL-XP5 
also has a switch that attenuates the high 
frequencies in the headphone output to 
tame the bright sound of some record- 
ings. 

The flat battery packs that clip onto the 
bottoms of the players are compact but 
heavy, bringing the total weight of the 
systems to just under two pounds for the 
Sony, and two and a half pounds for the 
Technics. Despite recent progress in 
miniaturization, a CD player's motors, 
tracking servos, and digital circuitry 
require more power than a simple 
cassette deck does; the only rechargeable 
batteries that will provide enough play- 
ing time are lead/acid cells. 

The plastic case of the SL-XP5 is held 
in place by the ends of the shoulder strap, 
while the Sony’s cover is loose, and must 
be removed to open the lid and change 
discs. The soft cases have either surface 
markings or a clear-plastic window so 
you can identify and push the buttons 
through the cover. 

The control layouts of two machines 
are very similar, with minor differences 
in operational details. Both players have 
a button to open the lid at the left-front 
corner; near the right-front corner are 
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ony D-10 


Traveling 


companions 
Two CD players for the road 


by E. Brad Meyer 
Sony D-10 frequency-response curves 
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FREQUENCY IN CYCLES PER SECOND 
Figure 1: The upper traces are the frequency response curves of the two 


channels, showing a 0.2dB imbalance (the left channel is the uppermost). The 
lower traces show the response of the player with (upper) and without high- 


frequency de-emphasis. 
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20000 
FREQUENCY IN CYCLES PER SECOND 
Figure 2: The upper traces, almost perfectly superimposed, show response 
and channel balance. The lower traces show response with (upper) and 
without high-frequency de-emphasis. 


Technics SL-XP5 frequency-response curves 


2 L Sony CDP-55 table-top player 
1+ frequency-response curves 
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FREQUENCY IN CYCLES PER SECOND 
Figure 3: The two channels in the response plot at the top are almost 
perfectly flat and identical in level. The lower curves show the player's de- 
emphasis curve, which has a minuscule dip in the upper midrange and a 
0.3dB rise in the top octave. 
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single buttons for PLAY/PAUSE and 
STOP, and a pair of buttons that sends the 
laser rapidly forward or backward across 
the disc, either audibly scanning the 
music or skipping to the nearest band 
break. To the left of these is a set of three 
smaller buttons used to control the 
display (elapsed time or time remaining), 
enter programmed selections into the 
memory, and turn on various modes 
such as repeat, random play, and so on. 
(The specific capabilities of each player 
are listed in Table 1.) 

The SL-XP5 has a conventional power 
switch, and when a disc is loaded the 
display shows the total time and number 
of tracks. The D-10 has no_ switch; 
pressing PLAY turns it on, like a cassette 
player, at which time the various other 
mode and display buttons become active. 


Test results 
On the hoot 

Both players will serve you best as 
portables if you follow the advice of an 
old song title: “Walk, Don’t Run.” Both 
are too bulky and heavy for serious road 
work. Besides, their sensitivity to shock is 
such that at anything faster than a brisk 
walk either player will start jumping and 
skipping in response to your footsteps. 
The problem is that in such a light player 
the servo motors that control the tracking 
have to be smaller and are therefore less 


.able to handle shock: 


The Sony’s controls are a trifle in- 
convenient to use at first, especially if 
you want to program your own sequence 
of cuts, but the automatic power-down at 
the end of the disc saves batteries. The 
D-10 also has a HOLD switch that 
disables the controls, protecting against 
accidental button pushes when the 
player is handled. This proved to be a 
worthwhile feature in outdoor tests. 

Placed inside a book bag or pocket- 
book, either player will survive ordinary 
walking or travel by bus or subway 
without skipping. They are heavier, 
bulkier, and much more expensive than a 
small tape player, and the CDs them- 
selves are harder to’carry and to handle. 
But the sound, my friends — the sound 
justifies everything. 

Of course, any such statement assumes 
that you will buy the best lightweight 
headphones you can find, a sensible plan 
once you've shelled out over $300 for a 
player. Our current favorites are the 
$49.95 Koss PortaPros, whose smooth, 
clean midrange and attractively bass- 
heavy tonal balance provide an ideal 
complement to most CDs, especially 
outdoors, where low-frequency back- 
ground noise predominates. The high- 
cut filter on the Technics makes the 
sound too dull when used with the Koss 
headphones, but with cheaper, bass-shy 
models — such as the ones Technics 
supplies with the player — it sounds 
close to correct. 

Either player will drive the PortaPros 
to ear-damaging levels before audible 
distortion intrudes, but, more to the 
point, at normal listening levels the CD’s 
well-known advantages — vanishingly 
low noise, flat frequency response, and 
rock-steady speed — were obvious to all 
who heard. The Walkman succeeded 
largely because it introduced to the 
general public the clarity and detail of 
headphone listening, and a CD is the 
ideal source. The programmability of the 
players, allowing you to choose an 
arbitrary list of cuts from each disc, is the 
icing on the cake. Expensive, heavy, and 
somewhat delicate it may be, but the 
battery-powered CD player is the Rolls- 
Royce of portable sound systems. 


On the road 
Why did we try these players in a car? 


| 
| 
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The trouble with “permanently 
mounted” car players is that they’re 
irresistible to thieves; the average life of 
an unattended car CD player in Man- 
hattan is measured in seconds. Using a 
portable instead both saves you money 
and solves the theft problem: you take it 
with you when you leave the car. 

Both Sony and Technics offer ac- 
cessory cords that let you power the 
player from the car's cigarette-lighter 
socket (the Sony CDD-120A, $36.50, and 
the Technics SH-CDC7, $45). Sony also 
sells a mounting arm and plate to hold 
the player so you won't have to rest it on 
the seat or the console. The D-10 and the 
SL-XP5 will both withstand ordinary 
road shocks up to and including mod- 
erately bumpy grade crossings without 
skipping, provided they don’t rattle or 
strike sharply against anything. 

There remains only the problem of 
getting the audio from the player into the 
car’s system. The best solution is the 
Recoton CD-20 adaptor ($24.95), a device 
that looks like a cassette shell with a 
headphone cord attached. The cord plugs 
into the output of the player while the 
cassette, which contains an equalizer 
circuit and a tape head that mates with 
the one in the car’s tape deck, pops into 
the dashboard slot. The CD-20 really 
works, giving acceptable frequency 
response and channel separation. Sony 
also offers a similar device, called the 
CPA-1, as an optional accessory. 


At home 

The first “portable” CD player was the 
Sony D-5, which sold briskly for months 
even though Sony hadn’t managed to 
import a single battery pack for it. 
Obviously, people were using them at 
home. True, the D-5 cost * 400 at a time 
when most players were $300 to $800, but 
many people still prefer the compact, 
jewel-like portables to their larger 
cousins even though the price advantage 
is gone. 

We compared the two portables, using 
both laboratory measurements and 
listening tests, to our reference AC- 
powered player, a Sony CDP-55. The 
portables exact a considerable price in 
operating convenience, and _ neither 
measures as well as the table-top player, 
but even on a large monitoring system in 
a quiet room, the sonic differences were 
inaudible on the vast majority of record- 
ings — as long as the players themselves 
were far enough from the listeners to 
keep their rather high mechanical noise 
from intruding. 

The LCD displays on the portables are 
hard to read, and the tiny buttons require 
a steady hand. Table 1 shows that the 
D-10 has more special play modes than 
the SL-XP5, but the most useful of these, 
programmed play, is easier on the 


TABLE 1 — Features 


SONY SONY TECHNICS 
CDP-55 D-10 SL-XP5 

Programmable cuts 20 16 17 
Check program during play yes no yes 
Audible scan yes yes yes 
Random play (shuffle) yes yes no 
Repeat 

One cut yes yes no 

Entire disc yes yes yes 

Program yes no yes 

Between any two points yes yes no 
Time Display 

Elapsed in cut yes yes yes 

Total program yes no no 

Remaining on disc yes yes yes 

Remaining on program yes yes no 

Remaining in cut yes no no 
Index 

Display yes no no 

Access yes no no 
Remote control yes optional no 


Technics. The SL-XP5 also makes clever 
use of the same pair of buttons for both 
audible scanning and skipping to the 
next or previous band: press and quickly 
release a button to skip to a band break; 
hold it down to scan steadily across the 
disc. On the Sony you must use a 
separate button to change the function of 
the skip/scan buttons. 

Sony offers a way to effectively 
enlarge the D-10’s buttons, if not its 
display — a wireless remote control with 
a separate receiver that plugs into the left 
side of the player. The complete package, 
the RM-DMIK, sells for $49.95 and 
provides numerical track selection and 
separate buttons for the skip, scan, and 
repeat functions. 

Table 2 and the graphs in Figures 1 
through 3 show the relative per- 
formances of the portable and reference 
players. Error correction and tracking are 
a measure of the player's ability to cope 
with dirty or damaged discs. I have a CD 
with minor damage in its outermost 
band; the CDP-55 tracks this band with 
one or two soft clicks but no skipping, 
while the SL-XP5 occasionally skips once 
or twice, and the D-10 jumps and skips 
almost constantly. 

The mechanical noise ratings are 
subjective assessments of a little-re- 
garded characteristic of CD players. 
Many early models made bothersome 
amounts of noise if you were sitting near 
them, opposing the quietness of the 
medium itself. Modern designs are bet- 
ter, but the portables, especially the 
Sony, are still noisy enough that you'll 
want them at least four feet away from 
you for serious listening. 


The upper response plots show the 
two channels superimposed, revealing 
both frequency response and channel 
balance; the D-10’s 0.2dB imbalance is 
inaudible in all but the most elaborate 
systems. The lower plots show the 
accuracy of the players’ de-emphasis 
networks. Some CDs have their high 
frequencies boosted, and must be cor- 
rected by a corresponding rolloff — 
switched in automatically — in the 
player. Of the discs we have seen, only 
Denon classical releases are now made 
using high-frequency pre-emphasis. 

The signal/noise figures marked 
“dithered signal” were made with a new 
test disc that is more accurate than has 
heretofore been available. They and the 
accompanying linearity tables show that 
the smaller players effectively compress 
the very bottom of the dynamic range. 
These effects are inaudible even on wide- 
range digitally mastered classical record- 
ings, but can be clearly heard with test 
signals and on some electronic music not 
made in acoustic spaces. The decrease in 
channel separation at high frequencies in 
the portable players is due to capacitance 
effects in the mini-phone-plug connec- 
tors, and is of little or no practical 
consequence. 

The overall results of both subjective 
trials and lab tests show that at the limits 
of their performance envelopes the 
portable players do not quite match the 
reference player, with the Sony D-10 
doing better sonically on clean discs and 
the Technics being the better tracker on 
dirty or damaged ones. The subjective 
effects of any of these errors on clean 
pressings of actual recorded music will 


TABLE 2 — Performance 
SONY SONY TECHNICS 
CDP-55 D-10 SL-XP5 
Error correction and tracking good/excellent fair good 
Maximum burst error, in microns »900 700 900 
Fingerprint test pass pass pass 
Mechanical noise good fair fair/good 
Access time, tracks 1 to 99, in seconds 3.0 5.2 13.1 
Frequency response, in dB, 20 Hz to 20 kHz +0, -0.1 +0.7, —0.2 +0.2,—0.2 
De-emphasis error, in dB +0.3, —0.2 +0.5, -0 +0.5, -0 
High-cut filter 3dB/octave; 
—3dB @ 3.1 kHz 

Maximum output, in volts RMS 2.08 1.17 1.68 
Distortion at —60dB, percent <0.8 1.5 3 
Signal/noise ratio, in dBA, referred to digital zero 

Without de-emphasis 100.8 92.9 95.6 

With de-emphasis 104.6 98.1 97.6 
Signal/noise ratio, dithered signal 

Without de-emphasis 93.6 88.6 83.8 
Channel separation, in dB 

100 Hz 109 92 89 

1 kHz 95 80 82 

10 kHz 86 60 65 

20 kHz 81 49 59 
Linearity error, in dB 

—70dB —0.4 0 +1 

—80dB +2 +3 

—90dB +0.3 +6 +8 

—100dB +1.3 +6 +9 


Technical notes 


The following test CDs were used: for burst error and fingerprint tests (measurements of the players’ ability to track dirty or defective 
discs), Philips 814 126-2; for de-emphasis error plots and access time, Denon 38C39-7147; for separation, Technics SH-CD001; for 
linearity, signal/noise, distortion, CBS CD-1. Measurements were made with the Ivie %-octave spectrum analyzer and sound level meter. 

Players tested: Technics SL-XP5 #AE7522G535; Sony D-10 #183229. Source: manufacturer's loan. Reference player: Sony CDP-55 


#802390. 


be tiny. The bottom line: if the rest of 
your system cost $5000 or more, you 
probably already have a favorite CD 
player; if not, you can buy and use either 
of these portable players with the fore- 
knowledge that it'll sound fine. a) 


Computers 


Continued from page 8 

petitively priced stores with good re- 
putations. (ISCA, 54 Middlesex Turn- 
pike, Burlington, MA 01803, 229-0100; 
Computer Factory, 991 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02138, 
661-4520; Computer Hut, 101 Elm Street, 
Nashua, NH 03060, (603) 889-7625; 
Computer Town, 436 Amherst Street, 
Nashua, NH 03063, (603) 883-1212.) 

You can also buy software inexpen- 
sively without bothering with mail order. 
Staples, in Brighton, is a wholesale 
office-supply outlet that sells computer 
software at or near mail-order prices. 
Although it stocks only the most popular 
products, it has a 24-hour order hotline 
on over 2000 titles. If ambiance and 
service are of major concern, Staples is 
not for you. The store is set up like a 
supermarket: everything is self-serve. 
But as software manufacturers usually 
provide their own technical support via 
telephone, you don’t need to rely on 
knowledgeable sales help. Like most 
businesses that sell software, Staples 
does not accept returns on opened 
packages. If you would like to try out a 
program before you buy it, call the 
manufacturer. Most software developers 
will mail you a free demonstration copy 
of their product. Staples also sells a wide 
range of inexpensive computer supplies 
like computer paper, floppy disks, and 
printer ribbons. (Staples, 1660 Soldiers 
Field Road, Brighton, MA 02135, 
254-3351.) 

Boston also offers one of the best and 
least expensive places to learn about 
computers: the Boston Computer Socie- 
ty. It is the oldest and largest computer 
user group in the US. Jonathan 
Rotenberg, the 24-year-old president and 
founder of the BCS, says, “We're a great 
place to learn about the different ways 
you can use personal computers and get 
very unbiased information on all the 
different products that are available. 
We're completely nonpartisan and our 
only goal is to educate people. There’s 
really nothing else like it. We have 
workshops for beginners on all different 
kinds of topics.” 

In addition to offering computer 
classes for beginners, intermediates, and 
experts, the Boston Computer Society 
has a large library, membership dis- 
counts from nearly 500 companies, and 
monthly meetings where you can meet 
the society’s most valuable resource: 
other computer users who are almost 
always willing to help you solve a 
computer problem. Among its 20,000 
members are some of the most famous 
names in the computer industry, includ- 
ing Mitch Kapor, the founder of Lotus, 
Dan Bricklin, the creator of VisiCalc, and 
Stewart Alsop, computer analyst and 
author. A year’s membership in the BCS 
is $35. Contact the Boston Computer 
Society, 1 Center Plaza, Boston, MA 
02108, 367-8080. 

But if it’s 3 a.m., you've got a paper due 
the next day, and you can’t get your 
software to work with your printer, your 
only hope is Russ Walter. He is a truly 
unique Boston resource. He answers 
computer questions 24 hours a day, for 
free. He holds degrees from Dartmouth 
and Harvard and was a founding editor 
of Personal Computing magazine. About 
his unusual predilection for answering 
the phone at all hours, Walter says, 
“Sometimes with just a couple of 
minutes of my time, I can save somebody 
else many hours of their time . . . it comes 
from my ‘60s background of just trying to 
be helpful. What often happens is that 
someone will call me up in the middle of 
the night, and when I say, ‘Hello, this is 
Russ Walter,’ they say, ‘Is Russ Walter 
there?’ and I say, ‘This is Russ Walter,’ 
and they say, ‘Oh, I thought you were a 
machine,’ and I say, ‘No, I'm a person.’ 
People are always surprised that some- 
one actually does answer the phone.” 
Russ Walter also teaches weekend com- 
puter courses and is the author of The 
Secret Guide to Computers, a self-pub- 
lished introduction to personal comput- 
ing. Russ Walter, 22 Ashland Street, 
Somerville, MA 02144, 666-2666. 

Continued on page 18 
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“With me, simpler is better. 
Just like my Canon Personal 
Cartridge copiers. 

They're easy to maintain. 
Easy to afford. 

They copy in 6 easy-to-change 
colors. And my new PC-25 
even reduces and enlarges. 

Makes copies on legal size, too. 
All of which makes life a lot 


simpler for a busy guy like me.’ 


m | 
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Canon PC-25. Small in size and price but 
big in features, the new PC-25 can 
reduce by 67% or 78% and 

enlarge to 120%. It makes eight copies a 
minute. From originals as big as 10” x 14.” 
It even makes copies as small as 

business card size up to legal size. 


Canon PC-10. Compact. Affordable. Perfect for even the smallest 
,. businesses. So simple to use, there’s not even a copy start switch. 

i Just position your original and feed in the paper of your choice 

for crisp, clear copies in seconds. 


—S Canon PC-20. All the convenience of the PC-10 plus automatic 
ee ee paper feeding for eight beautiful copies a minute. The handy 


paper cassette holds up to 100 sheets so you can make multiple 
copies at the touch of a button. 


Canon PC Cartridges. Choose from six colors; black, brown, 
blue, light blue, red and green. PC Cartridges not only make 
copies more colorful, they make your copier virtually service-free! 


» Personal Cartridge Copying, Plain and Simple.” 


1-800-327-8268 


for the Canon dealer 


PERSONAL COPIERS nearest you. 
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Holiday Bonus Club 
“Our Special Bonus Club Membership” 


...IS yours FREE when you buy any 35mm ,110 or disc cameras at 
Underground for yourself or to give as a gift! 
The Club gives you 7 bonuses including an extended return 
policy (until Feb. 1, 1988), A FREE magazine, 5 months of special 
processing deals and much more. 
See stores for details. 


lens shown 
Solid, Reliable, Easy pene 
to use! 


e 3-step LED metering 


and 
iso available BS 
other lenses at sale Pp Cameras 


Flash for Minolta 
Maxxum 


36 muy 


Underground Camera stores 

Boston 659 Boylston St (617)266-8931 ¢ Boston 34 Bromfield St (617)426-7811 © Boston Pru 
Center (617)266-5000 ¢ Cambridge Harvard Sq., 38 JFK St (617)492-2020 « Cambridge101 First St 
(617)547-4646 @ Braintree So. Shore Plaza (617)843-7787 © Brockton Westgate Mall (617)580-0128 
© Burlington Burlington Mall (617)273-2927 ¢ Danvers Endicott Sq (617)777-4474 @ Hanover 
Hanover Mall (617)828-5432 ¢ Hyannis Cape Cod Mall (617)771-0657 ¢ Medford Meadow Glen 


the track 
stage eve 


30 
Self-timer puts (reg. $149.97) tield 
Uto ds 

45-70mm 1/3.5 Zoom Lens Brewing ang $29.97 mpus 
x 
| Sual Range Auto Flas 08h ang vow at 1000 olymp 
; e Bounce flash head on Date Ba yds 7 OmMPC 
Auto light lus ©9ative i date $49.9 Olympus 
(reg. $32. em Case Play 7.15 x35 Zoom ith Oly _ 
3 - 000 w 
Rugged Fitted Syst 5-Year exteng 50mm f/1.8 in any lighting situation! 
ds a 
whole package just ( $79.97 Perfectly correct exposure 
This w 7x35 wide Angle automatically se correct film aperture-pronty 
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Carrot Flashes 


200A flash head for natural effect 
onges with check light 


$3297 
Thyristor circuitry reduces recycle time 


2 effective UP to 40 feet 
$4997 


680T 


® Top of the line strobe 
® Zoom. swivel. boun 
Thyristor circuitry 
© 3 auto ranges 


* Up to 70 feet manual ratio settings $699” 


Plus 
Mail.; 


se binoculars 
an take along to 
stadium. On 

nt or any scene 
o bring close! 


All-purpo 
that you © 


you want t 
of view at 1000 
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inoculars 
525’ tield ot view at 


1000 yds 


& Lens 


39.97 Camera 


(lens shown 
optional) 


® Built-in precise auto focus 

© Automatic multi-program 
selection 

® Auto film handling system 

© Auto flash 

® Minolta 2 year limited 
warranty 


Available with 50mm lens at 
special savings 


on me 


ERA 


e Newburyport 45 Storey Ave. (617)462-5512 © N. Dartmouth 317 State Rd (617)994-3288 

© Norwood 858 Providence Hwy (617)769-0210 ¢ Saugus Saugus Plaza (617)233-4701 ¢ Somerville 
Assembly Sq (617)666-5800 ¢ Swansea Swansea Mall (617)679-6461 © Waltham 858A Lexington St 
(617)899-9702 © Worcester 7 Neponset St. (617)852-8105. 

Also stores in: NH - Nashua , Newington, N. Conway, Salem; NY - Albany; ME - So. Portland; 

CT -Waterford: NY - Albany: VT - S. Burlington 


Mal! (617)396-0530 @ Natick Rte. 9 at Oak St (617)653-1130 © Natick Natick Mall (617)653-3437 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


FREE 


ARTSLIDES 


for Visual Artists who are 
Asian, Black, Hispanic and Native American 


DEADLINE: December 18, 1987 


Categories: Painting, Sculpture, Drawing, 
Printmaking, Crafts 


Artist 
Foundation 


Contact: Alan West 


Technical Assistance for 
Professional Services (TAPS) 

The Artists Foundation 

10 Park Plaza, Boston, MA 02116 

(617) 227-ARTS 


Funded by the Massachusetts Council on the 
Arts and Humanities, a state agency 


FRANK O'CONNELL 


COMPACT-DISC 
REVIEWS 


Portrait 


of the Great 
American Investor 


She’s never in one place for long. Wherever the 
story takes her, she'll go. She invests her time in her 
work and her money in U.S. Savings Bonds. 

People everywhere are discovering that Bonds have 
changed. When held five years or more, Bonds pay 
competitive rates, like money market accounts. 
They’ re also free from state and local income tax. 


Find out more, call 1-800-US-BONDS. 


& 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


THE GREAT AMERICAN INVESTMENT 


Bonds held less than five years earn a lower rate. 


A public service of this publication. 
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Sketches of Spain, Miles Davis. 
CBS Columbia Jazz Masterpieces 
series, CK 40578 (a remastering of a 
previous release, CK 08271). Play- 
ing time: 41 minutes, 36 seconds. 

The review of the earlier re- 
lease of this work was written for 
the Phoenix in February 1984. At 
the time I castigated CBS for 
shoddy packaging because the 
booklet bore nothing but the 
titles of the songs, but I praised 
them for copying the master tape 
straight, with no attempt to 
“clean up” the sound. Now 
comes the reissue, complete with 
liner notes by Nat Hentoff and 
timings for the songs, and sure 
enough, they’ve added equal- 
ization for overall tonal balance, 
noise gating to remove tape hiss, 
and artificial reverberation over 
everything. 

The argument about this sort of 
processing is similar to the one 
now raging about colorization of 
old movies. The results in this CD 
are not entirely negative; the 
equalization is well chosen, nice- 
ly fattening up the thin sound of 
the earlier release and mini- 
mizing the distortion in the loud 
brass passages. 

But the noise gating, which 
cuts the highs at low levels to 
eliminate tape hiss, is another 
story. It actually removes entire 
instruments (like the soft brush 
strokes on the cymbal at 6:00 of 
cut 1), and in quiet passages the 
deadening of the top octave (the 
basses at 8:31 of cut 1 have lost all 
their rosiny quality) is worse than 
the hiss in the unaltered version. 
The digital reverb, which can be 
heard throughout but is un- 
masked most completely at the 
end of cut 1, is further un- 
welcome tampering. The original 
studio chosen for the job was 
pretty dead; why not respect the 
producer’s choice and leave it 
that way? 

It’s a shame the producers of 
the new version couldn’t just 
equalize the tape a bit and let it go 
at that. The new release isn’t 
awful, and the music holds up 
well as always, but if you can find 
it you should buy the earlier one 
and turn down the treble a bit. 
Meanwhile, check out the RCA 
Bluebird Treasury CDs, where 
tampering is kept to a minimum. 

— E. Brad Meyer 


Cloud About Mercury, David 
Torn. ECM 1322. Playing.time: 45 
minutes. 

David Torn is an insane per- 
son. Oh, that’s not a pejorative in 


J}. any sense of the word. It’s a just a 


BRUCE HILLIARD 


way of explaining that the music 
he comes up with could not 
possibly be the product of a sane 
mind. Brilliant, but not sane. 

Torn is a guitarist from New 
York who burst on the inter- 
national scene about a year ago 
with a killer European tour, and 
more recently did a highly suc- 
cessful swing around the East 
Coast. Like most overnight sensa- 
tions, he’s been working hard for 
years, collaborating with and 
backing up musicians like Don 
Cherry, Jan Garbarek, and David 
Sylvian. But it is as leader of the 
band Cloud About Mercury, 
which consists of players here- 
tofore better known than he, that 
he has been catapulted into the 
jazz spotlight. 

Torn’s playing style is what 
one would imagine Hendrix’s to 
be like today, had he spent the 
‘70s jamming with John 
McLaughlin and Jeff Beck. It’s 
alternately languidly soaring and 
screamingly frenetic, always 
loud, and takes much advantage 
of delay lines, triggering devices, 
distortion boxes, and various 
other electronic sound manglers 
that Jimi would have loved. 

On this disc Torn’s accomplices 
are Mark Isham on trumpet, a gig 
far removed from the pastoral 
stuff he’s done for Windham Hill; 
veteran British rock drummer Bill 
Bruford, who incorporates a huge 
variety of non-percussive-sound- 
ing electronically triggered de- 
vices into his setup; and bassist 
and Chapman Stick-ist Tony 
Levin, like Bruford a former 


member of King Crimson. 

The sound is high-energy jazz- 
rock, very far out but not at all 
tough to listen to, the type of stuff 
that should have grown out of 
the fusion movement, but didn’t 
because there were too many 
egos in the way. The band is 
tight, and the distinction between 
the band members tends to get 
blurred by the electronics, so you 
never know if a riff is being 
played by the drummer, the bass 
player, the guitarist, or even a 
sequencer. It makes for a seam- 
less, overwhelming, gut- 
wrenching, and beautiful listen- 
ing experience. 

A disc to listen to very loud, 
preferably while lying down, 
staring up at the ceiling, saying 
frequently to yourself, “Oh, 
Wow!” 

— Paul D. Lehrman 


My Goals Beyond, Mahavishnu 
John McLaughlin. Rykodisc 
RCD10051. Playing time: 41 
minutes, 12 seconds. 

In between Bitches’ Brew and 
the Mahavishnu Orchestra, John 
McLaughlin produced this gem 
of an album for Alan Douglas’s 
label. It was the beginning of his 
infatuation with Sri Chinmoy, 
and the end of the acoustic guitar 
as his primary instrument. Later, 
he would swear off gurus and go 
back to acoustic music, but that’s 
another review. 

One whole side of the album 
consists of guitar duets in which 
McLaughlin handles both parts, 
aided sporadically by subtle (un- 
credited) percussion touches. The 
tunes include several originals, as 
well as the Mingus standard 
“Goodbye Pork Pie Hat,” and 
Miles’s ‘Blue in Green.” They are 
some of the loveliest, most ex- 
quisitely played, deeply felt in- 
strumental pieces you'll find any- 
where, and it’s a real joy to hear 
them again. The sound is close- 
miked, occasionally a little rough 
by some standards, but then 
McLaughlin could be a rough 
player, and it works very much to 
the music’s advantage. 

The other side (which was the 
first side on the LP — the CD has 
the order reversed) contains two 
longer jams that involved the 
talents of such well-known (or 
soon-to-be-well-known) musi- 
cians as Charlie Haden, Dave 
Liebman, Airto Moreira, Jerry 
Goodman, and Billy Cobham. Of 
the dozens of long, unstructured 
free improvisations recorded by 
many jazz artists during this 
period, these stand the test of 
time better than most. Helping 
out is the presence of a tabla and 
a tamboura, which were so much 
in fashion ‘at the time that they 
were clichés, but still work very 
well. Especially when set against 
Liebman’s hyperactive soprano 
sax, the Indian instruments lend a 
welcome, peaceful contrast. 

Ryko has done a fabulous job 
of preserving the original sound, 
and except for the lack of vinyl 
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noise. the CD is indistinguishable 
from the LP. They've even in- 
cuded in the accompanying 
booklet the poems by 
McLaughlin and his guru that 
appeared on the original jacket, 
which were so embarrassing (at 
least to me) at the time, but 
somehow don’t seem so bad 
.today — especially with lines like 
“After silence, that which comes 
nearest to expressing the inex- 


pressible is music.” 
PDL 


CD singles arrive! 

As we go to press, Massachu- 
setts’s own Rykodisc has released 
the very first commercially avail- 
able CD single, an adorable little 
three-inch disc featuring three 
remixed and remastered cuts 
from upcoming Frank Zappa 
album reissues. They include 
“Lucille Has Messed My Mind 
Up,” from Joe’s Garage, ‘I’m Not 
Satisfied,” from Ruben & the Jets, 
and the glorious ‘Peaches En 
Regalia,” from Hot Rats. one of 
Zappa's very best efforts. 

The disc is packaged in a 
(peach-colored) three-by-three- 
inch cardboard sleeve, attached 
to a 12-inch piece of cardboard 
designed for easy hanging in 
vour local record store, and it 
sells for $4.98. It works just fine 
with many CD players, and if it 
won't play on yours (many draw- 
er-type plavers won't accept the 
small disc), you cah buy an 
adaptor from Ryko for the extor- 


tionate price of 98 cents. 
— PDL 


CLASSICAL 


Percussion Music, the New Jer- 
sey Percussion Ensemble, Ray- 
mond DesRoches_ conducting. 
Nonesuch 9 79150-2. Playing 
time: 65 minutes, 52 seconds. 
During the 1970s, Nonesuch 
Records commissioned a large 
number of recordings of new 
American music, both acoustic 


and electronic, Out ofthis. effort. 
came music of some'‘of the most” 


important composers of the dec- 
ade, like George Crumb, Elliot 
Carter, and Charles Wuorinen, as 
well as definitive performances 
of ‘classic’ 20th-century works, 
by composers like Henry Cowell, 
Arnold Schoenberg, and Edgard 
Varese. 

Inevitably in this country, 
whenever a record label tries to 
do something innovative, the 
leadership gets sacked, and 
Nonesuch (which is part of the 
Warner/Elektra/Asylum com- 
bine) was no exception. The new 
management was not interested 
in continuing the program, and it 
died. Fortunately, the present 
regime has’ seen fit to resurrect 
some of the more enduring titles 
of the era (after all, it costs less 
than making new records) and 
re-issue them on compact disc. 

Two of those albums, featuring 
percussion music under the baton 
of Raymond DesRoches, - are 
combined on this disc. (One not 
particularly interesting piece was 
omitted to get both LPs to fit.) 
DesRoches is one of the god- 
fathers of modern percussion 
music, and he has trained several 
generations of frighteningly good 
players at various conservatories 
in the New York area. His 
crackerjack New Jersey Per- 


cussion Ensemble provided some, 


of the more entertaining concerts 
in the ‘area during my college 
days, and the sight of a dozen 
muscle-shirted grad students fac- 
ing five tons of — assorted 
noisemaking hardware always 
gave me a thrill. 

DesRoches and his minions 
play the daylights out of. the 
works here, including Varése’s 
seminal Jonisation, for 13 players, 
only the second work by a 
Western composer. written ex- 
clusively for percussion (you 
don’t want to hear the first); the 
delightful and lyrical Fantasy- 
Variations by Michael Colgrass, 
for a soloist playing eight 
chromatic drums and an ensem- 


ble handling some 30 other © . 


- 


instruments; Henry Cowell's 
1934 Ostinato Pianissimo, which 
shows.once and for all that Steve 
Reich and his kind have never 
done ‘anything original; David 
Saperstein’s rip-roaring Anti- 
phonies for Percussion; and 
Wuorinen’s Percussion Sym- 
phony, with the composer con- 
ducting, which is probably the 
most -accessible piece he ever 
wrote (heck, it even has tonal 
sections). 

The recordings, although 
analog, are exceptional, with 
special care given to the physical 
placement of the unwieldy in- 
struments. The dynamic range of 
a percussion ensemble is 
probably greater than any other 
musical group, including a sym- 
phony orchestra: you'd expect it 
would get loud, but also, when 
the score calls for things like 
rubbing a snare drum brush over 
the keys of a vibraphone, the 
music gets mighty soft. The 
engineers have captured the full 
range well, with but a hint of tape 
hiss to clue you in on the original 
recording medium. 

The best news about this re- 
lease is that we finally have a 
recording on CD of a work by 
Varese, certainly one of the 
greatest composers of the cen- 
tury. If any modern composer 
deserves to be heard digitally it is 
he, and it’s a scandal that the 
most well-known recordings of 
his works are sloppy, badly 
prepared readings trom the early 
‘60s on Columbia. Now maybe 
Nonesuch will re-issue its superb 


‘collection of smaller- 


ensemble works conducted by 
Arthur Weisberg, recorded 
around the same time as these 
pieces. Perhaps even CBS will be 
convinced to dust off its masters 
of Boulez conducting the com- 
poser’s orchestral works during 
his tenure with the New York 
Philharmonic (in quad, yet). 

The bad news is that, of all the 
hundreds of compact discs that 
have graced my player, this 1s the 
first to have dropout problems so 


serious’ as’ to make» the’ 


unlistenable. A CD dropout ts not 
like a record pop — a pop 
happens on top of the music, and 
is always in the same place. ACD 
error is a small, but extremely 
obnoxious disconcerting 
black hole: all of a sudden, there's 
nothing there tor a moment. CD 
errors also move around; because 
players constantly try to correct 
errors, exactly where they will 
fail to: do so will be in different 


places at different times. Visual — 


inspection of the disc shows a 
minor scratch in the surface, but 
not one big enough to account for 
the two-holes-a-minute dropout 
rate. Perhaps there are invisible 
bubbles in the lacquer that are 
interfering with the laser — | 
don’t know. I do know, however, 
that Warner has in the past made 
sure that Nonesuch’s LPs were 
pressed on’ the cheapest, noisiest, 
shittiest vinyl they could find, 
and it seems, against all odds, 
they've actually managed to con- 
tinue that policy into the age of 


CDs. 
— PDL 


Beethoven: Overtures. 
Philharmonia Orchestra, Otto 
Klemperer conducting. EMI 
C€DC7 47190: Playing time: 65 
minutes. 

This disc is fascinating on two 
counts. First, by presenting all 
four- of the overtures that 
Beethoven ‘wrote for the opera 
Fidelio (the final Fidelio overture 


‘plus the three Leonore over- 


tures), it affords.an educational 
glimpse into the compositional 
process, as Beethoven experi- 
ments. with the selection and 
combination of various themes 
until. a truly satisfying form 
emerges — the Leonore Overture 
No. 3,.a magnificent little 14- 
minute symphony. As a bonus, 
the disc. also includes fine per- 
formances of the: overtures Cor- 
ioljan’ and Consecration of the 
House, the latter an unjustly 
neglected work that Klemperer 
Continued on page 18 
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Continued from page 17 
presents with nice swagger and 
architectural strength. 

Second, these recordings, orig- 
inating between 1959 and 1964, 
sound about 10 years newer — 
with considerable dynamic 
range, low hiss, and (especially in 
the Leonore overtures) trans- 
parent stereo imaging. The sound 
may not have all the power and 
crisp detail of a modern digital 
recording, but it exemplifies why 
the CD is the most important 
innovation in hi-fi since stereo: it 
lets us hear the important record- 
ings of the past far more clearly 
than we did when they were first 
released. Happily, EMI's engi- 
neers haven't tried to “improve” 


the sound. 
— Peter W. Mitchell 


Copland: Billy the Kid; Rodeo 
(complete). St. Louis Symphony, 
Leonard Slatkin conducting. 
EMI/Angel CDC7 47382. Playing 
time: 55 minutes. 

These are excellent per- 
formances and fine recordings, 
not of the oft-recorded concert 
suites but of the complete ballet 
scores. The only drawback of this 
disc is that, while the four sec- 
tions of Rodeo are assigned indi- 
vidual tracks, Billy the Kid is 
presented as a single half-hour 
track, with neither track nor 
index numbers for its 13 sections. 

Audiophiles who argue the 
alleged merits of digital versus 
analog output filters in CD play- 
ers ought to be reminded that 


nearly all of the CDs on the. 


market were recorded through 
analog anti-aliasing filters having 
large amounts of high-frequency 
phase shift. The real benefit of 
digital filtering in CD players 
may not be realized until CDs are 
mastered with phase-linear re- 
corders. This disc could serve as a 
test case for that idea: it was 
recorded using a JVC DAD-900, 
which, unlike the ubiquitous 
Sony PCM-1630 digital recorder, 
has phase-compensated input 
filters. In the past I have not 
heard any consistent difference 
between CD players using analog 
filters and those using digital, but 
in one brief comparison using 
this disc the player with digital 
filtering did sound better. 


— PWM > 
Verdi: Requiem. Royal’ 
Philharmonic Orchestra and 


Chorus, Carlos Paita conducting. 
Lodia CD772/3 (two CDs). Total 
playing time: 84 minutes. 

I know little about Lodia except 
that it is based in Geneva, Switz- 
erland, and even less about 


independent 


Carlos Paita, but he does know 
how to conduct. This is a good 
performance, with particularly 
fine singing by the soloists (in- 
cluding Heather Harper and 
Josephine Veasey) and a splendid 
chorus. Still, this set goes in the 
Not Recommended pile for three 
reasons: 1) despite the “digitally 
processed” label, it is a mediocre 
1975 analog tape recording that is 
distorted in loud passages; 2) the 
miking is multiple-mono, with 
the soloists and orchestra sec- 
tions isolated in their own spaces 
rather than occupying a single 
stereo stage; 3) with barely over 
40 minutes per CD, it is a poor 
value for the money. 

— PWM 


Rachmaninov: Piano Concerto 
No. 2; Isle of the Dead. Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Jascha 
Horenstein conducting, with 
soloist Earl Wild. Chesky CD2. 
Playing time: 66 minutes. 


Sibelius: Symphony No. 2. Royal | 
John 


Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Barbirolli conducting. Chesky: 
CD3. Playing time: 44 minutes. 
Through some artful nego- 
tiation David and Norman 
Chesky acquired re-pressing 
rights to these classic per- 
formances, which were recorded 
in the mid ‘60s by Decca/London 


_and were sold in the US only by 


mail order through the Reader's 
Digest. The Chesky reissues, in- 
itially available only on carefully 
pressed LPs, are now on CD also, 
pressed by Discovery Systems in 
Ontario, Canada, one of many 
CD production 
plants that have sprung up lately. 

Of the two discs, the 
Rachmaninov is perhaps the 
more valuable, because Wild (a 
brilliant pianist) and Horenstein 
(one of the great conductors of 
this century) achieved a rare 
unanimity of phrasing, especially 
in their use of rubato. Tempos 
subtly speed up and slow down 
in a way that is unfashionable in 
some quarters but brings the 
music wonderfully to life, singing 
and breathing. Some _per- 
formances of the concerto 
emphasize its ardent melodies, 
while other performances com- 
municate dramatic power; this 
record has both. The balance 
between piano and orchestra is 
excellent. In the transfer from 
analog tape to digital, someone 
apparently cleaned the heads 
before the third movement, gain- 


_ ing a top-octave clarity (and some 
tape hiss) that is lacking in the 


first two movements. 

The Sibelius record is more 
consistent in sound quality, but 
its age seems a bit more obvious, 
perhaps because of the noticeable 
tape hiss in its many pauses and 
quiet passages. But the per- 


formance is superb, and I am glad 
that the Cheskys have made 
these recordings available. What 
other treasures lurk in the vaults? 

— PWM 


Prokofiev: Alexander Nevsky; 
Lt. Kije Suite. Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, André Previn con- 
ducting. Telarc 80143. Playing 
time: 61 minutes. 

A decade ago Previn con- 
ducted one of the best LPs of the 
Alexander Nevsky cantata, and 
this new digital recording is 
about as “definitive” as any could 
be — excellent in both per- 
formance and sound. The ardent- 
ly modulated orchestral playing 
is complemented by articulate, 
expressive choral singing — and, 
I should add, by Steven Ledbet- 
ter’s excellent liner notes, re- 
counting the action of the film. 
The disc is filled out with a good, 
if slightly understated, per- 
formance of the semicomic Kije 
music. 

My only reservation concerns 
the balance, which favors the 
orchestra over the chorus. In 
some performances of this music 
(and in the original Eisenstein 
film soundtrack), the volume and 
weight of a very large chorus 
drowns out the orchestra in the 
big climaxes. Here the chorus 
seems only medium-size, and it is 
clearly placed behind the or- 
chestra, so it never really domi- 
nates the sonic fabric. If you are 
familiar with Russian liturgical 


. music, you may wish for a bigger, 


weightier choral sound; but a 
larger chorus might not have the 


“clarity that this one does. (The 


clarity of the sound is also 
abetted by UCLA’s Royce Hall, 
which doesn’t add a long re- 
verberant “tail” after every 
sound.) 

One minor oddity about the 
recording: in two different play- 
back systems I hear what sounds 
like brief clipping distortion in 
the big bass-drum bursts at 4:46 
in the third movement and at a 
couple of similar points later on. 


— PWM. 


Computers 


Continued from page 13 

Some final words of advice: no 
matter what you want to buy — 
whether it’s a computer or a 
software program or a printer — 
it’s probably available inexpen- 
sively somewhere in the Boston 
area. The best place to start look- 
ing is with the people at the Bos- 
ton Computer Society. That's 
one of the reasons they’re there. 
For mail-order prices, read com- 
puter magazines. That’s the only 


way to tell if a product's price is 
inflated or fair. And remember, 
although computers represent 
the highest level of man’s tech- 
nology, purchasing one is more 
like buying a rug in a bazaar. 
Keep your eyes open, your wits 
about you, and bargain! a) 


Software 


Continued from page 6 

passion, luck, intelligence, and 
dexterity. Your computer's func- 
tion keys can be set up to per- 
form frequently used commands 
with a single keystroke, and you 
can name monsters and other ob- 
jects as you encounter them, thus 
increasing the game’s vocabu- 
lary. On some computers you 
can even invoke an UNDO com- 
mand to back up one move. 
(Great if your character dies.) 
You start out as a peasant sent 
out to find the fabled Coconut of 
Quendor, which holds the es- 
sence of all magic. As your ac- 
complishments grow and. your 
skills increase, you realize. the 
magnitude of your task. Your 
quest will eventually lead you to 
the underground world, where 
monsters guard the treasure. 

An interesting entry in. the 
adventure games world is In- 
focom’s Plundered Hearts. This 
game is written specifically for 
women, and seems a little like an 
electronic version of a romance 
novel. The heroine is aboard a 
ship, which is captured by 
pirates. She is saved at the last 
minute by the pirate captain and 
subsequently faces various 
challenges as she sails the Carib- 
bean to go to the aid of her ailing 
father. The package includes a 
letter from the heroine, ‘a. 50 
guinea note from the Bank of St. 
Sinistra, and a discount coupon 
which you can mail in and get a 
copy of Cutthroats, a deep-sea 
adventure game, for only $14.95. 

In Border Zone, another .In- 
focom. offering, you «take -the 
parts, sequentially, of three dif- 
ferent characters: an American 
businessman who is asked by 
Topaz, a wounded secret agent, 
to carry a top-secret document, 
the secret agent himself, and a 
Soviet agent trying to stop Topaz. 
The sound of barking guard dogs, 
brilliant searchlights, and. flares 
in the night sky all add to the 
realism of this game. You can get 
some on-screen hints, and sev- 
eral game aids are included in the 
package: a Frobnia tourist guide 
and phrasebook, a National Rail- 
way matchbook, a_ surveyor’s 
map of the border, and a business 
card from historic Ostnitz, Litzen- 
burg. 


- Another role-playing adven- 
ture is Legacy of the Ancienis, by 
Electronic Arts. This new fantasy 
game has excellent graphics and 
puts you in a 24-level dungeon, 
with each level presenting a 


‘different challenge. Torchlight 


flickers on the walls, and when 
you visit any of the 12 different 
towns you can pick up magic 
spells, weapons, armor, and cash 
to help you along the way. You 
can even visit combat-training 
centers to build up your charac- 
ter’s skills. 

Have you ever wanted to be 
the captain of a submarine? Up 
Periscope! from Actionsoft Cor- 
poration, puts you at the per- 
iscope of a World War II attack 
submarine. You can operate in 
the Atlantic or the Pacific, and the 
tactics and authentic torpedo- 
data-computer displays were 
provided by a retired US Navy 
captain. The animated 3-D 
graphics give you a periscope 
view of the enemy ships, as well 
as the status of various sub- 
marine systems such as depth, 
fuel, battery, oxygen, etc. Anyone 
remember the book Run Silent, 
Run Deep? 

For car enthusiasts there are 
several offerings. If you ever 
dreamed of being Don (The 
Snake) Garlitz or Shirley 
Muldowney racing a dragster 
down the track, Activision’s Top 
Fuel Eliminator may be just the 
game for you. You can even 
customize the racers to the condi- 
tions of the various tracks. Soft- 
Kat Inc. presents Test Drive, 
putting car enthusiasts behind 
the wheel of five different sports 
cars. 

If you are politically inclined, 
President Elect, from Strategic 
Simulations, Inc., may be just the 


ticket to test your political savvy. . 


President Elect assumes that you 
have won your party’s nomina- 
tion and simulates the last nine 
weeks before the presidential 
election. At the beginning of each 
turn, which represents another 
week, you receive survey results 
showing ‘how different states are 
leaning. You use Political Action 
Points on national, regional, or 
state campaigning. You can make 
whistle-stops, debate your oppo- 
nent, or make a foreign trip. And, 
just as in real elections, you don’t 
know the results until election 
day. 

The games reviewed here 
range in price from $20 to $50, 
and can all be obtained through 
local computer retailers. Whether 
your interest is fantasy, adven- 
ture, space, romance, cards, or 
board games, there is a computer 
game for you. Now if Santa Claus 
will read ,my Christmas list 
carefully, he will see that I would 
love to have.... 
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IF YOU'RE THE 
VICTIM OFA 


agency immediately to prevent others from 
being victimized. BUT, when you undertake 
this responsibility, you as a victim are entitled 
to certain rights. 
1. A right to be treated with dignity and com- 
2. A right to protection against intimidation 
from your attacker. 
3. A right to information about the progress of 
A right to be ink dat 
and victim compensation laws in your com- 
ity. 
5. A right to equal treatment in court, such es 
being consulted about bail, plea bargaining. 
and when you will be needed to testify. « - 
6. A right to the prompt return of your prop- 
erty if it is recovered by police. . 
BE AWARE that any victimization is a trau- 
chologists have identified 


CD IMPACT — The victim feels vulnerable and 
contro! immediately after the crime. 


0 REORGANIZATION — The victim finally 
works these and contradic- 
tory feelings and gradually becomes less ab- 
sorbed with the crinie. J F 

T. ACTION: Testify in-court. Join a local 

1 ization. Talk to friends 
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and neighbors about the crime and ask them to 
. accompany you to court. Contact your local 
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for every student, homemaker, Secretary 
or executive to put the touch on. With up 
to six built-in or cartridge convenience 
typestyles to suit every purpose. 

Now, you can take it with you. 

Canon electronic typewriters are all truly 
portable - lightweight and compact, with 
a 3-way power source, including batteries. 
Yet professional keyboards and rugged 
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most expensive office models. 


Efficient as Thermal, 

fresh as a Daisy. 

Whether it’s Typestar thermal transfer 
or S-Series daisy wheels, sharpness, 
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With most functions automatic, operation 
is a snap. 

Memories are made of this. 

Ten Canon models come with memory 
function - from 5-line format to 3-pages, 
with up to eight additional pages on 
external cartridges (duplicate work has 
never been so simple!). You can even get 
a built in spelling checker, with a 90,000 
word dictionary! 

Canon does the job for you. 

With Canon, you can correct automati- 
cally before, during and after typing. A 
flip of the switch provides multilingual 
typing and carriers return automatically. 
You can add, subtract, multiply or divide 
and the 568-S hooks up as a printer to 
your computer! Canon - for your personal 
and professional best. 
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gave Kong’ Bundya 
HEADSTART computer and 
learned use itin minutes! 


(with no instruction book, previous computer 
training or help from his coach.) 


—“King Kong” Bundy 
Heavyweight Wrestler 


‘King Kong’ Bundy is no dummy. 
Once he plugged in Headstart™ there was 
no stopping him. 

He pressed the ‘on’ buttons and every- 
thing was there on the screen (he didnt 
need an instruction book). Headstart™ 
logically guided him step by step through 
word processing, spreadsheets and data 
bases, simply by punching up the keys 
Headstart™ told him to. King Kong 
couldnt believe he was actually operating 
a computer like a pro in only 23 minutes! 
Thanks to Headstart's™ exclusive Operat- 
ing Environment (using a computer all by 
yourself is as simple as A-B-C). 
Its about time the 
computer's 
built-in brain 
wasusedsothe 
_average guy or gal can 
use a computer without going through a 
mountain of instruction books. 

For all its simplicity, 

Headstart™ is a powerful and 

complete IBM® compatible system 


for under $1,000." 

It's packed with an ultra fast 8 MHz Intel 
8088-2 processor, 512K RAM memory 
expandable to 768K, two 360 K disk drives 
with built in serial and parallel ports for a 
printer and modem. Plus additional ports 
for 2 joy sticks, mouse and light pen plus 7 
IBM® slots and a hefty 135 watt power 
supply for future expandability. (Also 
included are all these free software pro- 
grams: ATI;™ Skill Builder, Executive 
Writer;™ Executive Filer; MyCalc;™ Hot 
Pop-Up™ Services, plus over $1,000 in 
bonuses and discounts for accessories 
and software.) Of course, Headstart™ , - 


isbackedbyafreelyearlimited ‘ye | 
warranty and an exclusive tnoritative 
cptional low cost WwORL” 
P WF AZINE 
extended coverage MAGEAD 
offer. ecs 
Color monitor, extra. FOF, SER 


@ 


Announcing the Worlds First fully IBM compatible 
computer thats so easy to use, it will bring 
out the genius in you. 


For the Headstart dealer nearest you, call (800) 227-3900. In California call (800) 632-2122. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

ACCESSORIES PLUS BROMLEY ENGINEERING COMPUTER MAGIC COMPUTER MARKET PLACE csi MASS COMPUTER A & S COMPUTER SALES 

65 Mt Auburn St 883A Cambridge St Route 28 1777 Main St 40 Miller St 308 Watertown St 269 Hyde Park Ave 

Cambndge. MA 02138 Cambndge. MA 02138 Oennsport. MA 02639 Tewksbury. MA 01876 Seekonk. MA 02771 Newton. MA 02158 Jamaica Plain. MA 02132 

(617) 497-0262 (617) 661-3144 (617) 394-1566 (617) 851-5317 (617) 336-5740 (617) 244-5790 (617) 524-6744 

ATLANTIC CompuTen cenren CAMERA SMITH COMPUTER MAGIC COMPUTER SYSTEMS & SOFTWARE GENERAL COMPUTER STORE MICRO MANIA SOFTWARE HAUS 

60 Washington Si 106 Mam St Village Market Place 111 Sack Blvd 680 Worcester Rd 501 Northeast Trade Center 49 Beale S! 

Salem. MA 01970 Maiden. MA 02148 North & Stevens Sts Leominster. MA 01453 Framingham, MA 01701 Woburn, MA 01801 Quincy, MA 02170 

(617) 745-7707 (617) 322-8849 MA 0260! (617) 537-1202 (617) 872-2084 (617) 932-3355 (617) 770-3899 
CEWTRAL compuTen svsvEms (617) 771-5209 

ATLANTIC COMPUTERS Heritage Mail COMPUTER MAGIC COMPUTER WORKS wesc MICRO SUPPLY SPECIALISTS 

781 Mam Sit 567 Southbndge St Route 6A & Tupper Rd 247 S Main St 23 Elm St 1135 N. Main St 

Waltham. MA 02154 Auburn, MA 01501 Sandwich. MA Middleton. MA 01949 Watertown, MA 02172 Brockton, MA 02439 

(617) 893-0040 (617) 832-3134 (617) 888-7313 (617) 777-8232 (617) 923-2299 (617) 488-2766 

ATLANTIC COMPUTERS COMPUTER CONNECTION COMPUTER MAGIC OF BOSTON COSTS LESS ISCA, INC WICHOLS ELECTROWICS 

60 Battery March St 247 Washington St 221 Longwood Ave 83 Washington St 54 Middlesex Turnpike 274 Wahconah St 

Boston. MA 02110 Stoughton. MA 02072 Boston MA Plainville MA 02762 Burlington. MA 01803 Pittsheld. MA 01201 

(617) 426-1456 (617) 341-0310 (617) 732-5074 (617) 699-6924 (617) 229-0100 (413) 443-2568 


Verdes AT Headstart Computer System is a trademark of Vendes Pacita Ine trademark of Internatwnal Business Mach nes Corp ATI SKILL BUILDER is a trademark of American Tramming international HOT™ Desktop Manager is a trademark of Executive Systems, Inc MyCak™ 
are trademarks of Paperback Software International intel ss trademark of Intel Corp Lotus®™ 1-2-3154 registered trademark of Lotus Development Corporation © 1087 Vendes Pacific Inc All rghts reserved 
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GOODWINS 


FALL SPECIAL 


$499 Reg. $619 $899 Reg. $1066 | $1799 Reg. $2009 | TURNTABLES 
ROTEL RX 830 ROTEL RX 850 ADCOM GITP-500 
Receiver offering 20 Watts/CH, 30 Watt/CH receiver utilizing Remote controlled pre-amp/tuner with THORENS 
analog tuning, dual speaker switching,| “balanced design concept” to achieve | versatile switching, FM presets. al sles j k 10% off 
and loudness compensation - high per-] superior sound quality. Features Optional multi-room remote system. ne es In stoc off our 
formance design at an affordable include dual speaker switching, station ADCOM GFA.535 a 
price. presets, tuner scan, loudness compen- 60 Watt/CH power amp, dual speaker 
] sation, and three element tone controls. stchi DUAL 505-2 
WHARFEDALE DELTA 3 B&W DM 110i OF 
British built loudspeakers utilizing oe MAGNEPAN SMG/A ARISTON @ DECK 
acoustic suspension design with a mee Gemend loudspeakers Unique panel type loudspeaker design | Semi-automatic turntable with 
hemisphere dome tweeter. Excellent | Which “surpass in sheer musicality} Panes ADCOM GFC-1E or 
tonal balance, good image reproduc- apeakers ee ee ae rformance suspended in space; the | ASTATIC MF 300 
much.” Excellent tonal balance, high — 
tion In a. compact enclosure. , full height, width, and depth of the Cartridge with elliptical stylus 
efficiency, and well resolved stereo il betieent” 
DUAL 514 imaging characterize these exceptional | concert hall can : SALE $31 
Semi-automatic, European built belt- “—* ARISTON RD-60 
drive turntable with dampened cueing,| ARISTON DECK 
hinged dust cover, and magnetic The new performance champion of the | ‘Able. Features medium mass Enigma Belt drive "Q” damping material 
idge. 4 tonearm ideal for medium compliance : ping , 
cartnidg: budget turntable class. Semi | made in Scotland. 
automatic belt-drive design utilizing i coil cartridges Q ping ADCOM HCE-2 
: material on plinth and platter. 
$799 Reg. | and revolutionary Q High output moving coil cartridge. 
damping material. ADCOM HCE-II SALE $449 
i i i idge. 
NAD 7220PE ASTATIC MF300 High output moving coil cartridge 
20 Watt/CH receiver designed with | High compliance design, with moving | ROTEL AR ES-1 
"high value engineering.” A clean flux transduction allows “moving coil" | pa 840B , 
uncluttered exterior complements the | performance in a phono cartridge 40 Watt RMS per channel integrated amp, yo ages value belt drive turntable 
expensive circuit components, suitable for use in low mass tonearms. | straight line gain design, discrete phono section. | “" sapphire bearing. 
massive power supply, and highly Reg. $350 Sale $199 
selective tuner to deliver fine RCD 850 PREMIER MMT 
performance even under difficult High performance, moderate cost CD player with} Highly acclaimed medium mass 
conditions. HAF LER ON SALE programming, skip, search, and repeat. tonearm. 
Reg. $380 Sale $299 
Reg. SALE 
CAMBER .5 PRE-AMPS ASTATIC MF 200 
These loudspeakers have an open 100 KIT $200 $179 WH ARFED ALE Moving flux cartridge with Shibata 
natural sound and precise stereo ASSEMBLED $250 $219 stylus. 
image achieved through high 110 KIT $375 $329 LTA 3 
glis' pai 
subjective and quantitative develop- S ALE 
ment program. POWER AMPS Reg.$260 Sale $169.95 
120 KIT $325 $289 Reg. SALE 
DUAL 505-2 ASSEMBLED = $375 $329 | NAD ON SALE Cassette Decks 
220 KIT $400 $359 
High performance semi-automatic Re SALE|CR | $350 $319 
ASSEMBLED $500 $449 8. 
belt drive turntable featuring ULM 280 KIT $525 $469 | TUNERS CR 2 $450 $399 
tonearm, dampened cueing, and ASSEMBLED $600 «$539 | 40208 $i98 $139) CR3 
TUNER 4155 $448 Receiver 
AKG P4 330 KIT | SR2A 
1155 $448 $319) CD Players 
High compliance moving magnet ASSEMBLED $385 $339 INTEGRATED AMP pave os om 
h artridge, made in Switzerland, 
phono cartridge, made in Swi 3125 $230 ey Pe $850 $7 
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P NEW ENGLAND’S BEST ADULT EDUCATION/RECREATION PROGRAM 
THE LEARNING ADVENTURE IS NOT THE LEARNING ANNEX 


a 


5 Arlington Street, Boston 


Get set for winter! Shake the moth- 
balls from your woolies and join us 
as we celebrate our sixth year of 
bringing you the best in adult educa- 
tion. We're offering a winter wonder- 
land of weeknight classes and week- 
end activities. Ski the slopes of 
Mount Sainte-Anne, Killington, 
Sugarloaf, Jay Peak and Mont Trem- 
blant. Snowshoe up Mt. Monadnock 
or learn the latest craze — snow- 
boarding! Learn about exciting topics 
relating to business and finance, cu- 
linary arts, real estate or careers, 
just to name a few. .. .Or join us at 
our fourth annual New Year’s Eve 
Bash at the Great Hall, featuring 
Jim Plunkett. What kind of people 
go on a Learning Adventure? People 
sharing your same interests; singles, 
couples, groups, ... people just like 
you and me! 


The Learning Adventure is not “just 
another adult ed. center.” We are the 
movers and shakers in town respond- 
ing to your interests and needs. Soa, 
don't delay. Pick your adventure and 
call us today at 262-6909 to register. 
Make this a winter to remember! 


0 


New 
Year’s Eve Party 


Prepare yourself for the most festive party 
Boston has ever seen, again. We've reserved 
Faneuil Hall’s Great Hall at the Rotunda for 
the third year in a row. This year is going to 
be bigger and better than ever. We're expecting 
over 700 party goers to be singing and dancing 
in the New Year with the “Improper Bosto- 
nian” himself, Jim Plunkett. He is Boston’s 
original party animal, and his music ranges 
from sing-a-longs to Oldies dance and party 
tunes. Our own Dancing DJ, Bill Hoffmann 
will keep you in step with the latest dance 
music all night long. Bring in the New Year 
with the Learning Adventure, old friends, and 
new friends. It’s sure to be a fantastic time! 

Party includes: 

¢ Elegant cold dinner buffet at 10:00pm 

¢ The Fabulous Jim Plunkett 

° Dancing DJ Bill Hoffmann 

¢ Traditional goofy party favors 

¢ The best location in Boston 

© Coat check, tax & service 

¢ Free coffee after 1:00am 


HOW TO 
REGISTER? 


By phone, 262-6909: 
Mon-Fri, 9 am-6 pm 

In person, 5 Arlington Street: 
Mon-Fri, 9 am-5 pm 


By mail: 
Please turn to page 14 


| Please place my name on your mailing list | 


free of charge. I want to be kept informed of 


j all special offers that subscribers to The 

Learning Adventure Magazine receive. Mail 
| to: The Learning Adventure, 5 Arlington 
Street, Boston, MA 02116. 


OUR OFFICE LOCATION IS: 
5 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MA 02116 
MOST IN-HOUSE CLASSES WILL BE 
HELD AT: 
21 MARLBOROUGH STREET 
BOSTON, MA 02116 


ARLINGTON STREET 
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41S HONOWORS 


BERKELEY STREET 


Printed in Canada 


Photo courtesy of George Pee! 


Admission: $35 before Dec 15 


courtesy of ABC Visual Communication 


$37 Dec 16 to Sellout 

Sec. A: Thurs, Dec 31 9:00pm-2:00am 
Tickets are available by calling the Learn- 
ing Adventure, 262-6909. Must be 21 or 
over. 


F 604 Casting with Herb 


Mandell 
The Inside Scoop 

So you want to be in pictures. . . movies, tv 
commercials or even network soaps. Meet 
Herb Mandell, one of New England’s busiest 
casting agents and formerly the casting direc- 
tor for “Spenser for Hire.” You'll learn what 
he looks for at an audition; how to market 
yourself as an actor or an extra; how to pre- 
pare for head shots; as well as receive resume 
and interviewing tips. You will learn more in 
this one night, than you would in months of 
pounding the pavement. This is opportunity 
knocking, open the door to a great future. A 
question and answer session will follow this 
exclusive Learning Adventure. 
Herb Mandell is the casting director for the Casting 
Company and the Weist-Barron school. His casting 
projects have included: Spenser of Hire, The Witches 
of Eastwick, St. Elsewhere and many other movies 
and tv shows. 


Course Fee $27 


Sec. C: Tues, Jan 26 7-9:30pm 
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342 Mass Real Estate 


Salesperson’s Course 

If you're interested in becoming a real estate 
professional, the first step is this course offered 
by the Mass Realty Institute (MRI). Upon 
completion, you will receive certification by 
the MRI, entitling you to move on to the Real 
Estate Salesperson’s Licensing exam required 
by state law. Topics covered will include: 
ownership, encumberances, license law, 
brokerage, contracts, financing, deeds and ap- 
praising. 

Materials are included. Make-up sessions 
will be offered. If, after completion, you do not 
pass the state exam, you can take the next 
course for free! MRI is registered by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts Department 
of Education. 

Location: Boston 


Course Fee: $139 

Sec. I: Tues, Jan 12, 19, 26, Feb 2, 9, 16, 23, 
Mar 1 7-10:00pm 
Sec. K: Tues, Mar 8, 15, 22, 29, Apr 5, 12, 
19, 26 
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477 Wednesday Ski Away 

It’s Tuesday afternoon, you're at the office 
dreaming about a weekend on the slopes... 
but you can’t wait four more days. Stop dream- 
ing! Every Wednesday morning and come 
with us to either Mount Snow or Stratton for 
a superb day of skiing free of the weekend 
crowds. We've made it easy for you: We're 
providing round-trip motorcoach transporta- 
tion, juice and donuts en route, and a one-day 
ski pass. All you have to do is get the day 
off... or call in sick. If there’s ever a good ex- 
cuse to miss a day of work, this is it. So while 
skiing is on your mind, give us a call at 
262-6909. We'll get you psyched for a day of 
fine skiing - without waiting until the 
weekend. 


Ski Away Fee $45 

Mount Snow Shuttle 

Sec. A: Wed, Jan 6 

Sec. C: Wed, Jan 20 

Sec. E: Wed, Feb 3 

Sec. G: Wed, Feb 17 

Stratton Mountain Express 

Sec. B: Wed, Jan 13 

Sec. D: Wed, Jan 27 

Sec. F: Wed, Feb 10 

Sec. H: Wed, Feb 24 

Don’t forget about our group and student 
special departures and rates. Call 262-6909 
for details. 


| 
| 


City 


($4,300 in coupons) 

Register for any day ski trip to Mount 
Snow or Stratton and get this money sav- 
ing discount book for FREE! 


4567 Mont Sainte-Anne, 


Quebec 
Vive La Difference 


Photo courtesy of Fischer Skis 


If you’re looking for our best deal of the ski 
season, read on. This international trip offers 
two days of superb skiing at one of the finest 
Eastern ski areas, cross-country skiing on 80 
miles of groomed trails, and nightlife in North 
America’s wildest party city, Quebec. 


mz Culinary Adventures 
Workshops at Newbury College 

The culinary faculty at Newbury College, 
skilled professionals in their field, offer you 
their vast and diverse culinary experience in 
these unique Friday night cooking classes. Our 
classrooms are large and spacious teaching 
kitchens which are used daily to train future 
chefs. Through personal instruction and 
demonstration, you'll learn techniques and 
receive recipes that you can bring back to your 
own kitchen. Of course you'll get to sample all 
the delicacies we prepare in this Friday night 
cooking series. 


GOURMET EXPRESS 
Learn to prepare meals quickly and beauti 


fully. You’ll learn special shortcuts to erente 
that gourmet meal in no time. 
7-10:00pm 


Sec. A: Fri, Jan 29 
RAGIN’ CAJUN . 

Your tastebuds and recipe file are in for an 
adventure as we find out why New Orlean’s 
Cajun and Creole cooking are the rage of the 
Northeast. 

Sec. B: Fri, Feb 5 7-10:00pm 
ITALIAN COOKERY 

Everyone loves Italian food. Learn the 
secrets Mama never taught you in our most 
popular cooking class. 

Sec. C: Fri, Feb 19 7-10:00pm 


CHOCOLATE FANTASY 
Welcome to chocolate lovers’ paradise. The 


world of chocolate is limited only to the im- 
agination. 

Sec. D: Fri, Feb 26 7-10:00pm 
Fee $33 per class; $120 for the series 
(includes $5 material fee per class) 

All classes are in Brookline, near the 
Green Line. Ample parking is available 
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FEATURES 


Mont-Sainte-Anne offers an experience much 
different from any resort in the United States. 
The three-day weekends we've chosen are not 
holidays in Canada, so you'll enjoy uncrowded 
slopes and long uninterrupted runs. Without 
even considering the French-Canadian cuisine, 
the fine wines, and the delicious Canadian 
brews, think about the strong U.S. dollar with 
a 30% exchange rate! Vive la Difference, Ski 
Quebec! 

Weekend includes: 

¢ RT transportation via deluxe motorcoach 

¢ Smartfood Popcorn served enroute 
© Two-day ski pass at Mont-Sainte-Anne 
¢Two nights in deluxe condo (w/ indoor 
tennis and basketball) 
¢ Free shuttle to the mountain and Quebec 
City 
Tour escorts 
Ski Weekend Fee: $185 dbl $174 max 
(This is not a misprint!) 
MARTIN LUTHER KING’S BIRTHDAY 
Sec. E: Sat-Mon, Jan 16-18 7:00am 
QUEBEC WINTER CARNIVAL #1 
Sec. F: Fri-Sun, Feb 5-7 7:00am 
QUEBEC WINTER CARNIVAL #2 


Sec. G: Sat-Mon, Feb 13-15 


2073 The “Original” 
Great Limo Race 
Faster than a Porsche turbo. . .more power- 


ful than a Mack Truck. . .able to run yellow 
lights in a single bound. . .it’s Boston’s origi- 
nal Limo Race! Get five friends or co-workers 
and fly through the city of Boston on the most 
bizarre scavenger hunt you’ve ever encoun- 
tered. With Polaroid cameras in hand (we'll 
supply you with one), you may find yourself 
taking pictures inside a dryer or a cage at the 


Grand Prize: a “Night on the Town” complete 
with 5th Avenue Limousine service, dinner for 
six, and guest passes to the popular nightclub, 
Faces. And if you come in second or third, don’t 
fret — we will be awarding prizes to you as 
well. 

This is the race you’ve seen featured on 
“Evening Magazine’, in The Boston Herald, 
and heard on Kiss 108. The key is in the ig- 
nition, one foot is on the accelerator. All we're 
waiting for now is you! 


$49pp 
Most Creative Hat Wins a Ski Trip 
Sec. L: Thurs, Feb 4 6:30-277 


@ Call our SKI TRIP HOTLINE: 972-6000, x6909 @ 7 


7:00am 
you? 
4 
a 
| 
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SKI TOURS 


CO-SPONSORED BY THE SKI MARKET . 


4044 Sugarloaf/USA 

You call yourself a ski buff...and you’ve 
never skiied Sugarloaf/USA? Then this is the 
right time to join us! The Learning Adventure 
staff knows this mountain like the inside of 
their scratchy wool longjohns. 

An unbelievable variety of trails are avail- 
able to accommodate the novice or the 
daredevil. After your day on New England’s 
highest vertical runs (Maine’s second highest 
mountain, too), we're off to Maxwell’s (rated 
the area’s #1 ski bar by a Boston reader’s poll) 
to keep those dancin’ legs limber. We're not 
pulling your pom-pom when we say this 
Sugarloaf weekend is sure to be the highlight 
of your ski season! 

Weekend includes: 

¢ Round trip transportation from Boston 

¢ Smartfood Popcorn served enroute 

© Two-day lift ticket 

¢Fri and Sat night condominium lodging 

equipped w/ kitchen (double occupancy/10 
people per condo) 
Weekend Fee $174 
Sec. F: Fri-Sun, Jan 29-31 
Sec. G: Fri-Sun, Feb 26-28 
Sec. H: Fri-Sun, Apr 1-3 
Departure points: 3pm from The Ski Mar- 
ket in Boston 
4pm from Riverside MBTA in Newton 
One free trip with every 15 paid guests. 


SKI MARKET DISCOUNT 


Save 10% on tune-ups and ski rentals 
when you sign up for any Learning Ad- 
venture ski trip. 


courtesy of David Stoecklein/Columbia Sportswear 


Tune Up: Dynatune, only $18 
Rentals: Skis, boots, poles, 
only $21.95 


X-Country: Rentals only $15.25 ‘ 
Ski Market | 
SKI FOR FREE 

We guarantee the lowest group ski 
trips prices in town. In addition, we 
offer one free trip (on most trips) for 
every fifteen paid guests. Before you 
look anywhere else, call our group 


sales department at 262-6909. Ask 
for Bill or Shawn. 
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4111 Ski Mont Tremblant & 


Jay Peak 
Stay in Montreal 
It doesn’t get any better than this. This 

weekend offers European ambiance at one of 
the finest French-Canadian ski areas as well 
as the best skiing Vermont has to offer. Two 
days of fantastic skiing and fabulous nightlife 
in Montreal, not to mention the strong U.S. 
dollar - all at an unbeatable price. What are 
you waiting for? Get your friends together and 
call us right away - 262-6909. This weekend 
promises to be the highlight of your ski 
season. 

Weekend includes: 

¢ R/T deluxe motorcoach 

¢ Smartfood Popcorn served enroute 

¢ Welcome party upon arrival 

¢ Saturday ski pass at Mont Tremblant 

¢ Sunday ski pass at Jay Peak 

© Two nights hotel accommodations 

e Learning Adventure tour escort 


Weekend Fee: $169 d/o $159 quad 

Please note: For quad occupancy, you must have 
a group of four. 

Sec. C: Fri-Sun, Jan 29-Feb 1 4:00pm 
Sec. D: Fri-Sun, Feb 26-28 4:00pm 
One free trip with every 15 paid guests. 
Custom dates can be arranged for groups 
of 40 or more 


illingfon. 
VERMONT 


4112 Ski Killington! 

Whatever you’re looking for in a ski 
weekend, Killington’s got it! Challenge the ex- 
perts crave; novice slopes for the beginner. 
During the day, conditions are almost always 
superb — and at night, there are countless 
ways to unwind (or wind-up, if you prefer). Af- 
ter work on Friday, board our bus and head for 
your condominium at Killington Village, fully 
equipped with kitchens, fireplaces and color 
TV. And save some energy for Saturday night, 
as we'll head out for live entertainment along 
Killington Road. 

Almost everything’s included: round trip 
transportation (with Smartfood served 
enroute), two-day lift ticket and Fri- 
day/Saturday night lodging in the village's 
condominiums. All at a price that won't burn 
a hole in your checkbook! If you’re an avid 
skier, or just want to be, this is a weekend not 
to be missed! 


Weekend Fee $179 

Sec. C: Fri-Sun, Jan 8-10 
Sec. D: Fri-Sun, Feb 5-7 

Sec. E: Fri-Sun, Mar 46 


Candian American Ski Week 
Week-long fee only $299 
Sec. F: Sun-Fri, Mar 13-18 


2, 3pm from The Ski Market 
in 
4pm Riverside MBTA in Newton 


Photo courtesy of Karhu Skis 


4005 Cross-Country Ski 
Weekend 
Country Inn Style 
What's better than a day away on the cross- 
country trails of New England? Two days, of 
course! Accompanied by the surrounding 
beauty of New Hampshire's White Mountains, 
you'll ski on 40K’s of groomed private trails at 
the Nestlenook Inn Ski Touring Center, and 
receive cross-country ski instruction from the 
pros (as well as a follow-up evaluation to see 
how you’ve progressed). Then climb aboard a 
horse-drawn sleigh to ride over the river and 
through the woods. . .complete this storybook 
day relaxing in front of an open fire at the end 
of a great day! What a wonderful way to make 


¢ Friday and Saturday nights lodging 
¢ Saturday and Sunday country breakfast 
¢ Saturday lunch 
¢ Friday welcome party 
* Unlimited trail use 
¢ Saturday X-country ski lesson 
¢ Sleigh ride 
Weekend Fee $154 
Sec. G: Fri-Sun, Jan 22-24 
Sec. H: Fri-Sun, Feb 5-7 
Sec. I: Fri-Sun, Mar 4-6 


All our ski trips will be leaving 
from both The Ski Market on 
Commonwealth Ave. in Boston 
and the Riverside MBTA in 


‘Newton. 


A sample of Smartfood® will be 
served en route to all our ski trip 
destinations. 


@ Register now — 262-6909. Use VISA, Mastercard, or American Express. @ 


| 
| 
| 
hew — and posh that sKi technique é 
— the same time! Cross-country skis available for | 
rental. 
Weekend includes: 
| 
fee 
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2006 Drop-In Volleyball 
in Boston, Newton, & Arlington 

You're having a tough day at the office. You 
have deadlines to meet and papers to shuffle. 
There’s only one thing to do in a situation like 
this - volleyball. Yes, it’s time to turn in those 
business shoes for a pair of Reeboks and join 
the Learning Adventure for a high spirited 
game of social volleyball. We have three loca- 
tions on three different nights: Boston, Arling- 
ton and Newton. Leave your suit at the door. 
We have nets of olympic quality, a locker room 
(in Boston and Newton) and a great group of 
young professionals. After the game we ad- 
journ to a local pub to toast the spikes and sets 
of our fellow players. The cost is $5 at the door. 
Space is limited, so arrive early. Bring your 
gym bag to work and come on down. 


Weekly Fee $5 


BOSTON 
Fridays at the Boston YMCA at 6:30pm. 


NEWTON 
Mondays at the West Suburban YMCA at 5:30pm. 


ARLINGTON 
Wednesdays at Arlington High School at 6:30pm. 


415 Calling All Runners! 
10K training 


Stop finding an excuse not to go running - 
get motivated! Whether you are an occasional 
jogger or a competitive road-racer, now is the 
time to get in shape for the spring/summer 
season of road races! Nine sessions will include 
building endurance and speedwork, stretching 
and strengthening, designing your personal 
training schedule, nutrition, and racing 
strategy. 

The goal we've set is the Boston Milk Run - 
the kick-off of the road racing season. If 6.2 
miles is not attainable by your current run- 
ning routine, or if you need the discipline of 
running with a group, join us! Training is 
made easy with group support to work toward 
a common goal. A great forum for those who 
want to meet and compete. Come dressed to 
run! 


Mary Hynes Johanson has been a runner since 
1980. She qualified for the 1984 marathon Olympic 
trials and is currently training for the 1988 marathon 
Olympic trials. 


Course Fee: $49 
Sec. F: Wed, Feb 10, 24, Mar 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 
Apr 6 6-7:30pm 


The Boston Milk Run is on Sunday, April 
10. 


Discover EMS 
Electrical Muscle Stimulation 
Save $100 and get 
1 Free Week of Visits 


Get fit fast with EMS at Impulse Fitness 
Centers. Register now and get $100 off 
any program! Plus, get one whole week of 
visits, free. 

EMS—The Facts. One 35 minute session 
produces 1,000 muscle building contractions. 
Flatten stomachs. Tone thighs. Tighten but- 
tocks. It's totally safe. Used by Olympic ath- 
letes and physical therapists for years. You lie 
back in one of our private rooms, relax, listen 
to our stereo while EMS does the work. It's no 
pain, all gain. 

impulse Does It Better. New England's 
newest and most complete EMS based fitness 
centers. Loose weight with our computerized, 


and save $100. 


custom weight loss programs. Improve your 
cardiovascular system with our complete aero- 
bic facilities, Lifecycles® Liferowers® and 
more. Achieve total health and fitness with our 
all inclusive plan. Questions? Just give us a 
call. Interested? Make an appointment today 


FITNESS CENTERS 


Monday— 


50 Mall Road, Burlington, across from the Lahey Clinic 272-0070 
57 Providence Hi “se (Rt. 1), Norwood, In Rojo Office Park (617) 762-0060 
riday 7 AM—9 PM, Saturday 9 AM—5 


Learning Adventure’s 


SKI TRIP HOTLINE 
Adline: 972-6000, then press 7 6909 
(24 hours a day) 

Direct from the Talking Phonebook 
we bring you our latest weekend and 
day trips as well as specia! discounts 
offered exclusively to Learning Ad- 
venture participants. 


The 
Talkin 


Phone 


ATTENTION TRAVEL 
AGENTS! 


Learning Adventure’s Ski and 
Rafting weekends are commis- 
sionable. We offer high quality 
trips at the lowest prices availa- 
ble. All of our trips are run by full 
time staff members. Call 262-6909 
for details. Ask for David. 


@ Give a friend a FREE Subscription - 262-6909 @ 
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872 Event Management 

If the task of launching a special event 
seems overwhelming to you, this class will 
give you the confidence and “know-how” to 
make it happen. We'll cover event manage- 
ment from concept through evaluation includ- 
ing planning, promotion, facilities and cater- 
ing, registration/reservation processes, and 
day-of-event management. We'll also discuss 
timing, success stories, common pitfalls, as- 
sessing the feasibility of your event idea, and 
maximizing your resources. 

Whether it’s a conference, an opening, a 
fund-raiser, an annual meeting, or any other 
special event, thorough planning, attention to 
detail and aggressive promotion are all essen- 
tial. This two-session course is designed to give 
you the information, ideas, and direction you 
need to ensure the success of your event. 
Ann Landenberger is a partner in Events Un- 
limited, a Providence-based event management and 
promotion firm. 


Course Fee $44 
Sec. A: Thurs, Feb 11, 18 7-9:00pm 
Sec. B: Wed, Mar 30, Apr 6 7-9:00pm 
s41 Superlearning 


If you have ever felt blocked learning a for- 
eign language, math, sports, classwork, or bus- 
iness related information, this seminar is for 
you. You can enhance and increase your learn- 
ing potential and get maximum results from 
the time you spend studying, working, 


Discover powerful new strategies to: 
© Learn faster and easier 
—" professional reading and study 


© Gain control of your time 
Improve self-esteem and personal rela- 
tionships 

Superlearning is based on scientifically vali- 
dated accelerated learning techniques such as 
Suggestopedia, right brain/left brain strategies 
and N.L.P. (neuro-linguistic programming). 

This seven-hour seminar includes individual 
testing and strategies for your right brain/left 
brain learning style and a 50 page reference 
manual. A $7 material fee is payable at the 
class. 


Systems. He has successfully trained over 4000 stu- 
dents to develop superior learning ccpabilities. 
Course Fee $59 

Sec. E: Sat, Jan 24 9am-4:00pm 
This class won't be offered again until late 
spring, so sign up now! 


821 Executive Etiquette 


Anyone who is a part of today’s conservative, 
professional business world realizes the impor- 
tance of mastering the social graces. This 
course will give working insight into the 
varied, sometimes delicate areas of human re- 
lations at work such as executive communica- 
tions, international business, business dressing 
and office relationships. Business protocol such 
as business entertaining, invitations and re- 
plies, proper forms of address and company 
image will also be covered. Executive etiquette 
won't tell you how to become an executive mil- 
lionaire - just how to act like one. 

Robin Scott Manna is the president and founder of 
First Impressions, a consulting firm located in 
Boston. 


Course Fee $27 
Sec. A: Mon, Jan 25 7-9:00pm 
Sec. B: Mon, Mar 7 7-9:00pm 
= 
956 Goal Setting 


your path to success 

Whatever you vividly imagine, ardently 
desire, sincerely believe and enthusiastically 
act upon...must inevitably come to pass! 
These time-proven principles of goal-setting 
will help you gain more control over all situ- 
ations. Creative goal-setting sets in motion the 
forces for higher achievement and a more re- 
warding future. 

In this two-session format we will cover: how 
to start setting goals, self-motivation and goal 
direction, personal characteristics of winners, 
five keys to success through goal setting, use 
of visualization and affirmations keeping 
yourself on the straight path to success. 

Handouts will be provided to help focus your 
thinking and start your goal planning. 
Bonnie Gorbaty is the president of Inner Resources, 
a Newton-based consulting firm. Her clients include 
major insurance, stock brokerage and commercial real 
estate companies. 


Course Fee $44 
Sec. L: Tues, Jan 19, 26 7-9:00pm 
Sec. M: Thurs, Mar 3, 10 7-9:00pm 
soz Memory 
Your Key to Success 


Unlock your memory powers with the tech- 
niques and systems that will help you remem- 
ber names, numbers, lists, and facts. Most peo- 
ple only use 10% of their memory powers. In 
this seminar you'll learn strategies for making 
memory easy. You'll learn to remember impor- 
tant details about clients, co-workers, friends, 
and family - and recall those facts at will. 
Don't let your memory hold you back ever 
again. 


Andrew Schwartz see course #1030. 

Course Fee $28 

Sec. C: Sun, Jan 17 10am-1:00pm 
Sec. D: Sun, Feb 28 10am-1:00pm 


The Consumer's Guide 


to the Law 


the law. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


and the federal government have many laws to 
protect consumers in areas such as: auto 
repairs, installment loans, homeowner rights, 
tenant rights, as well as special unwritten 


| warranties implied by law in all consumer 
transactions, including health club mem- 
berships. 


niles away from your health club, you are en- 
titled to cancel your membership and receive 


a refund for the rest of the membership 
period? In this course you will learn not only 
what your rights are but how to protect them. 


4 Steven J.J. 
host on WRKO, 68 AM. 


Course Fee $27 


_ Sec. B; Mon, Mar 14 
[oe C: Mon, Apr 25 7-9:30pm 


si2 Stress Management 
A FullTime Job 

Are you living from crisis to crisis? Is the pres- 
sure on the job or at home starting to get to 
you? Stress is now common for those of us liv- 
ing in the fast lane. It is an emotional and 
physical response to crises and the inability to 
resolve them. In this course you will learn to 
manage stress in everyday life. Running away 
is not the answer, managing stress is. 


Andrew Schwartz see course #1030. 

Course Fee: $27 

Sec. B: Wed, Jan 27 7-9:30pm 

Sec. C: Wed, Mar 9 7-9:30pm 


845 A Complete Course 
On Getting Organized 

Whether the problem is closet chaos or desk- 
top disorder, juggling appointments, or balanc- 
ing a budget, missing receipts or missing 
deadlines, our organizational wizard has the 
proven solution to help you put some order in 
your life. 

His routine for getting out from under - and 
back in control — are so simple and sensible 
that even the chronically disorganized will be 
instantly converted. This invaluable course 
offers expert advice on saving time and space, 
handling paperwork, keeping financial records, 
using a calendar, paying bills, and maintain- 
ing order in your life. 

Andrew E. Schwartz, former manager of training 
at MIT, has recently been featured in the Boston Her- 
ald on the merits of being organized. 


Course Fee: $27 
Sec. J: Wed, Jan 20 7-9:30pm 
Sec. K: Wed, Mar 2 7-9:30pm 


6 How to Register? Turn to page 14 for info. 
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230 Entrepreneurship 
A Comprehensive One-Day 


Seminar 

The risks of running your own business are 
great...but so are the rewards. If you have 
the entrepreneurial drive to be your own boss 
(or already are), let us give you tips on how to 
maximize your potential for success. Topics in 
this one-day seminar include: zeroing in on the 
work you enjoy, organizing, understanding le- 
gal issues, obtaining financing or venture cap- 
ital as well as forming management teams. 
Apply your newly gained knowledge to your 
present company. ..or use it to break out on 
your own! 
Mel Epstein, M.A., M.B.A. Stanford, is President 
and founder of Business Strategies, a consulting firm. 
Course Fee $79 
Sec. m: Sat, Jan 30 10am-6pm 
Sec. n: Sat, Mar 12 10am-6pm 


250 How to Start an 


Investment Club 
For Fun and Profit 

Have you ever thought about getting a few 
people together and investing? If you have a 
few dollars to invest each month and a desire 
to learn more about the stock market, an in- 
vestment club is right for you. 

This course will help you form an invest- 
ment club with your friends or co-workers. It 
will show you where to find members, how to 
get individual assistance, what kind of organi- 
zation is best, how much money to invest, in- 
vestment philosophy, and how to maintain 
interest in the club. If you decide to start a 
club, potential members can take the next 
class at 1/2 price. Material Fee $7. 


Thomas L. Hall is Director of the Greater Boston 
Council of the National Association of Investors, an 
organization for individuals and investment clubs. 
Course Fee: $27 


Sec. B: Thurs, Dec 10 7-9:30pm 
Sec. C: Thurs, Jan 28 7-9:30pm 


240 Make Your Money 
Make Money 


Is your money wasting away by simply sit- 
ting in a regular savings, checking or money 
market account? Is the bank paying you 6% 
and loaning it back to you at 12%? Maybe... 
but what are your alternatives? Now is your 
chance to learn from the professionals without 
paying through the nose for financial advice. 
This two-session course is being offered by 
money consultants who will explain what you 
can do with your money in order to increase 
your rates of return. 


Moneco is a financial planning firm in Boston. 


Course Fee $49 
Sec. d: Tues, Jan 19, 26 7-9:00pm 
Sec. e: Tues, Mar 1, 8 7-9:00pm 


1012 Sales 
The Best Paying Job in the 
World 

Did you know that the salesperson in a com- 
pany is often paid more than the CEO? If 
you're motivated, want to make a name for 
yourself, earn what you’re worth and be in- 
dependent, here's the perfect opportunity to 
learn how you can have it all as a professional 
salesperson. 

After just one evening, you'll understand 
the basics of selling and how to get your- 
self the right sales job. 

Janis R. Brubacher, President of The Creative Serv- 
ices Brokerage, started her sales career with Xerox. 
She is also Vice President of the Women in Sales As- 

Course Fee $27 
Sec. M: Wed, Jan 20 6:30-8:30pm 
Sec. N: Thurs, Mar 3 6:30-8:30pm 


262 Developing a Business 


Plan 
with Harvard Business School 


Case Study 

You can’t raise money without a thorough 
business plan. This course is a clear and sim- 
ple approach to the basic concepts and metho- 
dology of a business plan. In this two-session 
course, you will learn what information is re- 
quired and how to present it. The second 
session includes a Harvard Business School 
case study of a business plan. By the end of 
the course, you will be able to take these fun- 
damentals and develop a plan for any business 
venture. Handouts are included. 


Mel Epstein, (see course #230). 


Course Fee $44 
Sec. A: Wed, Jan 27, Feb 3 6:30-9:30pm 
Sec. B: Wed, Mar 16, Mar 23 6:30-9:30pm 


Turn to Page 14 
For Complete 
Registration Info 


201 Start Your Own 
Import/Export Business 


Enter a business where the whole world is 
your marketplace by brokering international 
deals and working both sides of the fence. Im- 
port/export is an exciting business that lets 
you take advantage of imports when the dol- 
lar is strong, and the exports when the dollar 
is weak. Industry experts estimate the smaller 
import/export entrepreneurs can net more 
than $40,000 a year. The Learning Adventure 
is pleased to bring you the most comprehen- 
sive one-day seminar on this subject in the 
Boston area. 

Whether you start part or full-time, you'll 
learn how to: 

select product lines 

*locate distributors and sales represen- 

tatives 

* organize a marketing program 

® adapt products and prices to target mar- 

ket conditions 

* arrange international transportation and 

payment 

put it all together with analyses of com- 

plete import and export transactions 

We have chosen a New York-based Im- 
port/Export wizard to help you get started in 
this fascinating industry. Mr. Weiss will also 
be available after the course for free follow-up 
phone consultations. Materials fee $5.00, pay- 
able to the instructor. Bring in product sam- 
ples for evaluation. 

Kenneth Weiss, M.B.A., Stanford University, is 
the president of TREICO, a firm that specializes in 
helping both foreign and American companies de- 


velop profitable Import/Export businesses. 

Course Fee $99 

Sec. R: Sat, Jan 9 9:30-4:30pm 

Sec. S: Sat, Mar 5 9:30-4:30pm 


Psychotherapy 
& Hypnosis 


Treatable Issues: 

* Stress and Its Symptoms 

* Personal Life Adjustments 

Habit Cessation 

Self-Confidence 

¢ Pain Control 

® Academic and Athletic 
Performance 


Andrew E. Schwartz 
Psychotherapist 
Specializing in Hypnotherapy 
(617) 783-4820 


@ Call our SKI TRIP HOTLINE: 972-6000, x6909 @ 
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220 Understanding The 


Stock Market 

Buy low; sell high! By understanding this 
period in the stock market, you'll know how to 
make a saavy investment with confidence. The 
first step is learning to read the financial 
pages. Learn about the different stock 
categories: growth stocks, bluechips, cyclical 
stocks, new issues, take-over candidates, and 
options. We'll talk about the risk and reward 
potential of each stock category and how the 
overall economy influences the different stock 
categories. You’ll learn where to get credible 
information in order to make intelligent and 
informed investment decisions, regardless of 
the amount you plan to invest. 
Tom Tate is an Associate Vice President of Pruden- 
tial Bache Securities in Boston. 
Course Fee $29 


Sec. i: Mon, Jan 11 7-9:00pm 
Sec. j: Mon, Feb 22 7-9:00pm 
Sec. k: Mon, Mar 28 7-9:00pm 


245 Mail Order - 
a booming business in 80’s 
Mail order sales are growing almost five 
times as fast as retail sales. This introductory 
seminar will discuss the many advantages to 
starting a mail-order business. Topics covered: 
selection and evaluation of potential 
products/services; strategies; mailing list; 
direct marketing copy; layout; credit and col- 
lection advice; and mail order management 
tips. You will learn everything you need to 
know to get your business off to a good start, 
and keep it running smoothly, efficiently, and 
profitably. Co-sponsored by the U.S. Small Bus- 
iness Administration. 
Albert J. Zimmerman has a long involvement in the 
mail order business for a national mail order 
company. 


Course Fee $49 
Sec. V: Sat, Jan 23 
Sec. W: Sat, Mar 12 


9am-1:00pm 
9am-1:00pm 


We now offer companies: 
on-site cost-effective 


eOffice Effectiveness 
*Time Management 
Stress Management 
Assertiveness 

©Conflict Resolution 


242 Create Your Own 


Newsletter 


If you have something to promote, tell peo- 
ple about it in your own newsletter! In this 
course we'll cover all the key elements of start- 
ing and maintaining a newsletter for your tar- 
get audience, including the gathering of in- 
formation, editing, tone, format, costs, 
marketing, and distribution. Also covered will 
be the benefits of computerized publishing. 
Bring your questions with you — they'll be an- 
swered by a successful newsletter publisher. Be 
prepared to go to print! Please note: We suggest 
you also take “Desktop Publishing” see course 
#534. 


Rick Schwartz has a BA. in journalism and is cur- 
rently a freelance publisher of newsletters. In addition 
to his involvement with newspapers and national 
magazines, Rick is the former the co-editor of "Beacon 
Hill Update” 

Course Fee $27 
Sec. C: Wed, Jan 13 
Sec. D: Wed, Mar 2 


7-9:30pm 
7-9:30pm 


534 Intro to DeskTop 
Publishing 

If you’re involved in the production of news- 
letter, newspapers, leaflets, brochures or 
pamphlets, you can probably cut costs with a 
desk-top publisher. In the first workshop ses- 
sion, you will learn what equipment is needed 
to layout and produce your own materials in- 
house, as well as an overview of the systems 
and software available in the marketplace. The 
second session will show you a desk-top pub- 
lisher in action — the MacIntosh Pagemaker. 


Bruce Jones, is a graphic designer specializing in 
design production. He is also a consultant in hard- 
ware and software packages for desk-top publishing 
Course Fee $49 
Sec. G: Tues, Jan 5, 12 
Sec. H: Tues, Feb 23, Mar 1 


7-9:00pm 
7-9:00pm 


ARNING ADVENTURE TO GO! 
‘The Learning Adventure has expanded! 


* corporate training programs. 

Our programs are comprehensive and designed to deliver results. They have 
been evaluated consistently over five years and have received 92% overall rat- 
‘ing from the forty companies and 2500 business people participating in our 


*Memory 

¢Supervisory Skills 
Effective Presentations 
*Decision Making 
*Effective Communication 


can also offer any of our other courses, trips, or events to your 
up of co-workers. Call 262-6909 and ask for Bill or Shawn. 4 


EMER ERE MERE RENE 


@ Register now — 262-6909. Use VISA, Mastercard, or American Express. @ 


805 How to Set Up and 


Market Your Own Seminar 


Would you like to share knowledge with 
others and be paid $40 to $200 an hour to do 
it? Seminars and workshops are the way of the 
adult education future with businesses, col- 
leges, and the public. 

Topics include: market identification, choos- 
ing your topic and title, getting booked with 
colleges, businesses, and public events; 
scheduling and location; promotions and ad- 
vertising; handouts and back of the room sales. 
If you have leadership abilities, presentation 
skills, and expertise in a subject, this seminar 
can get you started in this 3.1 billion dollar 
industry. Book and workbook: $8 payable to 
the instructor. 


Don Lofland has successfully created and marketed 
nine different seminars and has conducted them in 
Course Fee $39 


Sec. B: Fri, Jan 23 6-9:30pm 


213 How to Intelligently Buy 


a Business 


Find out the common mistakes buyers make, 
and increase your chances of avoiding them. 
This course examines the crucial elements in- 
volved in the search for, and purchase of, any 
small business. Explore the alternatives. 
Should you buy an existing on-going business; 
a franchise; or a partnership in an on-going 
business? 

You'll learn: 

¢ How much you should pay 

© Renewable lease strategies 

© Negotiating seller financing 

© Legal issues before and after the sale 

© How to structure a “win-win” offer 

This course will give you all the information 
to successfully buy a small business. 

David Siersdale is a successful business consultant 
specializing in all aspects of small business market- 


ing sales, and ownership 


Course Fee $27 
Sec. C: Wed, Jan 20 7-9:30pm 
Sec. D: Wed, Mar 2 7-9:30pm 
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20900 Barhopping 
Boston’s Sleaziest Bars 
By Double Decker 

A good time? — You bet! We've received na- 
tional publicity about our famous Sleazy Bar 
Hopping Tour. Even though we're famous, suc- 
cess hasn't spoiled us. We remember our hum- 
ble roots — we still go to the darkest, funkiest, 
sleaziest holes-in-the-walls we can find. Ex- 
perience the fun over two thousand Bostonians 
have enjoyed in the last three years. This is no 
ordinary barhop — IT’S A PARTY! Dress 
grungy; put on your best sneakers; and prac- 
tice your worst jokes as we embark on a sleazy 
voyage to the other side of the tracks. Have 
your bail money ready. A great way to meet 
people with no airs about them. All transpor- 
tation, cover charges, and liquid refreshments 
on the bus included. Bring five friends, you 
go free! 


Course Fee $25 

Dark Sunglasses Tour 

Sec. d: Sat, Dec 19 8:30pm-??? 
Leftover Champagne Tour 

Sec. e: Sat, Jan 23 8:30pm-??? 
Creative Black and White Attire 

Sec. f: Sat, Mar 5 8:30pm-??? 


Blind Pig Saloon 
A Special Evening of 


Dinner Theater 

Step back with us to the Roaring 20’s. The 
setting is a Speakeasy, and we've set up a 
great night of food, fun, and frolic. 

Hosting your visit will be Rosie herself and 
her Flapper girls, Ruby and Flossie. Also on 
hand for your entertainment are Rosie's best 
customers: Diamond Dorsey, the dapper mob 
boss; Louie Lou Lewis, Dorsey’s most able bod- 
ied gopher and Gus, Rosie’s soused and not- 
so-handy handyman. While the players enter- 
tain, you'll be treated to an old time multi- 
course Italian feast. But keep an eyeball 
peeled because as sure as the gin will blind 
you, there's bound to be a raid from the local 
Federal Agents. 

So grab a friend and join us. It’s always a 
“mob” scene! 


Adventure Fee $21 
Sec. I: Fri, Dec 11 7-10:00pm 
Sec. J: Fri, Jan 29 7-10:00pm 


5073 Firebreaks 
The Ultimate War Game | 

What would you do if you had to make deci- 
sions in a nuclear crisis. . .? Pentagon defense 
analysts constantly examine global scenarios 
that could lead to war between the super- 
powers in order to anticipate how the Russians 
may try to attack, threaten or intimidate us 
... now it’s YOUR TURN! 

As a high level advisor to the U.S President 
or the Soviet General Secretary ... what will 
you recommend ...? See decisionmaking as 
you’ve never seen it before. Role playing war 
strategists are pitted against each other in a 
scenario based on real world events. Get an in- 
side view of regular people wrestling with in- 
ternational military strategy ... and ex- 
perience an evening you won't soon forget. 


Course Fee $25 
Sec. A: Tues, Feb 2 6:30-9:30pm 


2333 Haunted Houses 
Spirits in the Night 

Have you always wondered about ghosts and 
spirits? Is your knowledge of ghosts second 
hand from TV, movies, or other peoples ex- 
periences? Now is your chance to experience 
the real thing through this exclusive Learning 
Adventure haunted house tour. 

The evening will begin with an explanation 
of ghosts and their behavior and why they 
have not left the earth. Then we're off to Salem 
to visit a reputedly haunted old building 
where ghost phenomena will be explained and 
hopefully experienced. We will then conduct a 
seance to communicate with a spirit or an ex- 
orcism will be conducted by your tour guide. 
Imagine the stories you'll have to tell. 


Tour Fee $39 

Sec. D: Sun, Jan 17 7-11:00pm 
Sec. E: Sun, Feb 28 7-11:00pm 
We need more haunted houses for future 
tours. If you have or know of a haunted 
house in Greater Boston or the North 
Shore, please call 262-6909, ask for David. 


621 An Introduction to Wine 

The wines of Germany, California, France, 
and Italy will be sampled and discussed in this 
informative two session class. Learn how to 
buy wines; how to read labels; the basic 
regions and types of wine. The instructor will 
also teach you how to enjoy wines and which 
wines to order when you're eating out. The 
first session will include a sampling of white 
wines from around the world and our second 
meeting will feature fine red wines. Bring 
three of your own wine glasses. 


Howie Rubin is the owner of Bauer Wines in Boston 
and frequently has a wine show on WBCN. Howie's 
wine commentaries can be heard six times weekly on 
WFNX. He is both entertaining and informative 
Course Fee $49 

Sec. V: Thurs, Jan 14, 21 7-9:00pm 
Sec. W: Thurs, Feb 25, Mar 3 7-8:00pm 


2007 How to Begin & 
Continue a Good 


Conversation 


Lots of people get stuck during a conversa- 
tion, either running out of things to say or 
simply not knowing how to start and continue 
a free-flowing chat. Whatever your reason for 
difficulty — shyness, inhibitions, or merely 
lack of practice — there are a few guidelines 
which can help make conversation easy. In 
this course you will learn to pick up cues, 
sharpen your listening skills, and develop 
strategies that will help you stay on an even 
conversational course. So, relax and learn how 
to speak up. ..because you have a lot worth 
talking about! 

Laurie Schloff, currently a Communications Consul- 
tant with The Speech Improvement Company, has 
had years of experience training individuals in effec- 
tive communications skills. 

Course Fee $27 


Sec. Z: Wed, Jan 6 7-9:30pm 
Sec. a: Wed, Feb 17 7-9:30pm 
Sec. b: Mon, Mar 21 7-9:30pm 


50's and 60's and Rett 


1202 Learning Adventure’s 
Night on the Town! 
If you're looking for a great night out in the 
city, look no further. We've got the perfect 
party evening for you and your friends. It’s 


.also a great way to make new friends. We'll 


meet at the Charles Playhouse where you'll 
enjoy hot and cold hors d'oeuvres. Enjoy two 
hours of fun and laughter with four of New 
England’s hottest stand-up comics at Boston's 
Comedy Connection hosted by Kiss 108’s J.J. 
Wright. 

The party continues as we cross the street 
into Boston's best nightclub NYC Jukebox 
where you'll dance the night away! Now is the 
time to get off the couch and join the fun. Sign 
up early and let the party begin! 

Course Fee $29 


Sec. C: Thurs, Jan 28 6:30pm 


@ Give a friend a FREE Subscription - 262-6909 @ 9 
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350 Purchasing a Home 

Even if you don’t plan to buy a home right 
now, you probably will at some point in your 
life. This course will provide you with intelli- 
gent information about the most important in- 
vestment you may ever make. In two sessions 
you will cover: the property search, negotiat- 
ing/signing the offer to purchase, the purchase 
and sale agreement, financing and closing on 
your property. Whether you're actually search- 
ing for the perfect home or just dreaming of 
one, you'll appreciate this expert advice on 
homebuying. 


Margaret Yarde has had several years of experience 
in real estate law and is currently a Legal Consultant 
to the Massachusetts Department of Environmental 
Management. 


Course Fee $44 
Sec. e: Tues, Jan 12, 19 7-9:00pm 
Sec. f: Wed, Feb 24, Mar 2 7-9:00pm 
Call 262-6909 
For Your 


Free Subscription! 


315 Buying Foreclosed 


Property 

Learn about a different kind of real estate 
investing — buying and selling foreclosed 
residential real estate. Through careful 
property selection, a beginner could realize a 
gross annual return on investment of 25% or 
more! You can start with as little as $5,000. 
You'll learn techniques used to locate dis- 
tressed property and how to effectively deal 
with the owner or bank holding the mortgage. 
In addition, the instructor will provide a sim- 
plified overview of title searching, tax/equity 
liens, Sheriff's sales, mortgage financing ter- 
minology, and will show you how to save thou- 
sands of dollars in real estate broker commis- 
sions when you are ready to sell your property. 
David Blumenthal is an experienced Boston Real 
Estate Attorney. He has lectured widely at the Ameri- 
can Real Estate Academy and the Massachusetts 
Realty Institute 


Course Fee $42 
Sec. Q: Thurs, Jan 21 7-9:00pm 
Sec. R: Thurs, Mar 10 7-9:00pm 


310 How to Be Your Own 


General Contractor 


This workshop provides an overview of the 
construction industry and how it effects your 
do-it-yourself project. Learn how to coordinate 
contractors to complete the job under your 
specifications, meet the deadlines you’ve set, 
and save as much as 25%. 

You will learn how to select contractors, 
when a permit is required and how to obtain 
it, building code regulations, license require- 
ments, what kinds of drawings and agree- 
ments you need and how to prepare an es- 
timate. 

[This workshop is for new investors, de- 
velopers, home owners, first time buyers, 
and contractors. 


Robert Naismith has over 18 years experience in the 
construction business. His company, Naismith Con- 
struction is currently building houses throughout the 
South Shore 


Course Fee $49 
Sec. f: Wed, Feb 3, 10 7-9:00pm 
= 
340 Buying Property Jointly 


If you’re considering purchasing real estate 
with someone else, you need to know about the 
pitfalls. ..as well as the advantages. In this 
course, Attorney Jeffrey A. Miller leads a dis- 
cussion of various methods of ownership and 
all their inherent implications. And when your 
2 1/2 hour session is over, you can go into a 
purchase with your eyes wide open and max- 
imize your potential for success. 
Jeffrey A. Miller, Esq,. is a practicing attorney in 
Boston. His area of concentration is the purchasing 
selling and financing of single family houses, con- 
dominium units, and apartment buildings by inves- 
tors and owner occupants. 


Course Fee $29 


Sec. c: Wed, Jan 13 7-9:30pm 
Sec. d: Wed, Feb 24 7-9:30pm 
| 
360 Home/Condominium 


Financing 

Finding the home of your dreams is only the 
first step toward the actual purchase. You need 
expert instruction on the mortgage process, 
from the very first meeting with the loan 
officer right through closing with the bank at- 
torney. And you'll feel more secure by under- 
standing beforehand your financing options — 
fixed or variable rate mortgages and what 
each might mean to you. If you’re a serious 
home/condo buyer, go armed with all the in- 
formation you need (including your valuable 
in-class hand-outs) before you buy. 


Jeffrey A. Miller, Esq., see course #340. 


Course Fee $29 
Sec. d: Wed, Jan 20 7-9:30pm 
Sec. e: Wed, Mar 9 7-9:30pm 


How to Register? Turn to page 14 for info. 


382 How to Survive 


As A Landlord 


In the best of all possible worlds, tenant is- 

sues can be resolved quickly and calmly. Most 
can be avoided through the tips on planning 
and preparation you'll receive in this valuable 
course. You'll learn how to handle issues before 
they arise, with practical advice on buying and 
selling property with tenants, rent-related is- 
sues, sanitary violations, and how to deal with 
the hire of legal help by your tenants. If you 
have current issues, bring them along. Actual 
cases will be discussed — and some typical 
landlord-tenant situations will be evaluated 
from both a risk management and a legal per- 
spective. 
George Warshaw is a Boston attorney concentrating 
in the areas of landlord-tenant law and real estate, 
and is the author of a book on landlord-tenant law for 
Lawyer’s Cooperative Publishing Company. 


Course Fee $39 
Sec. O: Thurs, Jan 14 7-9:30pm 
Sec. P: Thurs, Mar 24 7-9:30pm 
370 How To Buy 
A Condo 


Is buying a condominium different from buy- 

ing a house? It sure is. In this course, you'll 
learn about financing and legal issues, real es- 
tate taxes, condo fees as well as how to get the 
best condo deal possible. Going “condo crazy” 
doesn’t have to be insane if you take this prac- 
tical condo buying course. Extensive handouts 
provided. 
Beverly Brown, a principle of Beverly Brown 
Real Estate, holds positions with several realty 
institutes in the Greater Boston area, includ- 
ing the Greater Boston Real Estate Board and 
the Massachusetts Association of Realtors. 


Course Fee $39 

Sec. e: Thurs, Jan 7 7-9:30pm 

Sec. f: Thurs, Feb 25 7-9:30pm 


1030 Setting-Up A 
Successful Consulting 
Practice 

Looking for a business with low 


costs and high profit potential that you can 


start in your spare time or at home? You don’t 
need an office, a secretary, or a lot of expensive 
equipment to start this service business. All 
you need is the desire to be your own boss and 
run your own company. 

You will learn how to start, promote, adver. 
tise, seek and maintain clients, set fees and 
negotiate contracts, Find your potential in - 
unlimited market. 


Andrew E. Schwarts, former manager of training 


| at MIT and President of A.E. Schwartz & Associates, 


@ management training consulting and marketing 


Course Fee $49 
Sec. O: Wed, Feb 3, 10 
| Sec. P: Wed, Mar 23, 30 


firm 


1201 So You Want to be a 
Stand-Up Comic? 

Do you ever wonder what it takes to be a 
Richard Pryor or even a Steve Wright? Maybe 
you’ve got a funny bone you'd like to make 
funnier. Whether you have professional aspi- 
rations or just want to develop your sense of 
humor, this class is your Comedy Connection. 
Meet Jim Flaherty, the lead in “Rap Master 
Ronnie? who will give you the benefit of his 
professional experience in this “lesson of 
laughter”. 

Jim will teach you to think on your feet and 
give you the basics of comedy including: writ- 
ing and finding your material; delivery; de- 
veloping your own personal “style” through 
improvisational games. On the second night of 
the course, you'll be able to test your five 
minute material on the class. Come join in 
and let the Learning Adventure make you a 
star! 

Jim Flaherty is a writer and performer for Improv 
Boston, Boston’s longest running improv group Jim’s 
comedy class was recently featured on Channel 4’s 
“Evening Magazine” 

Course Fee $42 

Sec. N: Tues, Jan 19, 26 
Sec. O: Mon, Feb 29, Mar 7 


7-9:00pm 
7-9:00pm 


Care Center 
In or Outside the Home 


In the year 1990 three out of every four chil- 
dren will need some form of day care. The need 
for quality daycare programs operated by car- 
ing and competent people is crucial. Beginning 
your own day care center can be an exciting, 
challenging and profitable experience. 

Explore the possiblities of starting a child 
care program in or outside the home. Par- 
ticipants will be introduced to state regula- 
tions, local resources for funding and informa- 
tion, budgeting, insurance as well as the basic 
components of a quality day care program. 
Handouts are provided in this two session 
course. 


Kim Scolnick, M.Ed. currently is the Education 
Director of an after school day care and camp pro- 
gram in East Boston. She has been involved in the 
childcare industry for over twelve years. 
Course Fee $44 

Sec. G: Tues, Jan 12, 19 

Sec. H: Tues, Mar 1, 8 


7-9:00pm 
7-9:00pm 


1013 Making it as a Model 


If you have the desire and ambition to be- 
come a professional model and you're curious 
about how to get started, this course will pro- 
vide you with the insight into just what it 
takes to “make it” in this competitive industry. 
You will learn how to pull together a dynamic 
portfolio, the dos and don’ts of searching for the 
right agency and how to prepare for your ini- 
tial interviewing. We can answer all the ques- 
tions you may have been afraid to ask. Let us 
help direct you in your modeling career. Spe- 
cial Guest: a professional fashion photographer 
will join us to talk about his unique relation- 
ship with a model. 

Bette Schwartz is a consultant with ABA Model 
Management International and has been involved 
with the industry for several years both in Boston and 
New York. She is a former booker for the Ford Model- 
ing Agency in New York. 

Course Fee $27 

Sec. F: Thurs, Jan 28 7-9:00pm 
Sec. G: Tues, Mar 8 7-9:00pm 


= 


1080 Start Your Own 
Greeting Card Business 

Learn how to put together a line of greeting 
cards from someone who has turned a dream 
into reality. Maybe you don’t want to punch a 
clock for someone else 40 hours a week. You’ll 
learn how to turn your time into money. The 
facts on artists, printers, distributions via lo- 
cal and national reps, mail order, and the nuts 
and bolts of this fun profession will be covered. 
If you have ideas or cards, bring them in for 
constructive criticism from someone who has 
her own nationally represented line. 


Helen Eddy is the owner of Daystar Greeting Cards, 
a line of cards for all occasions. 

Course Fee $27 

Sec. e: Mon, Jan 11 7-10:00pm 
Sec. f: Thurs, Feb 25 7-10:00pm 


1002 Breaking into Boston 
Advertising 
and Public Relations 

Stop listening to the doom and gloomers who 
say advertising is too tough to break 
into. . .and listen instead to Boston ad pro Ray 
Barron. No one knows more about the local ad 
scene — and how you can be a part of it! Find 
out exactly what agencies are looking for in 
local talent...what tactics to use when ap- 
proaching an agency. . .who’s firing and whose 
hiring. Pick his brain for an evening. . .and 
pick yourself a job in the hottest field in town. 


Ray Barron is a noted author and a celebrity within 
his industry. He has a column every Saturday in the 
Boston Herald and has written for many trade publi- 
cations including “Adweek” His first book, The 40's, 
When we were Dreamers of Dreams, was recently 
released. 


Course Fee $27 


Sec. S: Wed, Jan 13 
Sec. T: Wed, Feb 24 


7-9:30pm 
7-9:30pm 


1010 Be Your Own 


Private Detective 


Join the proud line of gumshoes from Sher- 
lock Holmes to Sam Spade by learning the 
tricks of the trade from an expert. It’s a mat- 
ter of knowing where public information is 
available, how to retrieve it and how to follow 
through with your case. This course covers 
everything from breaking into the business to 
locating a missing lover, friend or relative — to 
barking up your own genealogical tree. 
Whether you're in it as a professional parale- 
gal, law enforcement officer, lawyer or just an 
aspiring “Spenser for Hire”, you'll enjoy this 
lesson in successful snooping! 


Geraldine Bray is a licensed private investigator 
with over 10 years experience She has received several 
commendations from the State of Massachusetts and 
has a 100% investigative success rate over the past 


7-9:30pm 
7-9:30pm 


1009 How to Land a 


Cruise Ship Career 

Cruise ships represent a totally unique em- 
ployment opportunity, with prestigious titles, 
impressive salaries and fringe benefits that 
are nothing short of incredible! Enjoy the 
romance and glamour of the world’s most 
beautiful and exotic ports. In this seminar you 
will learn which cruise lines are hiring, who to 
talk with, how to get letters of introduction 
and more. 

Types of jobs available are: 

¢ Entertainers ¢ Sports Directors 

© Musicians ¢ Hair Stylists 

¢ Cruise Staff © Medical Staff 

¢ Casino Staff © Bartenders/Waiters 

¢ Lecturers ¢ Ballroom Dancers 
Gayle Gominger, of Crimson Travel, was formerly 
the ‘Julie McCoy” of Norwegian Caribbean Cruise 
Lines. 
Course Fee $27 
Sec. N: Tues, Jan 26 7-9:30pm 
Sec. O: Tues, Mar 8 7-9:30pm 


= Call our 
Ski Trip Hotline 
972-6000, x6909 


@ Call our SKI TRIP HOTLINE: 972-6000, x6909 @& 
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| 1011 Starting Your Own Day 


How to Live and Work Abroad 


Have you always dreamed of starting work 
Monday morning in London, Dublin, Ber- 


your career without leaving Boston? This 
minar will provide an overview of a broad 
range of international jobs and careers. We 
will discuss your goals and dreams, talk about 
myths and realities of finding a job overseas 
and get you started toward making your in- 
‘Jternational career a reality. Extensive hand- 
outs provided. 


Mary Lynn Rector is the founder and Executive 
Director of the International Human Resources Insti- 
tute, She has a wealth of experience here and abroad 
and writes a monthly column for “Transitions 


525 Word Processing 


In the not too distant future, everyone will 
be writing on a word processor. If you don’t al- 
ready know how to use one, or if you are con- 
sidering entering the field as a professional, 
this beginner’s course will take you through 
all the basics using one of the most popular 
business software packages. 

Hands-on instruction will teach you how to 
enter and completely edit any kind of docu- 
ment, as well as the finer points of re- 
formatting, mail-merge, subject indexing and 
single-key commands. Handouts will be 
provided. No experience is necessary. Learn 
Wordstar or Multimate. See below for availa- 
ble dates. 


Course Fee $125 

Wordstar 

Sec. X: Sat, Jan 16, 23 10am-3:30pm 

Sec. Z: Thurs, Mar 3, 10, 17, 24 6-8:30pm 

Multimate 

Sec. Y: Thurs, Feb 4, 11, 18,25 68:30pm 

Sec. a: Thurs, Mar 31, 

Apr 7, 14, 21 6-8:30pm 


505 Intro to the IBM PC 


Why wade through difficult and time con- 
suming technical manuals... when you can 
learn how to use your IBM PC in a matter of 
hours! Let us introduce to you three essential 
software packages: Multimate for wordprocess- 
ing, Lotus 1-2-3 for spreadsheet analysis and 
dBase for database management. We'll also 
cover peripherals and PC-DOS — everything 
you need to know to sit in front on your IBM 
PC and begin working right away. Handouts 
will be provided. No experience is necessary. 


Course Fee $154 

Sec. j: Mon, Jan 4, 11, 18, 25 6-8:30pm 
Sec. k: Mon, Feb 1, 8, 22, 29 6-8:30pm 
Sec. 1: Mon, Mar 7, 14, 21, 28 6-8:30pm 


12 @ Give a friend a FREE Subscription - 262-6909 & 


International Canter 


510 Spreadsheet Analysis 
With Lotus® 1-2-3” 

Working with numbers is a lot easier when 
you know how to work with the number one 
business software package, Lotus 1-2-3. No 
previous experience is necessary to learn how 
to use this invaluble business tool for spread- 
sheet analysis, database management and 
business graphics. Income tax calculations, 
stock market analysis, budgeting and all 
number oriented calculations are a breeze 
when you can: understand the Lotus system 
requirements, enter labels and values, build 
formulas and use functions, format, manipu- 
late large worksheets, create graphs, use data- 
base functions and program with macros. Take 
home the handouts to help you out at home or 


in the office... so you can use your Lotus 
1-2-3 software to its best advantage. 
Course Fee $154 

Sec. i: Wed, Jan 6, 13, 20, 27 6-8:30pm 
Sec. j: Wed, Feb 3, 10, 17, 24 5:30-8pm 
Sec. k: Wed, Mar 2, 9, 16, 23 §:30-8pm 


Advanced 1-2-3: 

Learn named ranges, logical functions and 
macros. Experience with database capabilities 
recommended. 


Course Fee $75 

Sec. n: Sat, Feb 20 10am-3:30pm 

Sec. o: Sat, Apr 23 10am-3:30pm 


Computer courses 505, 510, 525, 545, and 555 
are taught by a professionally trained staff at 
the Computerworks. 


= 


545 Understanding and 
Using 
MS (Microsoft) DOS™ 


To manage your disks on any IBM or IBM 
compatible personal computer, a working 
knowledge of Microsoft DOS is essential! In 
just one session you can learn how to copy and 
erase files, prepare disks for data storage, 
check disks for memory, create and manipu- 
late directories and write batch files for stan- 
dard routine. So, before you turn on your per- 
sonal computer, learn how to make it work for 
you by attending this valuble session. No ex- 
perience is necessary and extensive handouts 
will be provided at no extra charge. 


Sec. W: Sat, Jan 9 10am-3:30pm 


Call 262-6909 
For Your 
Free Subscription! 


941 Massage 


What can be more relaxing than giving or 
receiving the ultimate gift, a massage? En- 
hance you relationship by learning to commu- 
nicate in the nurturing language of massage. 
We will be teaching simple, effective tension 
relaxing massage in an atmosphere of fun and 
open communication. 

Stephanie Kaplan and Marjorie Leary are gradu- 
ates of the New England Institute of Muscle Therapy. 
Both have been teaching massage for many years. 


Course Fee $44 per couple 

For Couples Only 

Sec. Q: Thurs, Jan 14 7-9:30pm 
Sec. R: Thurs, Feb 18 7-9:30pm 


Back and Neck Massage, (no partner re- 
quired) 


Course Fee $24 
Sec. 1: Thurs, Jan 21 7-9:30pm 


620 35mm Photography 
the F-stops here! 

This three-session course is designed for 
those who would like to develop a good foun- 
dation in all aspects of 35mm photography. 
With a video camera, the instructor will 
demonstrate through the eyes of the camera 
the many functions of 35mm photography. You 
will learn more about composition, the science 
of light, time exposure, the use of lenses and 
filters, depth of field, panning (photographing 
movement), and hing people and na- 
ture. You only need a 35mm camera and a 
rudimentary knowledge of how it works. In 
each session, you will have the opportunity to 
bring in your slides or photos for evaluation. 
Learn the art of “seeing” through the eyes of a 
camera and utilize your equipment to your 
best advantage. 

Rick Karwan is a public relations and commercial 

photographer in the Boston area, serving a variety of 

corporate clients. 

Course Fee $49 

Sec. S: Mon, Jan 11, 25, Feb 1 = 7-9:30pm 

Sec. T: Thurs, Feb 25, Mar 3, 10 7-9:30pm 

ee 
945 Explore Your Past 
Lives Through 

Hypnotic Regression 

Thousands of free-thinking individuals have 
personally experienced past lives through 
hypnosis. Is such an experience proof of rein- 
carnation, proof of a universal mind, or is it 
just fantasy? Through the guidance of our in- 
structor, the group discusses hypnosis gener- 
ally and the varied theories that might ex- 
plain the past life phenomenon. The group is 
then taken back to experience their own past 
lives in the hypnotic state. This course is a 
must for those seeking to explore the mystery 
of life. 


This course has been recently featured in the 
Boston Globe. 


Course Fee $27 
Sec. T: Wed, Jan 13 


7-9:00pm 


lin, Tokyo, or Sydney? Are you interested in 
vorking in your own profession overseas, or 
perhaps adding an international component to 
Abroad” Magazine 
Sec. K: Sat, Jan 23 9am-1:00pm 
Sec. L: Sat, Feb 27 9am-1:00pm 
Course Fee $79 
Sec. X: Tues, Feb 2, 9 6-8:30pm 
Sec. Y: Sat, Mar 5 10am-3:30pm 


711 The Oriental Gourmet 

The cooking secrets of Chef J. Soon Cho are 
at your fingertips in our special Monday night 
cooking series. Chef Soon has been featured in 
“Boston Magazine”, The Boston Globe and The 
Boston Herald as well as on numerous TV and 
radio shows. All of the following courses are 
hands-on and students will enjoy a generous 
meal at each class. Class size limited. 


Wok Cookery 
Learn marinating and stir-frying techniques 
and how to combine sauces for different flavor- 
ing. Prepare delicious low calorie, low 
cholesterol, high protein oriental cuisine in 
only twenty minutes. 
Sec. J: Mon, Feb 1 7-10:00pm 
Sec. O: Mon, Feb 29 7-10:00pm 


Tempura Feast 

Tempura will prepared with authentic 
light & crisp Japanese tempura batter and 
served with ginger flavored mirin dipping or 
spicy space. 

Sec. K: Mon, Feb 8 7-10:00pm 
Sec. P: Mon, Mar 14 7-10:00pm 


Oriental Ravioli _ 
Enter the world of Oriental Ravioli! You will 
discover how to prepare delectable dumplings 
in different shapes and tastes for dinners and 
appetizers. 
Sec. L: Mon, Feb 15 7-10:00pm 
Sec. Q: Mon, Mar 21 7-10:00pm 
Hot & Spicy Oriental Cuisine 
Love hot an Spicy food? food? Discover the spicy 
ingredients from China, Japan, and Korea and 
learn how to use them. Let’s have a spicy 
evening! 
Sec. M: Mon, Jan 25 
Sec. N: Mon, Feb 22 


Workshop Fee: $28 per session 

$6.00 Material fee payable to the instructor, 
Tempura is $7.00. 

Location: Newton 


AD 
SPACE 
FOR SALE 


Over half a million (500,000) 
people see this ad. Make it 
yours. Call 262-6909 for rates. 


7-10:00pm 
7-10:00pm 


Home of the 


CHOUINARD/TUA 
KARHU 
TRAK 


“Witch's Classic’ Bike Race 


Make Life Sports your outdoor 
adventure center. 


Life 


GET READY 
FOR YOUR NEXT 
X-COUNTRY SKI ADVENTURE 


MERRELL 
ASOLO 
SALOMON 


East India Mall 
Salem, MA 01970 
(617) 745-6311 


X-Country Skiing 


645 Dancing To 


The Big Band 
A Beginner’s Guide to Ballroom 


Dancing 

Ballroom is back! Learn to boogie woogie to 
the big bands, waltz to the Viennese, or foxtrot 
with flair... and be the smoothest cat on the 
dance floor. With or without a partner, you 
will receive a one-hour group lesson on your 
first evening ... then schedule a half-hour 
private lesson at your own convenience. 
Talented instructors from Arthur Murray’s of 
Boston will guide you through all the steps 
you need to know to be a dynamo on the dance 
floor. So don’t be a wallflower. . .learn to cut a 
rug like an expert and sign up today! 


Course Fee $19 

Sec. i: Wed, Jan 13 
Sec. j: Wed, Feb 17 
Sec. k: Wed, Mar 23 


7-8:00pm 
7-8:00pm 
7-8:00pm 


We Accept 
Visa, MasterCard, Amex. 
Call 262-6909 


2001 1001 Ways to Be 


Romantic 
A Romance Workshop 

Has romance gone the way of Nehru jackets 
and flower power? Or is there a spark of the 
dreamer left in you? This interactive workshop 
is designed to help you develop skills and at- 
titudes that will allow you to generate roman- 
tic ideas on your own for years to come. 
Course includes: 

¢ 50 romantic secrets of Boston 

°A list of Boston’s 10 most romantic 

restaurants 

¢ A “do-it-yourself” romance kit 

Designed for singles and couples, this 
course will cover (and uncover) everything 
from lingerie to intimate dinners; from 
subtle to blatent but always intriguing. 


Greg Godek, Boston’s romance expert has been fea 
tured in “Boston Magazine? TV's "Evening Magazine? 
and Dick Syatt’s Hotline 

Course Fee $27pp or $49 per couple 
Special Pre-Valentine’s Day 

Sec. I: Wed, Jan 27 7-9:30pm 
Sec. J: Wed, Mar 16 7-9:30pm 


How to Register? Turn to page 14 for info. 13 
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SPORTS 


425 Polo Lessons 

“Polo! Good God old man, you can’t be 
serious!” 

Yes, you too can learn to play the sport of 
Kings and Maharajahs! Imagine the thrill of 
whacking in a goal to win the chukker from a 
galloping polo pony! We supply the horses, an 
indoor riding arena, and instruction. 
Additional practice time is available during 
your month of lessons. Afterward you may de- 
cide to join us for evening and weekend 
scrimmages leading up to a tournament. Some 
previous riding experience, English or 
Western, and being in good physical condition 
are prerequisites for these classes. Strictly 
limited, sign up today. Call 262-6909. 


Course Fee $150 
Newport, RI location: 


Sec. k: Sat, Jan 9, 16, 23, 30 10-12no00n 
Sec. 1: Sat, Feb 6, 20, 27, Mar 5 

Sec. m: Sat, Mar 12, 19, 26, 

Apr 2 10-12no00n 
Ipswich, NH location: 


Sec. 8: Sun, Jan 10, 17, 24, 31 10-12noon 
Sec. 9: Sun, Feb 7, 21, 28, 


March 6 10-12noon 
Sec. 1: Sun, Mar 13, 20, 27, 
Apr 3 10-12no0n 


410 Cross-Country Skiing 
Day Trip and Instruction 
Novice or expert, this is the perfect getaway 

to enjoy the outdoors and get some exercise. 
Let The Learning Adventure take you to one 
of our favorite touring areas for a day of in- 
track and off-trail skiing. We will transport 
you from downtown Boston to New Hampshire 
for this day of good company and great skiing. 
Instruction will also be available at no addi- 
tional cost. Full rentals are available for the 
day. Registration is limited, so sign up early. 


‘Course Fee $39 

Sec. L: Sat, Dec 19 8am-5pm 
Sec. M: Sat, Jan 9 8am-5pm 
Sec. N: Sat, Jan 23 8am-5pm 
Sec. O: Sat, Feb 13 8am-5pm 
Sec. P: Sat, Mar 5 8am-5pm 


420 Marathon Training 


Group 

You don’t have to be a Joan Benoit or a Bill 
Rodgers to run the Boston Marathon. With the 
proper training and discipline, most of us are 
able to finish a marathon. Year after year 
you’ve stood cheering the runners, thinking 
“next year I'll be with them”! This is the year! 
If you are averaging 15-25 miles per week, join 
our training group and prepare to run and fin- 
ish the Boston Marathon. 

The meetings will include designing your 
personal training schedule, building endur- 
ance, stretching and injury prevention, nutri- 
tion, cross-sport training, marathon strategy 
and recovering. We will run at each meeting 
and arrange other meetings for longer runs. 
Train with the support of a group and meet 
your goal - cross the finish line of the 1988 
Boston Marathon 


Charly Haversat has been a competitive athlete for 
over ten years. She is currently a member of the Ree- 
bok Racing Team and has competed for the US Track 
Team all over the world. 


Course Fee $54 

Sec. D: Thirteen consecutive Tuesdays be- 
ginning Jan 19 and continuing through 
April 12, 6-7:30pm. 

The Boston Marathon is on Mon, April 18. 


Three Easy Ways to Register 

REGISTER BY PHONE: Learning 
Adventure can accept phone registra- 
tions with either Visa, Mastercard, or 
American Express. Please have your 
credit card # ready when you phone. 
Call 262-6909, (9am-6pm, Mon-Fri) 

REGISTER BY MAIL: Make your 


istration form below. Enclose a check 
or money order made payable to 
Learning Adventure and mail it to: 5 

n Street, Boston, Ma 02116. 
REGISTER IN PERSON: Our of- 
fice is open Monday through Friday 
from 9am-5pm at “5” Arlington 
Street, Boston, right across from the 


course selection and complete the reg- Public Gardens, (near the Swan Boats). 
Mail to: REGISTER NOW! _ 
Registration Dept. 


Name: 


The Learning Adventure, 5 Arlington St., Boston, MA 02116 


@ REGISTRATION INFORMATION @ 


NOTE: You MUST preregister for ALL 
classes/events. 


CONFIRMATION CARDS: Will be sent to 
you 3-5 days before your class/event (if you have 
registered at least a week in advance). You are 
responsible for knowing your class date and 
times. If you do not receive your Confirmation 
Card, call 262-6909 to confirm your reservation. 


LOCATION: Most classes are held at 21 Mar!- 
borough Street, (1/2 block up from the public 
gardens). The closest (T) stop is Arlington Street 
on the Green line. 


PARKING: You may park at the Boston Com- 
mon Garage weeknights from 6pm-midnight for 
$1.00. Bring your ticket to 21 Marlborough 
Street for validation. 


CREDIT INFORMATION: — If you are un- 
able to attend a course/event as planned, 
you must notify the Learning Adventure 
five business days in advance to receive full 
in-house credit good for 6 months. No time 
to credit, give your course to a friend.-Trips 
are non-creditable and non-refundable. — 
Refunds are given only in the unlikely event 
that Learning Adventure cancels a course/ 
event. If that happens you will be reimbursed 
in the same method in which you paid. — The 
Learning Adventure reserves the right to 
change course locations, schedules, fees, and in- 
structors when necessary. 


INCLEMENT WEATHER: In case of bad 
weather, contact the Learning Adventure at 
262-6909. There will be no refunds due to cir- 
cumstances beyond our control. 


; 
| 
I hereby authorize the use of my 
O Visa, MasterCard, or Amex 
| 
Expiration Date: Month Year J 5 


hoto courtesy of Stephen Vincent/REI 
436 Winter Snow Shoe 
Hike at 
Mt. Monadnock 


What better to put on your feet for a winter 
hike than...snowshoes. That’s right, 
snowshoes! It’s easy to learn, especially with 
the able help of our wilderness expert. In just 
a short time, you'll be ready for our hike up 
beautiful Mt. Monadnock. Of course, you'll 
work up a hearty appetite. . .and we'll be pre- 
pared with a hiker’s trail lunch for a picnic 
along the way. Can you think of a finer way to 
spend a bright mid-winter day? 

Please note: As this five mile hike can be 
difficult, please only sign up if you are in fairly 
good physical condition. Rentals available at 
REI, in Reading or EMS, in Boston. 

Steve Weitzler is the Assistant Director of Wilderness 
Challenge in Wakefield. He has climbed extensively 


10:00am 


Power Road, Westford, MA 


466 Ski Lessons 
For Beginners and 
Intermediates 

Don't spend another ski season in front of 
the TV. watching “Pee Wee's Playhouse” when 
you're friends are having the time of their 
lives on the slopes of every mountain in New 
England. Join your friends and learn how to 
ski this winter - the only way to overcome the 
winter blues! Skiing is a fun sport to learn... 
Nashoba Valley has a great program which in- 
cludes instruction for both beginners and in- 


459 Adventures in 
Snowboarding 

Snowboarding is fun, fast and easy-to-learn. 
It’s the hottest new winter sport this season. 
Your lesson will have you up be- 
fore the evening is over. Following your lesson, 
we're off to the aprés snowboarding festivities. 
From Blue Hills, we'll go to Checkers, the 
South Shore's premier oldies club, and from 
Nashoba Valley we're off to the area’s own Out- 
look Lounge. Catch the wave and learn the 
newest, most exciting winter sport. Includes 
lesson and rental. Enrollment is limited, so 
call 262-6909 today! 


Course Fee $34 


Blue Hills 
Sec. A: Tues, Jan 19 
Sec. B: Tues, Feb 9 


Nashoba Valley 
Sec. D: Wed, Jan 20 
Sec. E: Wed, Feb 10 


407 High Performance Ski 
Tune-up Clinic 

As a skier you probably do one of two things: 
Over the season you spend a small fortune at 
ski shops getting marginal tune-ups, or you 
ski on slow, sloppy, dull boards all winter long. 
For the price of one tune-up, you will learn 
how to keep your skis performing the way they 
were made to. You'll be shown how to keep ski 
edges razor sharp and bases slippery quick. 
Perfectly tuned skis are the difference between 
a mediocre day on the slopes and “the perfect 
run.” Discover the simple mystery of making 
your skis work with you instead of against 
you. 
Swix International is a high performance ski wax 
and tune-up supplier. A technical representative from 
the company will give this seminar. 
Course Fee $21 
Sec. J: Thurs, Jan 7 
Sec. K: Thurs, Feb 4 


7-8:00pm 
7-9:00pm 


175 Country Sleigh Ride 
A New England Tradition 

Dashing through the snow, in a two horse 
open sleigh ... it’s a winterland dream come 
true. Down back-country roads and bridal 
paths we'll fly, as our team of sturdy Morgan 
horses races through a bright and clear winter 
afternoon. We'll get you ready with a pre-ride 
splash of schnapps and hot chocolate ... and 
de-ice you afterwards with cocoa, coffee and 
doughnuts by an open hearth. Put on those 
mittens, tie up that scarf and fulfill a winter 
fantasy! If there’s no snow, you'll go on a 
delightful hayride 
Course Fee $23pp or $42 per couple 
Sec. K: Sat, Jan 9 
Sec. L: Sat, Jan 30 
Sec. M: Sun, Feb 14 
Location: Concord, MA 


416 Ice Skating Lessons 

Learn from a pro! If you're like most people, 
the graceful and seemingly effortless sport of 
ice skating becomes a circus act when blade 
meets ice. This six-part series of lessons is 
designed for beginners, advanced beginners 
and intermediate skaters. In the first lesson, 
you will be placed in the appropriate skill 
group. Learn forward and backward skating, 
stopping, turning, cross-overs and other moves 
- even spins! Report to the first class at 8:30pm 
to be grouped. Beginners and advanced begin- 
ners will have their lessons from 8:30-9:15pm, 
and intermediate from 9:15-10:00pm. Practice 
time will be between 8:30 and 10:00pm. Ren- 
tals are available for $1.00 per session. 


Course Fee $69 

Sec. C: Mon, Jan 4, 11, 18, 25, 

Feb 1, 8, 15, 22 7:15-8:45pm 
Sec. D: Mon, Feb 29, Mar 7, 14, 21, 28, 
Apr 4, 11, 18 7:15-8:45pm 


2168 Downhill Ski & Road 


Rally 
“It’s a Mad, Mad World” 

The Downhill Ski and Road Rally was fea- 
tured in The Boston Globés “Sportsactive” sec- 
tion, The Boston Herald, and will be high- 
lighted in the February 1988 issue of Ski 
Magazine. This is one of our most talked-about 
events. No where else will you challenge your 
driving, navigational and skiing skills on a 
day of winter madness. 

This Learning Adventure exclusive will lead 
you through the mountains of Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. We'll start you 
out in Boston where we'll give each team a 
“rally packet” including a Polaroid camera, 
clues for each scavenger item to be pho- 
tographed, and a ski pass valid for one run at 
each of the ten ski resorts. At as many resorts 
as possible, your mission is to photograph the 
“scavenger item” at the summit, ski down, 
meet your partner in the get-away car and 
take off to the next ski area. 

The winning team of this crazy event is 
based on the accuracy of the photographs, safe 
driving (no speeding tickets!), lowest mileage 
and time (late arrivals will be penalized). 
Prizes include ski accessories from SWIX and 
FISCHER. We'll declare the 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
place winners at our post-rally party. Swix 

A FISCHER 
Course Fee: $32 per person (Teams consist 
of two people alternating between skiing 
driving). 


6:00am-??? 
6:00am-??? 


@ Call our SKI TRIP HOTLINE: 972-6000, x6909 @ 15 


Tpm-?? 
7pm-?? 
Sec. N: Sat, Jan 16 pe | 
Sec. O: Sat, Jan 30 10:00am 
Sec. P: Sat, Feb 13 10:00am 
gs 
astic $12. 
and after your lesson. You'll be grouped accord- 
ing to ability. So if you’ve never skiied before 
; or you'd simply like to improve your technique, 
register now. This winter - learn to ski! Course 
includes lesson and lift ticket. ‘ 
Course Fee: $28 / $37 with rentals 
Sec. A: Thurs, Dec 17 7:30pm - 
Sec. B: Wed, Jan 20 7:30pm Sec. E: Sat, Jan 23 P| 
Sec. C: Thurs, Feb 25 7:30pm Sec, F: Sat, Feb 27 


wu Valentin Weekend in 


New Hampshire 
(or Couples Only) 

Imagine waking up in a beautiful lodge over- 
looking snow covered Mt. Monadnock. We've 
combined all the beauty and romance into this 
special weekend. Arrive anytime on Friday 
and spend the day sightseeing or shopping the 
local outlets. In the evening, we'll welcome you 
with a champagne reception and a special fire- 
side talk on 1001 Ways to Be Romantic. 

You'll wake up Saturday to a hearty country 
breakfast. Then, you’re off cross country ski- 
img at a nearby touring center (lesson in- 
cluded), We'll return to the lodge for a Mas- 
sage for Couples class and a romantic 
candlelit dinner. Saturday evening relax to a 
romantic video festival. Sunday will inelude 
an indoor horseback riding lesson and a 
hearty country brunch to top off the Valen- 
tine’s weekend you’ve been dreaming of. 
Limited to 10 couples. 


Weekend Fee $169pp 


Sec. A: Fri-Sun, Feb 12-14 Before 8:00pm | 


2009 St Valentine’s Massacre 
A Murder Mystery Party 
Roses are red, violets are blue, death to all 
traitors, death to you! Remember the St. 
Valentine's Day Massacre? Who can forget? 
The Malfetta family will never! forget or for- 
give? Blood has to be shed, for the sins of the 
father are passed down to the gon. Blood has 
to flow like a river washing a the shame. 
Honor must be Saved; saved at any cost, 
What is death compared to the pride of the 
Malfetta family? Find out as you join Boston's 
most infamous crime family, the Malfettas, at 
the Links Club for an evening of murder, 
mayhem, and madness. This party includes 
hot and cold hors doeuvres, a cash bar, cover 
charge, and an evening not soon to be forgot- 
ten. As a participant of this event, you are 


Murder Fee $34 
Sec, C; Sat, Feb 13 69:00pm 


Learning Adventure’s exclusive sleigh ride 
with your special valentine. Back roads and © 
bridal paths set the stage for romance &s four 
Morgan horses clip clop you and your “signifi- 
cant other” through a brilliantly lit winter's 
evening in the woods. Hot chocolate with 
schnapps will warm ycu before the The — 
Test well leave up to you! After the ride 


Course Fee $44 per couple re 
Sec. E: Fri, Feb 12 6:45 - S30pm 
Sec. F: Sat, Feb 13 2:45 - 4:30pm _— 
Sec. G: Sat, Feb 13 5:45 - 7:30pm 
Sec. H: Sat, Feb 13 6:45 - 8:30pm 
This was an early sell-out last year, sign 
up early. Special dutes for groups. Call 


: 
a 
Valentine's Day Sleigh 
az er 1414 Valentine's Day Sleig 
Kor @Geuples Only 
“How do I love thee. ..?” In a horsegrawn 
sleigh under the shimmering stars, join the 
home-made doughnuts, cocoa, coffee 
cider by the fireplace. So treat your Valentine 
to an evening that won't be forgotten. 


FROST 


‘PLEASURES OF THE-FLESH’ ‘INTO THE PANDEMONIUM’ 


$5.99 
LP/TP 


COMBAT 


A DIVISION OF RELATIVITY RECORDS INC 


PLEASURES PANDEMONIUM TOUR 


See Exodus & Celtic Frost live at the ORPHEUM, 
Wednesday December 9th 


KING DIAMOND WO PRESENTS FOR CHRISTMAS 
THE ULTIMATE HEADBANGER’ 
STUFFER! 


KING DIAMOND fata/ Portrait Gw090529, Family Ghost 
KAT Worship Me Or Die! 999569: GANG GREEN 12° We'll Give It To You RR. 


OADRACE 


RECORDS 


RECORDS, TAPES & VIDEOS 


@ 
6) 
0 \ 
| 
‘ 
__querillas. Carmivore tells it like it is. of the year A classic tale of gothic horror 
WHIPLASH TICKET TO MAYHEM =A FAST AND 
Beginning 
FURIOUS DISPLAY OF THRASH MOST 
47 «GANG GREEN'S r 
: DESTINED FOR EXTINCTION 
Death are dead serious. Nine s collector's item from the band that b 
a 
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